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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Since the first edition of this work—an unpretentious 
pamphlet of 48 pages—was published, so much interest 
in the subject has been manifested, that a second 
edition is without doubt called for. In fact, long after 
the first edition was exhausted, letters from various 
parts of the world, were received, asking for copies, 
which, to our regret, could not be supplied. 

In that pamphlet very much of the evidence we 
had accumulated from various sources had to be 
omitted, so as to reduce what otherwise would have 
been a bulky volume to a short treatise; retaining 
sufficient evidence to convince the minds of those who 
would take cognizance of and duly estimate proved 
facts of nature. Our labours have not been in vain. 
Many have been enabled to see through the delusions 
of modern astronomy. Letters from. various parts 
testify that, in some cases, men and women have begun 
to make use of their' brain-power, which had been 
stunted and dwarfed by acceptation, without the 
slightest proof, of the unscientific, unreasonable, un- 
natural, and infidel teachings of men foisted upon a 
credulous public in the name of “ Science.” Others 
again, tell that the writers have thrown to the moles 
and to the bats the world-wide atvd aVre\.o , 5,\. 
believed hoax th at we are livirvg, otv a. vAvvtNxsvSL 'àea.-esoeCcv- 



globe, revolving faster than a cannon-ball travels, 
rushing through “ space ” at a rate beyond human 
jx>wer to conceive, and flying —with the whole of the 
so-called solar-system—in another direction twenty 
times the speed of its rotation. 

To the Editors of newspapers, who, whether 
favourably or unfavourably, reviewed the pamphlet, our 
thanks are due, and now respectfully tendered. 

This edition is sent forth with the assurance of the 
Divine blessing and the firm conviction that TRUTH 
IS STRONG AND MUST PREVAIL. 

T.W. 

12, Castle Buildings, 

Durban, Natal, 

South Africa, 

Novembcr, 1899 
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INTRODUCTION. • 


It will be noticed that the style of this volume differs 
considerably from the first edition. In that edìtion we divided 
the boofc inro four parts, viz.: Scientific Assertions, Bible 
Statements, Natural Proofs, and Application and Conclusion. 

The first of these was covered by extracts from welU 
known astronomical works ; the sccond was filled with Bible 
quotations, the direct opposite of the astronomical specula- 
tions; the third division contained many proofs of the impos- 
sibility of the tmth of the globe theory ; the last division be- 
ing made up ofthe logical arguments founded on the first three, 
For conveníence of reference we have arranged ihe 
present edition alphabetically, 

In this way any particular branch of the subject can be 
found without lookìng up the index, and something new is 
found on every page. 

Briefl}% modern astronomícal teaching affirms that the 
world we live on is a globe, which rctates, revolves, and spins 
away in space at brain-reeling ratcs of spced ; that thc sun 
is a million and a-half times the size of the eartli-glqbe, and 
"hearly a hundred million milesdistant from it;|that the moon^ 
is about a quarter the size of the earth ; that it receives ali its 
light from the sun, and is thu's only a refìector, and not a - 
giver, oflight ; that it áttracts thebody of tlie earth and thus J 
^causes the tidesjjthat the stars are worlds and suns, some ofj 
them equal in importance to our ovrn sun himself, and others 
vastly his superior; that these worlds, inhabited by sentient 
beings, are without numbers and occupy space boundless in 
extent and illimitable in duration; the whole of these inter- 
laced bodies being subject to, and supported by, universal 
gravitation, the foundation and father of the whole fabric. 

To fanciful minds and theoretical speculators, the so- 
called “science' J of modern astronomy furnishes a field, un- 
surpassed in any science for the unrestrained liceuse 
of ihe imagination, and the building up of a complicated 
conjuration of absurdities such as to overawe the simpleton 
and makchim gape with wonder ; to deceive eveti those who 
iruly believe their assumptions to be facts, and to “make 
men doubt Dìvine Revelation wùth as little discrimination as 
they were forinerly called upon to believe.” 

If the reader will carefully follow and weigh theevidcnce 
in the fohotving chapters, he carmot fail to be deiivered from 
the thraldom of popular crcdulity and led to seek the truth 
for himselfi 

i 
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Current science declares that the earth was once shot ofT 
from the sun ; a piece of molten rock, which, by universal 
attractíon became larger, 11 by indraughts frotn \vithout/ > as 
the ìate R. A. Proctor assures us. This molten mass took 
350,000,000 years to cool down for protoplasm to g-et 
a footíng, which took millions of years ,4 by evolutíon and 
selection” to produce a Darwnnian ape, Evolution and selec- 
tion allied to and combined with “the surviv r al of the fittest*’ 
again Cook many millions of years to cvolve "primevaP’ rnan, 
many agcsagaìn elapsingbefore historical man was produced' 

Thcre are four “ bodies/’ according to the late R. A. 
Proctor, which represent four stages of wliat we may term 
astronomical progression, as follow:— 

1. The moon was once inhabited, but is now a chaotic 
mass, 

2. Tbe earth ís ínhabited, It was once like the planet 
Jupiter. Eariier still it was like the sun, and will become 
like the moon now is. 

3. Jupiter was once likc the sun. It is being prepared 
ior inhabitants. When inhabited it vrill be like the earth. 
When its race as an inhabited worid has been run, it will be- 
come Jike the moon. 

4. The sun vvill become like Jupiter/and another sun will 
have taken its placè^Later it will become like the earth, and 
will then be inhabited. Later still it vvill become chaotic 
like the moon ; and so oti for countless ages, in fact for ever. 

What a grand conception [ Yea, rather, what a grand 
perversion of the reasoning powers, and what stultificaíion of 
common-sense. What an abuse of precious gifts in orcler to 
satisfy a fertile imagination, and supply idle curiosity with 
something new in the u domain of science/’ 

No one who reads the Bible but can see how these un- 
founded speculations are diametricaHy opposed to its plain 
tcacliing. The science of the nìneteenth century, ancl the 
science of the Bíble are totally at variance. If thè one be 
true, the other ís necessarily false. Which is it: Let the 
evidence here placed before the reader answer the question. 
Lct honest-minded men and women who read these pages 
learn the truth for themselves by practtcal investigation into 
the facts herein set fortli, which we challenge the whole 
scientific world to successfully dispute. 

We court no favour anrì fear no foe, scientific or other- 
wise. All we ask is careful attention and practical investi- 
gation; wc have nofear as to the logical conclusion which 
sball be arrived at. 
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Introduction.—ist Page, line 16 from bottom, for numbers 
read number . 

Page 5.—Line 13 from bottom, for tn its btst dress we are 
read m its best dress , we are &c. 

Page 19.—-Begin 2nd line from bottom with will tell you and 
commence last line with the world is a globe. 

Page 31.—Line 20 from top, for satute read statute . 

Page 73.—Line 23 from top, for ỳlace read places . 

Page 104.—Bottom line, for everthing read everythmg. 

Page 113.—Line 2 from bottom, for 1869 read /769. 

Page 141.—Line 5 from bottom, for supply read apply . 

Page i 65 .—Line 6 from top, for5<? read 500. 

Page 183.—Line 12 from bottom, for gigantic an numerous 
read gigantic and numerous. 



ZETETIC COSMOGONY: 

Cli 

CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE 

THAT THE WORLD IS NOT A 

ROTATING—REVOLVING—GLOBE. 


ASSUMPTIONS. 


In order to account for natural phenomena in keeping 
with the assertions of the learned, many hypotheses have to 
be laid down, and many unfounded assumptions are abso- 
lutely necessary to support the unsound fabric of astronomical 
imagination. 

In “ Modern Science and Modern Thought/ 1 by S. Laing, 
the following occurs on page 51 :— 

“ What is the material universe composed of ? Ether, 
Matter, and Energy. Ether is not actually known to us by any 
test of which the senses can take cognizance, but it is a sort 
of mathematical substance WHICH WE ARE COMPELLED 
TO ASSUME IN ORDER TO AOCOUNT for the phenomena 
of light and heat.” 

Whatever explanation may be furnished regarding light 
and heat on this basis, must be discarded as utterly untrust- 
worthy, because the premises are assumed. 

Once upon a time it was stated that “ the stars were 
motionless,” but as soon as assumption was allowed to talk, 
the scene was changed, for, as Science Siftings informs us 
(Vol. 6, page 39), 

“assoonas it was CONJECTURED that the stars were 
subject to the law of gravitation, it was inferred that they were 
not motionless.” 

Professor Huxley had to resort to assumption to account 
for the disappearance of ships at sea, although had heknown 
the truth of the matter, or taken the trouble to enquire, his 
unwarranted assumptions wouíd have beeu XcAWY} 
sary. 
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He says: 

“ We assume the convexity o£ the water, because we know 
of no other way to explain the appearance and disappearance of 
ships at sea.” 

What learning! What profound wisdom ! If we “ know 
of no other way " it is better to admit the fact and wait until 
we “ have found out some other way " to explain the diffi- 
culty, if there is any. Knowledge is gained by practical 
investigation and experience, and has no need of the assist- 
ance of assumption to provide an excuse for ignorance. If 
water could be proved to be convex, there would be no need 
to assume it to be so. We should have many proofs and 
abundant evidence of the fact. But the fact that water has 
been proved tobe level, hundreds of times, makes it.necessary 
for those who refuse to believe proved facts which tell against 
their theory, to resort to assumption to maintain their un- 
reasoning position. And yet this same Professor, in his book 
u Science and Culture " says 

“ the assertion which outstríps evidence is not only a blunder 
but a crime.” 

The assertion, therefore, that water is convex against 
proof furnished many times over that it is level, is notonly a 
blunder, but a crime. 


AGE OF THE EARTH. 


This is a subject which has been much speculated upon. 

I shall quote a few of the more prominent assumptions. Sir 
Robert Ball, in his “Story of the Heavens," pages 169 and 
170, tells us that 

“ We cannot pretend to know how many thousands of 
millions of years ago this epoch was, but we may be sure that 
earlier still the earth was even hotter , until at length we seem to 
see the temperature increase to a red heat, from a red heat we 
look back to a still earlier age when the earth was white hot , back 
again till we find the surface of our now solid globe was 
ACTUALLY MOLTEN.” 

But imagination goes still further than this. In “ Our 
place among Infìnities, ,, by R. A. Proctor, pages 9 and 10, 
we fìnd the following :— 

“ Let ìt suffìce that we recognise as one of the earliest stages • 
of our earth’s history, her condition as a rotating MASS OF 
GLOWING VAPOUR, capturing then as now, Wt tax mote 



actively thcn than now, masscs of matter which approachcd 
tiear enough t and growing by these continuat indraughts from 
without.” 

Hovv we are to u recognise ,í that the earth was once a 
rotating' mass of vapour, we are not told, On what evidence 
the recognition rests, is not stated, Perhaps it is not too 
much to assume that this is like most other assuraptions of 
the astronomical schools, without the slightest vestige of 
possibility, to say nothing of probability. Sir R. Balltells us 
that we may be sure” that the earth was once u actually 
molten ” ; but on what provable data the “.surety J ’ of this 
** actualityrests we are left tothe foggy mazes of imagina- 
tion to discover. But imagination, assisted by assumption, 
will account for anything, and so we are told that it 11 took 
350,000,000 years for the earth to cool down from a tempera- 
ture of 2,000 centigrade to 200” Proctor says that Bischoff 
has shown this, aud so we ought to be sure enough. Were 
simiiar ridiculous statements made in relation to any other 
science than Astronomy or Geology, I believe the general 
reader would dismiss them at sight. But because they are 
made in a u domain of science /# vvhere the general reader, in 
most cases, cannot follow, they are allowed to pass as the 
genuine product of learning and investigation ; uhereas they 
are at best but wild and utterly impossible theories. In 
u Modern Science and Modern Thought/ t page 44, \ve are 
informed that 

“ It is ríght, however, to state that ALL MATHEMATI- 
CAL CALCULATIONS OF TIME BASED ON THE AS- 
SUMED RATE AT WHICH COSMIC MATTER COCLS 
ÌNTO SUNS AND PLANETS, AND THESE INTO SOLID 
AND HABITABLE GLOBES, ARE IN THE HIGHEST 
DEGREE UNCERTAIN;* 

Thus, after all the labour to establish a theory, allied 
with much skill in setting it forth, in its best dress,we are 
calrnly assured that all these tall figures and imaginations 
are based on premises which are in the highest degree un- 
certain ! If evidence for rejecting these fancifui hypotheses 
summarily and in toio were wanting, surely it isnow furnished 
to >satísfaction. Not only are these mathematical calcuía- 
tìons'' of assumed premises, “in thehighest degreeuncertain,” 
but they are to be cla>ssed with the tomfooleries of the age, 
and reckoned among the many and impossible absurdities ot 
the present day. 

One of the chief of recent speculations regarding the 
earth, is that it is a body like the planets^ because w 
bee/i shown that the suti and ihe sxats ate vA \\ve ww 
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stituent parts as the earth. Iron, Salt, &c. f are said to be 
elements of the sun's composition, and as the earth contains 
these and other minerals, it is a globe or planet liketheother 
heavenly bodies which contain the same metals. What is 
known as 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 

is relied upon as proving this. A prism isplaced in position 
so as to intercept the sun’s rays, and the colours seen through 
this instrument, red, orange, yellow, blue, are said to be the 
result of the various metals :ontained in the sun in a state of 
fusion, emitting their several colours in the combined sun- 
light, which total light is decomposed into its component 
colours by the prism. 

With the object of testing the conclusions arrived at by 
the learned relative to spectrum analysis, several experiments 
were made by the writer. The light of the sun on a clear 
day, about noon, seen through the prism disclosed the various 
colours that can be seen through this instrument. On a hazy 
day before sunset the colours seen were the same but very 
faint. Light from a lighthouse and a star seen through the 
prism, showed the colours to be the same, the colour from 
the light of the star being much less brilliant than that from. 
the lighthouse. Jdght from a parafine street lamp gave the 
same result as light from a star or the sun, only muchfainter. 
'J*hen the electric light was tried. A large street lamp of 
great power and several others of less power gave the same 
result as thc sun, star, lighthouse, and street lamp, but in 
various degrees of brilliancy according to the power of the 
light. Even a candle gave a very faint yellow-blue tinge, so 
slight that it had to be looked at for some time before any- 
thing but blue was apparent. 

If, therefore, it be argued that spectrum analysis proves 
that the sun is made of the same rnetals as we fìnd in the 
earth, and that, therefore, the earth is a product of evolution 
then it is equally clear that the electric light and the glass 
shade of the lamp which encases it are really composed of 
iron and various other mctals in a stateoffusion, constituting 
indeed, a globe of glowing vapour, and not glass, carbon, 
&c., at all. It is also as reasonable to conclude that the 
paraffine lamp and thcì candle are composed of metals in a 
state of fusion and that tliere is in reality no paraffine, no 
?lass, no tallow, and no wick. That is to say, known facts 
aust be thrown aside, common-sense stultifìed, and reason 
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dethroned in order to bolster up the unprovable assumptions 
of modern science relative to the doctrine of evolution 
as applied to the earth and the heavenly bodies. 


iERONAUTICS. 


If the world be a ball, as Sir R. Ball gravely informs us, 
the aeronaut should be one of his most ardent supporters, as 
the highest part of the “ surface of the globewould be 
directly under the car of a balloon, and the sides would fall 
away or “ dip ” down in every direction. The universal 
testimony of aeronauts, however, is entirely against the 
globular assumption, as the following quotations show. The 
L.ondon Journal of i8th July, 1857, says :— 

“ The chief peculiarity of the view from a balloon at a con- 
siderable elevation was the altitude of the horizon, which remained 
practically on a level with the eye at an elevation of two 
miles, causing the surface of the earth to appear cottcave instead 
of convex, and to recede during the rapid ascent, whilst the 
horizon and the balloon seemed to be stationary.” 

J. Glaisher, T'.R.S., in his w’ork, “ Travels in the Air/’ 
-^tates : “ On looking over the top of the car, the horizon 
^vappeared to be on a level with the eye, and taking a grand 
view ofthe whole visible area beneath, I was struck with its 
great regularity; all was dwarfed to one plane ; it seemed 
too flat, too even, apparently artificial. ,, In his accounts of 
his ascents in the air, M Camilla Flammarion states : “ The 
earth appeared as one immense plane richly decorated wfith 
ever-varied colours ; hills and valleys are all passed over 
without being able to distinguish any undulation in the 
immense plane.” 

Mr. Elliott, an American seronaut, says : “ I don't know 
that I ever hinted heretofore that the aeronaut may well be 
the most sceptical man about the rotundity of the earth. 
Philosophy forces the truth upon us; but the view of the 
earth from the elevation of a balloon is that of an immense 
terrestrial basin, the deeper part of which is directly under 
one's feet .—Zetetic Astronomy . Page 37. 

In March, 1897, I met M. Victor Emanuel, and asked 
him to give me an idea ot the shape of the earth as seen from 
a balloon. He informed me that, instead of the earth 
declining from the view on either side, and the higher part 
being under the car, as is popularly supposed, it was the exact 
opposite ; the lowest part, like a huge basin, beiu^ 
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diately under the car, and the horizon on all sides rising- to 
the 3evel of the eye. This> he admitted, was exactly what 
should be the appearance of a plane viewed from a balloon, 
It is almost needless to say that a globe would present a 
totally different appearance, the highest part being directly 
under the car» 


CONTRASTS. 


If the earth be the globe of popular belief, the same 
amount of heat ancl cold 7 summer and winter, should be 
experienced at the same latttudes North and South of the 
Equator. ITie same number of plants and animais would be 
found, and the same general conditions exist. That the very 
oppostte is the case, disproves the globular assumption. The 
Grcat Co7itrasts between places at the same latitudes North 
and South of the Equator, js a strong argumcnt against the 
received doctrine of the rotundity of the earth, 

From 2 ke Gcologicaí Journal for November, 1893, I 
extract the following :— 

“ A Voyage towards the Antarctic Sea,” report b}’ Wm. 
S. Bruce. “ On January izth, 1893, we saw what appeared 
to be high mountainous land and glaciers stretching from 
about 64 °.io west to about 65°30 south, 58° west; thís, I 
believe, may have been the eastern coast of Graham's Land, 
which has never before been seen. But it would be unwise 
to be too certain, for iù mmt havc becn 60 ìniles distqnt!' 

Is Méteorolooy. —Periods of fìne calm weather alternate 
with very severe gales, usually accompanied by fog and 
snow, the barometer never attained 30 inches. The records 
of air temperature are very remarkable; our lowest tempera- 
ture was 20°.8 Fahr., our highest 37°.6 Fahr. only a difference 
of i6°.8 Fahr. in the total range for a period extending 
slightly over two months. Compare this with our climate; 
where in a single day and night you may get a variation of 
more than twice that amount. The average temperatures 
sliow a still more remarkable uniformity/ , 

41 December averaged 3i°.i4 b'ahr. for one hundred and 
fífteen readings; January 3 i°.io Fahr. for one hundred and 
ninety-eight readings ; February 29°.Ó5 for one hundred and 
sixteen, a range ofless than i£° Fahr. 

This I consider to be very significant, and worthy of 
special attention by future Antarctic explorers, for may it 
not indicate a similar uniformity of temperature through- 
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out tVie year. Antarctic cold has "been much dreaded 
by some; the four hundred and twenty.nine readings 
I took duriug December, January, and February show an 
average temperature of only 3o 0 .7Ó Fahr.; thù bcing in 
tke very height of mmmer in ItUitudes corresponding to the 
Fnroc Isìands in the northj but I bclieve the temperature of 
winter wiU not vary very much from that of summer. Thís 
uniformity of temperature partly accounts for the great 
accumulation ofice which isformed noton account oíthe great 
severity of the winter, but because iherc ùpraciically no ìummer 

to vielt itr 

“ Mr, Seebohm has vividly pictured the onrush of summer 
ín the Arctic ; but how diffcrcnt m the Antardic . Theie, there 
is eternal winter, and snow never melts. As far north as a 
man has travelled he has found reindeer and hare baskìng 
in the sun> and country brìlliant with rich flora; withm the 
Antarctic circle no plant ù to be foundr 

Report by C, W. Donaud, M.R m C,M. 

14 On the passage out, \ve, on board the Active y touched at 
the beautiful island of Madeira, in October, and two more 
months landed us in the barren Falkland Islands. Sailing 
thence on December uth, we crossed the stormy waters to 
the east of Cape Horn, and saw our first iceberg on Decem- 
ber i8th. On the same day \ve sighted Clarence Island— 
one of the South Shetlands, These are calted after our own 
Northnrn Shetlands, and the part sighted by us ìies only 
some óo miles nearer the pole. But what a difftrence befcvcen 
the fcvo places . Our own Shetlands bright with ladies' dresses 
in light summer garments, and carrying tennis racquets and 
parasols ; the South Shetlands, evcu in íhc heighf of suvnner } 
clad in an almost complste covering of snow, only a steep 
cliff or bold rock standing out ìn deep contrast here and 
there, ihe only inhabitants being birds or seals; and even 
the bird life, with the exception of the penguíns, is scanty* 
Sir James Ross, on his third voyage, entered the ice at nearly 
the same spot, and, fifly years before—all but a week—had 
sheltered from a westerlv gale under the inhospitable shores 
of Clarence Island. Its highest point stands 4,557 feetabove 
sea level. ,f 

The following from 4< Polar Explorations/’ read before 
the Royal Dublin Society, istakcn from “Zetetic Astronomy, 51 
by u Parallax/ 5 

“ On the South Georgias, in thc same latitude as Yorkshire 
in the North, Cook did not find a shrub big enougb to make a 
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toothpick. Captain Cook describes it as * savage and horrible.' 
The wild rocks raised their lofty summits till they were lost in 
the clouds, and the valleys lay covered with everlasting snow. 
Not a tree was to be seen ; not a shrub even big enough to make 
a toothpick. Who could have thought than an island of no 
greater extent than this (Isle of Georgia), situated between the 
latitude of 54 and 55 degrees, should in the very height of summer , 
be in a manner wholly covered many fathoms deep with frozen 
snow ? The lands which lie to the south are doomed by nature 
to perpetual frígidness—never to feel the warmth of the sun’s 
rays; whose horrible and savage aspect I have not words to 
descríbe. The South Shetlands, occupying a corresponding 
latitude to their namesakes in the north, present scarcely a 
vestige of vegetation. Kerguelen, as low as latitude 50 degrees 
south, boasts 13 species of plants, of which only one, a peculiar 
kind of cabbage, has been found useful in cases of scurvy; while 
Iceland, 15 degrees nearer to the pole in the north , boasts 870 species. 
Even marine life is sparse in certain tracts of vast extent, and 
the sea bird is seldom observed flying over such wastes. The 
contrasts between the limits of organic life in Arctic and Antarctic 
zones is very remarkable and significant. Vegetables and land 
animals are found at nearly 80 degrees in the north; while, from 
the paraliel of 58 degrees in the south, the lichen, and such-like 
plants only, clothe the rocks, and seabirds and the cetaceous 
tribes alone are seen upon the desolate beaches.” “ McLintock 
describes herds of reindeer—a perfect forest of antlers—moving 

north in the summer.the eider duck and the brent 

goose through the air; the unwieldly family of the cetacea 
through the waters; the Arctic bear upon the ice; the musk ox 
and reindeer along the land—all wend their way northward at 

certain seasons.Now these indications are absent from 

the southern zone, as is also the inhabitation of man. The bones 
of musk oxen, killed by the Esquimaux, were found north of the 
79th parallel; while in the south, man is not found above the 
56th parallel of latitude.” 


This is supported by the following from the Western 
Christian Advocate> of ioth February, 1897, copied from 
Appletorìs Science Monthly . 


“ The distinctiveness of the Antartic climate as compared 
with the Arctic is found in the relations of both the summer and 
the winter temperatures. The high summer heat of the north, 
which in the few months of its existence has the energy to 
develop that lovely carpeting of grass and flowers which gives to 
the low-lying lands, even to the 82nd parallel of latitude, a charm 
equal to that of the upland meadows of Switzerland, is in a 
measure wanting in the south; in its place frequent cold and 
dreary fogs navigate the atmosphere, and render dreary and 
desolate a region that extends far into what may be properly 
designated the habitual zone. 'i he fields of anemones, 
poppies, saxifrages, and mountain pinks, of dwarf birches and 
willows, ARE REPLACED BY INTERMINABLE SNOW 
AND ICE, withonly here and there bare patches of rock, to 
give assurance that something underlies the snow qovering. 





Man's habitatjous in thc northern hemisphm cxUml to thc 78th 
pnrallel of lalitudt and formcrly txUndcd to iht S2nd ; in thc soutfurn 
htmisphcre thcy find thtir limit ìti Futcia , in THE FIFTY- 
FIFTH FARALLEL fully 350 milcs ttear.r the equator than 

■ where, as in the Shetland Islands, ladies in lawn dresses disport 

■ in thc game of tcnnis, And still, 700 miles further from the 

B cquator, in Siberia, Nordenskjold found forests of pine rising 

H, with tmnks 70 to 100 feet in heighL M 

K In the 44 Voyage of a Naturalist/' by C. Darwin, pages 
r7io and 212, we are informed that 

M Oneside of thc harbour is formcd by a hill about 1,500 ieet 

I high, which Captain Fitzroy has called aftcr Sir J. Banks, in 
commemoration of hís disastrous excursion which proved fatal to 
two men of his party, and nearly so to Dr, Solander. Thesnow- 
storm which was the cause of this misfortune, happcned in the 
middle of January, corrcspomling to our July irt thc tatitudc of 
Durham." 

u We were detained here several days by bad weather. The 
climate is certainly wretchcd. The summer solstice is now (25U1 
December) passed, yet cvcry day snow fell on the hills, and in 
thc valleys there was rain accompanied by sleet. 1 ’ 

It is utterly impossible to shut one's eyes to the fact that 
these evidences furnish indisputable proof that the figure of 
the earth cannot be globular, If it wcre of that shape the 
same conditions would be found at equal latitudes north and 
south, which we have seen is not the case. 


CONTRADICTIONS. 


The gravecontradictions that exist among the recognised 
teachers of astronomical science, òught to cause a thinkìng 
man to pause before accepting a theory about which no tvvo 
of its exponents may be found to agree, 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his u P^incipia, ,5 resuscitated the 
fundamental proposition of Pytliagoras thus— f ‘The sun is 
the centre of the solar system and imtnovable/ 1 Since then 
Professor Herschel discovered that the sun was “not tm- 
movable” 

In regard to the atmosphere of the planet Mars, the 
same contradiction is manifest. In the Chrishan Millton 
(San Jose) of 9U1 August, 1894, \ve find that 

L u Mr. Norman Lockyer has been lelling an intervìewcr that 
Mars is like us in many respects. IT HAS AN ATMOSPHERE 
LIKE OURS.' 1 

* 
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The Standard of i8th August, 1894, says:— 

“ Professor Campbell, of the Lick Observatory, announces 
that he has demonstrated that MARS presents NO EVIDENCE 
OF HAVING AN ATMOSPHERE.” 

Then Mr. J. Gillespie, in his “ Triumph of Philosophy, ,, 
page 89, comes to the rescua ancj says 

“ As to the planets being inhabited, if we take refraction 
into account, we shall find that ihere is not such a thing as atmos- 
phere near them; for instance, in an eclipse of the moon, especially 
at her apogee, the earth is brought to a mere point by refraction, 
caused by the air of the earth, and were the moon a little further 
away from this point, would be brought to nothingness; that is 
although the earth were exactly in a straight line between the 
sun and moon, the earth wouid not even show a spot on the 

moon’s disc.Now by this same rule, if either Mercury or 

Venus had any atmosphere, they could never be seen crossing the 
sun’s disc. I think this is satisfactory proof that THEY HAVE 
NO ATMOSPHERE, and caitnot, therefore , he inhabited." 

Afìter all this delightful uncertainty, a writer in Knowledge 
of February, 1895, says 

“ The interesting chapter on solar theories is well fitted to 
serve as a lesson in modesty , so diverse and conflicting are the 
various hypotheses, so difficult to harmonise , are the observed facts.\ 

When we come to consider the atmosphere that concerns 
us most, the same contradictions are evident. Sir David 
Brewster, in his u More Worlds than One,” tells us that the 
atmosphere of the earth extends for about 45 miles. In 
Sctence Sìftings of i8th March, 1893, the following occurs : 

“ We may infer that a few hundred miles embrace all the 
gaseous envelope of the globe.” 

And in “ Elementary Physiography, ,, page 293, we are 
told that 

“ The height of the atmosphere is not known with any certainty. 
There is probably nofixed limit to the atmosphere.” 

It is a fair inference from these contradictory statements 
that present day scientists (so-called) do not know anything 
about the height of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Many men of thought and learning have scouted the 
ideas imposed upon us by Sir Isaac Newton, of which the 
following is a sample :— 

“ The repetition of a blunder is impertinent and ridiculous. 
To liberate oneself froin an error is difficult, sometimes indeed 
impossible for even the strongest and most gifted minds. But to 
take up the error of another, and persist in it with stiff-necked 
obstinacy, is a proof of poor qualities, The obstinacy of a man 
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of odglnalitr when he errs may make us angr> r , but the stupídity 
of the copyist irrìtates atid renders us miserable. And if, in our 
strife with (Sir Isaac) Newton, we have sometimes passed thc 
bmmds of moderation, tbe whole blame is to be laid upon 
the school of which Ncwton was the hcad* whosc incornpetence 
is proportional to its arrogance, whose laxiness is pro- 

Í mrtional to its sclf-sufficiency, a;id whose virulence and 
ove of persecution hold each other in perfect equilibrium.’ , 
“ Through the whole of Newton's experìments there runs a 
display of pedantic accuracy, but how the matter really stands, 
with Newtou*s gift of observatioo, and with his experìmentaí 
aptitudes, evcry man possessing eyes and senses may make 
him9elf aware. It may be boldly asked, wherc can thc man be 
found, possessing thc extraordinary gifts of Newtou, wbo would 
suffcr himself to be deludcd hy such a Jwcus pocus if he had not 
in the first instance wilfully deceived himself? Only thosc who 
know the strength of self-deception, and thc extcnt to which it 
somctimes trenchcs on dishonesty T are in a condition to expìain 
the conduct of Newton and of Newton's school. To support his 
unnatural theory, Newton heaps fiction upon fiction, seeking to 
dayzle when he could not convince.”—GOETHE. Procecd ings of 
thc Royal In&titutian of Grcat BriUwu Vol.ix., part iii. f p. 353^5. 

Dr. W. Friend says 

11 It has, over aod over again t been the hope and expectation 
of intelligent and unprejudiced men that some lesa extravagant 
and more intelligihle system would, sooner or later, be found aa 
a substitute for the mathejnatical romance wùth which Newton 
has favoured the world. This name has been the sanction for a 
device, which, the more itis examined y excites the more astonish- 
ment at its adoption by men of research and observation.” 

Then, again, Kepler's laws, said to be 50 well established 
! and so absolutely necessary to the truth of the Newtonian 
hypothesis, when weighed in the balance by competent 
judges, are contradicted and set aside by a stroke of the pen. 
Professor W, B, Carpenter, in th eModern Review forOctober, 
i8So, says: 

41 It was not until twdve years after the publication of his 
first two laws, that Kepler was able to announce the discovery of 
the third, This, agaín, was the outcome of a long series of 
GUESSES, and what was remarkable as to the error of the idea 
which suggested the second law to his mind, was still more 
remarkable as to the thírd \ for not only, in his search for the 
1 harmony * of which hc felt assured, did he procecd on the 
crroneous notion of a whirling force emanating from the Sun, 
whicb decreases with increase of distance, but he took as his 
guide another ASSUMPTION so li*ss erroxeous, viz., that 
thc of thc Planets increase witb their distances trom tlie 

Sun. In order to make this last fit with thefacts he w r as drìven to 
ASSUME a relation of their respcctivc densities . which we tioiv 
know to be UTTERLY UNTRUE; for, as be bìmself says. 
'unlcss we ASSUME this proportion ot the densities, the law of 
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the penodic times wiU not answer. 1 Thus, says bis biographer, 
'three out of the four sufifxisitions made by Kepler to expíain the 
beautifullawhe had detectedarenowTNDlSPUTABLY KNOWN 
TO BE FALSE, what he consicìered to be the proof of it being 
only A MODE OF FALSE REASONING by which 4 any 
required result migbt be deduced from any given principles,” 

Newton's theory and Kepler’s laws are the chief founda- 
tion stones of modern astronomy, and when these are shaken, 
the whole fabrìc reels and staggers like a drunken man ; 
until, sooner or later it will find a grave ín the oblivion that 
it so well merits. 

The Datly Chronicle of 8th Aprìl, 1891, says : 

44 It may be a surprise to find that we arc still impcrfcctly 
acquaintcd with the figure of the Earth." 

The Ccylon Indeficndcnt^ of December, 1893, hasthe 
following:— 

l4 This question seems to be still agitating the Austrian 
Government, and more than one Anstrian man-of-war that has 
called here lately has had an officer on board whose special com- 
mission was to make observations for the purpose of ascertaining 
thc attraction of the earth in order thereby to arrive at the exact 
shape of the globe. An officer thus employed is on tbc Austrian 
steamer Fasana, who, since the vessePs arrjval, has spent a good 
deal of time at the Nationat Bank, wherc a room was allotted 
him for the jiurpose of adjusting his instruments. An officer 
engaged on similar duty was on the Kaiscrin Elhahdh the other 
day. M 

Von Gumpach, in his work “Figure of the Earth,” tells 
us how the men of science made the world a globe. 

The earth of the Newtonian theory, is the mere creation of 
the fancy. Its shape has been determined, partly of imaginary 
and partly of positively erroneous elcments; and resnlts of 
snbsequent experiments and measurements have, by tneans of 
purely mathematical factors and tentative formulas been adapted 
toits PRE-SUPPOSED FIGURE.” 

Mr. J. Gillespie, who believes that the earth is a globe 
suspended in space, with no revolution round the sun, says, 
in his tf Triumph of Philosophy/' page 6. 

“ I can challenge any astronomer in Grcat Britain on any 
point in theoretical astronomy, and prove that tìu prtsent thcavy 
is a regular bnrlesque t A HOAX and A SWINDLE, If it is a sin 
to tcll a lie, what must bc the doom of men who teach gcneration 
after gencration one of the most glaring and degraded falsehoods 
ever laid before mankind.” 

Dr. Lardner, in his Museum of Science/' says 

u All the dìumal changes of appearanccs, presented by the 
firmament, the risings and settings of the snn, moon and stars, 



and their varying appearances in different latitades, admit of 
beíng explained with equal precision and completencss, either by 
stipposing the universe to revolve daity round the earth, or tt»e 
earth to revolvo daìly on its axis." 


r 

P Then as to the velocity of light (if light travels at all), 
f the same giorious mixture and uncertaintyagain present them- 
selves. Guillemin (“ The Heavens"') conjectures that light 
travels at the rate of 192,000 miles a second. M. Leon Kou- 
cault guesses 184,000 miles ; Sir R. Ball 180,000 miles ; the 
Editor of Science Stftitigs assumes (first time) 186,000 miles, 
second time 196,000 miíes. This ís aìl contradicted by a writer 
in the Engltsh Meclmnic of 2 7th Ju!y t 1S94, who says : 
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U I BELIEVE NO ONE NOW HOLDS THE VIEW 
THAT LIGHT ÀCTUALLY MOVES.” 

Most people think that there is only one school of 
Astronomy in vogue, whereas there are are at least four, all 
at loggerheads with each other, (1) The Ptulemaists, repre- 
sented by J, Gillespie, of Dumfries, who suppose the earth 
globe a centre for the revolution of the sun, moon, and stars; 

(2) The Koreshans of America, who suppose the “earth ,> a 
hollow globe for u$ to live inside; (3) The Newtonian 
Copernicans, who suppose the sun a centre, keeping the 
planets whirling in orbits by gravity ; and (4) the Cartesian 
Copernicans, who suppose the planets to vvhirl round the 
sun, without the necessity of gravity, Sir R. Phillips heading 
up this school. 

Astronomy vvill sometimes summon Geology to its aid, 
vvhen diflicult problems are awaitíng solution, but astronomers 
generally claim that when the two sciences disagree, 
astronomy is th t&afcst ASSUMPTION. S. Laing, however, 
in his u Modern Science and Modern Thought ,f claims 
superiority for Geology. On pages 48 and 49, he says r 

u The conclusions of Geology, at any ratc up to tbe Silurian 

period.are approximati facts and NOT THEORIES, 

while the astronomical conclusions are THEORIES, bascd on 
data so uncerlain t that while ìn sotne cases they give results ìn- 
credibtyshort,\ikcthatoí 15,000,000years for the whole past proccss 
of the formation of the solar system, in others they give results 
almost ùicredibly long, as in that which supposes‘the Moon to 
have becn thrown off when the earth was rotating in three hours. 

.the safest course , io the present state of our knowiedge 

’ scems tobe to ASSUME THAT GEOLOGY REALLY PROVES 

tbe duratìon of thc present order of thingsto havebeen somtwhere 
ov r er 100,000,000 years/ 1 

Thus onc fable (falsely called science) exposes another J 
fable of about the same value, <f The safest course in the | 





present state of the utter ignorance of u science*' as to the 
matters here in disputi, is certainly co reject both these 
delusions, and seek the truth for ourselves. 

Geological blunders have been many and frequent, but 
they are seldom allowed to reach the eyes or ears of those 
who are duped into believing all this imposing <tf science >, 
teaches. The Daily Chroniclc of i4th January, <893, speaks 
pretty plain, and proves the truth of the above remarks, ITie 
paper says: 

“ A GEOLOGICAL BLUNDER.' 1 

M There is in Naturc an artlclc by a Fretich writer an Sír 
Archibald Geikic, Director-General of thc Gcological Stirvey* 
which is just now cansing a good deal of talk amongst Engìish 
men of science. Of course, nobody is snrprìsed at the fulsome- 
ncsa of M. de Lapparent's eulogy. As Naiure seems to exist 
for pushìng the grcat official scientific syndicate of Hnxìey, 
Hooker, Geikie and Co., Limited—very strictly limited—which 
may be said to u run " science in England, M. de Lapparent 
would probibly not have been ptrmìticd to write anything about a 
member of it unlcss it was fulsome. What has really amazed 
pcople ìs Ihe audacity with which a famous historic bungle on tho 
part of the Geological Survey is glossed over, and tbe Director- 
Gcnera! not only credited’ \vith the work of those who exposed 
and corrected it, to his utter discomforture, but actually covered 
with laurels for thus winníng one of the most glorious scientific 
conqucsts of the century. The whole thing is delightfully 
characteristic of State-endowed science in England. If you are 
one of the officiaì syndicate who “ run M it, you may blunder 
with impunity and make your country ridiculous at the taxpayers* 
expense. Sdentific mcn who can correct you shriuk from the 
taslc. They know that the syndicate can bdycott them, and by 
intrigue keep thein out of every honour and profit, and that the 
syndìcate’s satellites can write and shout down everywhere inde- 
pendent non*official critics. They also know that if, perchance, 
some partipular intrepid person does succeed Ìn exposing one oí 
this syndicate, thcy can always, by the samc means—after the 
public has forgotten the incident—suppress him r and boldly 
appropriate to themselves the credit of bis work." 

44 The geologicai secret of the Highlands, witb the unlocking 
of which Sir Archibald Geikie is now credited, was rcally made a 
puzzle for more than half a century by the blundering of the 
Geographical Survey and Director-General Sír Roderick 
Murchison—and famous courtier and ír society M geologist of the 
last generation. In the Higblands he saw gneisses and ordinary 
cry'stallinc schists resting on Silurian strata, and he foolishly 
held the sequence to be quite normah The schists, he would 
have it, were not archaic formations, but onty meta-morpboscd 
Silurian deposits. He also held that primitive gueiss w r as not 
part of the molten crust qf ihe globc, but only sediments of sand 
and mud altered by intense pressure and heat. Murchison, not 
to pnt too fine a point on it,bounced M everybody Ìnto accept- 
tìng tbis ahsiird theory,* and tbe wboVe oí thc Geological 

Snrvey, with its official and soda\ ^ 



unscrupmlous power of the offìdal syndicatc wh\c\ì tben, as now^B 
jobbcd science wherever it had a State endawment, were spent in V 
perpetuating the blunder aud blasting the scientific reputation ^ 
of whoever scoffed at it. 13 ut in the Natural History School ot 1 

Abcrdecn University it r vas scoffed at, Thc late Dr. Nicol, 1 

Professor of Natural History in Aberdeen, proved that Murchison ' 
and the Survey wcre whoìly wrong, his proof bcing as completc 
as thc cxisting statc of science allowcd. When he dicd r Dr. 
Alleync Nicholson took the same side, and for years, in rclation 
to this grand problem, it was Aberdeen University against the 

world.In shouting the last word no voicc has becn 

louder Ihan Sír Archibald Geikie's, It is therefore divcrting to 
find his offìcial biographcr stating in Naturc that all the tíme he 
was wrestling iit foro ronscicntia with doubts as to thc soundncss 
of thc officiaì position, and that finaìly “ his iove of truth” 
prompted him to order a re-survey of the whotc Highland region. 

In pìain English t thc tajfpaycr, havitig had topayfor Murchisoti's 
bungling survey* was, because of his suocessor’s “ love of truth,' 1 
to enjoy the Inxury of payhig ovcr again to correct iL 

The real truth, howevcr, is this :—When it was supposed 
that thc Abcrdouians wcre finnlly crushed, thcrcarosein England 
a young geologist called Lapworth, who had the courage to 
rcvise the whole controversy and take sides with the Aberdecn 
school. As he devdopcd an cxtraordinaiy genius for stratigraphy 
he not only broke to pieces the official work of the Geolpgical 
Survey in thc Highlands, but by revealiug the true secret of the 
structure of that perplexiug region, he plaved havoc with the 
Murchisons and the Geikics and all theír satcllitcs, convicting 
them of bunglìng and covering them with ridicule, , , . 

Nattire r in fact t in tbese parts had sufiered from a much 
morc powerful cmctic than Murchison imagined, and when bits 
of the primitive cnist of the globíì were thrown up and pushcd 
on thc top of more recent deposits, Murchisou jumpcd to Ihc 
condusion that they were of later date tlian what they lay on. 

It was a tcrribU hlundcr, as the Aberdeen meti persistently held, 
and we do not wonder that Sir Archibald Geikie, who rose to 
place and power by defendíngit,is anxious to bavehis connection 
with it vciìcd by a friendìy hand. But it is rather outragcous for 
thc fricndly hand to give him thc crcdit of conccding the very 
crvor whicn he dcfendcd to the ìast gasfi, and deprive Professor 
Lapworth of the honour of having banished it from science. One 
of thc most diverting things, howcver, in the Articìe in Noturc 
is that Sir Archibald Geikie is belauded because t when frightened 
by the stír Professor Lapworth's paper made in 1883, he w-as 
fain to scud his sur\ eyors to go over the Highlands again—he, 
as thcir officiai chief t ordcrcd tlicm il to divest themsclves of any 
prCposscssìan in fuvour of publishcd victos, and to map out the 
actual facts. M Oìd Colin Campbell, w’heu he objected to the 
institution of the Victoria Cross t said it was as absurd to 
dccoratca soldier for being bravc as,a wotnan for being vìrtuous. 

He dìd not furesee a still greater absurdity—that of eulogising a 
man of scicnce because hc instructcd his ats&X&xfe 
truth whcn con ducting an investigaúon Vu\o \vví» 

(l/atirjours). —From the Daiiy OÍmmicU., Satuvda^^ 
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And in a further issue the same paper says : 

“ Sir Arcbibald Geikie, Director-Gencral of the Geological 
Survey, has at last takeu notice—in Naturt, we need hardly say 
—of our artícle condemning the atterapt to give the Survey all 
thc crcdit of some of the most remarkable discoveries of the age 
whích have rcally been made by men unaided by the State, and 
toiling for daiìy bread as tcachers of science, We had heard 
soincthing that caused us to expose this scandaĹ The fact is the 
ofhcial ring of State-cndowed science, not content with tobbing 
the Koyal Society aud its distinctions, as theír critics have bccn 
showing in the Timts, are meditating a raid on the taxpayer. 
They want more money, and as a preliminary step their ofbcial 
or^jxn Natttre of course bcgins to “boom" their work and repu- 
tations. This is a good old game. The only novelty in the 
situation Ìs that a daily newspaper, £or the first tiine in history, 
ventured to show it up. We do not desire to be harsh to t6e 
idustrious scientists who edit Nuturc. It is the duty of aìl officiai 
organs to make liig men out of smail matcrial. But when they 
begin to do this by cooly confiscating the acbievctnents of private 
and Ìndcpendent workcrs for onc of the managing partners of 
the great firm of Huxley, Geikie, Dyer & Co., limìted, we thought 

it time to protest.The letters that have bccn ap- 

pearing in the Tìmcs make somefunny revelations about tlie way 
the Koyal Soriety is “worked." Sir Archibald Geilcie’s defence 
suggests that íf the Times only followed up the gaine it sccnted 
it would show its rcaders plcuty of sport. We ourselves would 
make no objection to a vote of money in aid of researches ioto 
the “frank tT and “practical TT manner in which, and ihc icrms on 
which , the ofíicial gangof srience frequently acknowlcdge’ 7 ihe 
achievements of young outsidcrs. TT — Ùaily ChrvnÌcie, Feb. 2, 1893, 

Modern Astronomy has been set down as u the most 
exact of all the sciences, Ji and geology said to be little less 
than infallible. The reader may form his own conclusions 
from the above extracts- 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION 

ìs said to be be one ofthebest proofs that theearth is a globe. 

It is often assertcd—generally by those who have not 
the remotest idea of the subject—that ships have sailed round 
the world on one course, East or West‘ and come back to the 
place where they started from, It will be a suprise to such 
to be informed that this wonderful feat of navigation has 
never yet been accomplished; that it ís most unlikely that it 
vvill ever become a fact; and that it would take several oí 
the proverbial €í small fortunes to successfully carry it out. 

Sotne people think it is quite an easy matter to start 
from, say Liverpool, and steer vvest and come bacK to the 
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starting point. Suppose we attempt such a journey. After 
crossing the Atlantic we must leave the ship and traverse 
the American continent As there are no roads running due 
vvest, we should have to take the sun # $ bearing almost hourly 
to keep us on the true course; sometimes having to cross 
private property> travel through cultivated lands, and in some 
cases to go through other people's houses to preserve a 
westerly course. Suppose we arrived at the other side and 
then took ship across the Pacific, vve shouid again have to 
travel across a continent—thonsand of miles—to get back to 
the North Sea, and then across it and Hngland vve might 
arrive at Liverpool. If anyone thinks this possible he ought 
to try it. 

If the reader will scan the surface of a school globe, he 
will at once see that if such a thingshould ever be attempted f 
no reasonable hope of success could be entertained f unless 4 
the attempt were made ìn the extreme south. Suppose a 
ship to start from Cape Point, latitude 34 south, and steer 
east. The first land encountered would be Australía. She 
would thenhave to go south to clear the land and so could 
not return to her starting point on an easterly course, but 
would have to take many courses to return there. 

Let the ship start from Cape Horn, in latitude 56 south, 
and steer west. She would socn encounter islands and would 


have to alter her course to north or south to clear them, and 
so could not get back to Cape Hom on a westerly course. 
The same would apply on an easterly course. 

It is evidcnt, therej'ore , that the earth cctn only be circumnavi - 
gatcd on one course tn the extreme south . There, the dangers 
of icebergs, of magnitudes never met with in the north, and 
darkness during a great part of the year, vvould render such 
an expedition costly, dangerous, and of long duration. 

Say a vessel starts on an easterly or westerly course 
in iatitude 65 south. She could only sail during the very 
fìnest of summer weather, and would havo to come north 
during the winter. Returning to her last point, she could 
again start on the course round the world, and continue so 
long as the fine weather lasted, repeating the process of going 
north during the dark and winter months. That this would 
occupy a long time, and cost a deal of money f is plain 
enough to anyone vvilling to be convinced. For í/iese reasons 
I atn of opinim thatno ship roill ever sail round the world on 
one course and come back to her startitìg ỳoint . And yet some 
the world a globe! One of the greatest feats of navigation 
wiU tell you that it has been done scores of times, and proves 
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and seamanship that man could undertake, and which has 
never yet been attempted, is spoken of as though it were a 
matter of almost daily occurence! And who but the 
astronomers are responsible for such-like fallacies in school 
books and astronomical works? Who but those famed for 
“ learned ignorance are answerable for the foolish arrogance 
and stupid credulity of the masses on this subject r Can 
there be any truth in a science which isfounded on conjecture 
and supported by so-called facts as proof of its correctness, 
which facts have never existed outside the brains of their 
inventors r 

If it were said that a vessel could sail round the world, 
allowing for deviations for land, ice, and other obstacles in 
the way of her making one course ; so that by making many 
and various courses she could at length return to herstarting 
♦ point, I wouldhaveno quarrelwiththepropoundersof U circum- 
navigation/' But if the general statements on the point 
were reduced and brought within the compass of fact, in 
language such as the above, the supposed proofofthe world's 
rotundity would be annihilated. In Evers' “ Navigation ” it 
is stated that a vessel may leave a port, sail round the earth, 
and come back to her starting point on one course . This, I 
have no hesitation iti stating, is absolutely false . If otherwise, 
I should be glad to be informed of the name of the port. 

The learned are beginning to see through the fallacy of 
the circumnavigation proof of the world’s rotundity, as the 
following from “ Elementary Physiography, ,, by Professor 
Richard A. Gregory, F.R.A.S., clearly shows : 

“The earth has been circumnavigated a great many times, 
and it is a common occurrence for a ship to leave England, and 
by steering westward all the voyage to arrive in England again 
without retracing an inch of her way. Similarly, we can joumey 
round the globe, sometimes traveliing on land, and sometimes on 
the sea, but eventually returning to the starting point without at 
all turning back on our course. This would appear to be a 
certain proof that the earth’s surface is curved, nevertheless it 
has been pointed out that circumnavigation would be possible if 
the earth had a flat surface, with the north magnetic pole at its 
centre. A compass needle would THEN always pomt to the 
centre of the surface, and so a ship might sail due east and west, 
as indicated by the compass, and eventually return to the same 
point by describing a circle.” 

D. Wilson-Barker, R.N.R., F.R.S.E., remarks, in his 
work on “ Navigation ” : 

“The fact that the earth has been sailed round, is not sufli- 
cient proof as to its exaqt shape,” 
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After these “authoritative” statements, we may hope that 
this so-called proof of the globular shape of the earth will 
soon be expunged from the text books. 


CURVATURE. 


In “ Mathematical Tables *’ the curvature of 

the globe is given as 7.935 inches to the mile, varying 
inv r ersely as the square of the distance. If it be required to 
ascertain the curvature on a globe oí 25,000 statute miles 
equatorial circumference, square the distance and multiply 
by 7.935 inches. The result is the curvature. Thus, in six 
miles there is a dip of nearly 24 feet; in 30 miles, nearly 600 
feet; and so on. 

• In “ Mensuration, ,, by T. Baker, C.E., the correction for 
curvature is said to be 7.962 inches to the mile. These two 
equations so nearly agree, and amount to just about what 
the correction would be on a globe of the size the earth is 
said to be, that they may be taken as correct. If, therefore, 
the world we live on is a globe, it is a simple matter to find 
out how far any object at a given height can be seen. 

In September, 1898, I received a letter from Australia, 
in which the writer says: 

“ In the year 1872 I was on board the ship “ Thomas Wood,” 
Capt. Gibson, from China to London. Owing to making a long 
passage, we ran short of provisions, and so short atter rounding 
the Cape that the Captain spoke of putting into St. Helena for 
a supply. It was then my hobby to get the first glimpse of land, 
and in order to do this I would go up to the topgallant yard and 
make a survey, just as the sun would be rising. The island was 
clearly in view, well on the starboard bow. I reported this to 
Capt. Gibson. He disbelieved me, saying it was impossible, as 
we were 75 miles distant. He, however, offered me paper and 
pencil to sketch the land I saw. This I did. He then said, ‘you 
are right,” and shaped his course accordingly. I had never seen 
the Island before, and could not have described the shape of it 
had I not seen it.” 

St. Helena is a high volcanic island, and if my informant 
had seen the top only, there would have to be an allowance 
made for the height of the land, but as he sketched the islanc/ y 
he must have seen the whole of it, which should have been 
3,650 feet below the line of sight, if the world be a globe 
(deducting 100 feet for the height of the yard he viewed’ it 
from), 

Yì'i. 
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In 11 Chamber5 , Information for the People/ 1 section on 
Physical Geography, page 59, the following occurs : 

,l ln North Amenca, thc basin or drainagc of thc Mississippi 
is estimatcd at 1,300,000 square miles, and that of the St, Law- 
rened at 600,000; while northward of the soth paralle), extends 
an ínhospitable./íírt of perhaps greater dimensions. . . , Ncxt 

iu ordcrof importance is that section of Europe extcnding from 
Ihc German Sea, throiifíh Pmssia, Poland, and Russia, towards 
the Ural Mountains, presenting indifferently tracts ofheath, s:ind 
and opcn pasture, and rcgarded by geographers as ONE VAST 
PLANE. So flat is the general profìle of the region, that it has 
been remarked, IT IS POSSIBLE TO DRAW A LINE 
FROM LONDON TO MOSCOW, WHICH WOULD NOT 
PERCEPTIBLY VARY FKOM A DEAD LEVEL. 1 ’ 

Tlie foregoing is a London-to-Moscow proof that the 
surface of the world is not globulatr On a globe, no matter 
how powerful the glass, only a certain distance couldbe seen, 
as the roundness of the globe would prevent a glass from 
seeing round it, ancl its thickness would equall}' - prcvent one 
seeing through it. But in fine weather objects at distances 
out of all proportion to what the curvature would allow, are 
visible with the assistance of a good glass. The following 
from the “ Voyage of a Naturalist,” by C. Darwin, page 166, 
illustrates this point: 

“ The guanaco, or wild liama.—Mr, Stokcs told mc that hc 
one day saw, through a glass, a herd of these animals w*hich 
evidently Had been frightened, and wcre running away at full 
speed, althongb thàr dhtance so great thal ht could not dis- 
tuiguish them with the naked eye." 

From the n Atlas of Physical Geography, 1 " by the Rev, 
T. Milner, IM.A., I extract the following: 

Vast arcas cxhibit a perfectty dead lcvef scarcely a rise ex- 
isting through 1,500 miles from the Carpathians io the Urals, 
South of the Baltic tht coiuttry is so flat that a prevailing north 
wind will dnvc the waters of the Stattiner Haf into the mouth of 
the Oder, and give Ihc riv r er a backward ílovv 30 or 40 miles. 11 

4, The plains of Vencxuela and New Granada, in South 
America, chicHy on the left of thc Orinoco, are termed llanos, or 
lcvcl fields. Often in the spacc of 270 square míles THE 
SURP'ACE DOES NOT VARY A SINGLE FOOT. ,T 

“The Amazon only falls tí feet in the last 700 miles of its 
course; the La Plata has only adesccnt of oue thirty-third of an 
inch a mile, 11 

These extracts clearly prove that the surface of tlie earth 
is a level surface, aud that, therefore, theworld is notaglobe. 
And when we come to consider the surface of the world undcr 
thesca, we shall find the same unformity of evidence against 


the popular vieu\ In ° Nature and Man,” by Protessor W* 
B. Carpenler, article “The Deep Sea and its Contents/ 1 
pages 320 and 321, the writer says : 

lí Notbing scctns to havc stmck tlie “ Chal]cngcr M surveyors 
more than the extraordinary FLATNESS {exccpt in thc ncigh- 
bourhood of land) of that depressed poi'tion of thc earth's crust 
which fonns the FLOOK OF THE GKEAT OCEANIC AREA- 
* . » . If the bottom of mid-ocean were laid dry, an obscrvcr 

staiuìing on any spot o/ it would jind himscìf surrouiuM BY A 
PLAIN» ouly comparable to that of thc North Amcrican prairies 

or the South American painpas.The fonn of thc 

depressed area which lodges thc water of the deep ocean is 
rather, indccd, to bc likencd to that of a FLAT WAITElí or 
TEA TKAY, surrouncled b y an elevated aud deeply-sloping rim, 
than to that of the basin vnth which it is comraonly compared/* 

This remarkable writer teìls of thousands of miles, in the 
Atiantic, the Pacific f and the great Southem Ocean bcds 
being aplane surface, and from his remarks it is clear that 
A FLAT SURFACE IS THE GENERAL CONTOUR 
OF THE BED OF THE GREAT OCEANS FOR TENS 
OF THOUSANDS OF SQUARE MILES. 


CANALS. 

If the earth be. the globe of popular belief, it is very 
evident that in cutting a canal, an allowance must be made 
for the curval ure of the globe, which allowance would corres- 
pond to the square of the distance multiplicd by eight 
inches, neariy, From the Agc, of 5th August 1893, lextract 
the followíng; 

u The German Empcror performed the ccrcmony of openiug 
the Gatcs of the Baltic and North Sea Cana 1 t in the spring of 
t8gi. Thc canal starts at Holtenan, on the sonth sidc of KieJ 
Ba\\ and joins the Elbe 15 miles above its mouth, Itìs 61 niìlcs 
íong, 2Qo feet wide at thc suríacc aud 83 fccl at bottoni, thc 
depth being 28 feet. No locks are required, as the surfacc of the 
iiL'O scas is lcvcL * 1 

Let tliose who believe it is the practice for surveyors to 
make allowance for 41 curvature ,J ponder over the foliowing 
from the Manchester Ship Canal Company ,—(Earfh Jievieiv, 
October, 1893). 

** It is cnstomary in Railway and Canal coustructions for all 
levels to l>e rcfcrred to a datura which is notninaHy horizontal, 
and is so shown on all sections. ii is nol the fmcticc itt íaytttg 
vut Pubiic IKerAs to makc tilloK'nticc for the cun'uture of the earthS '— 
Mauchester Ship Canal Co v Engineer's OtKcc, igth February, 
tSg2, 


. Trt c.(, h ** yu U > 
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A surveyor, Mr. T. Westwood, writes to the Earth 
Revtew , for January, 1896, as follows : 

44 In levelling, I work from Ordnance marks, or canal levels, 

to get the height above sea level.I work sometimes from 

what is known as the Wolverhampton level, this is said to be 
473.19 feet above sea level; sometimes I work from the Birming- 
ham level, this is said to be 453.04 feet above sea level. Some- 
times I work from the Walsall level, this is said to be 407.89 feet 
above sea level. The puzzle to me used to be, that, though each 
extends several miles, each level was and is treated throughout 
its whole length as the same level from end to end ; not the 
least allowance being made for curvature, although if the earth 

werq a globe, 112 feet ought to be allowed.One of the 

civil engineers in this district, after some amount of argument 
on each side as to the reason why no allowance for curvature 
was made, said he did not believe anybody would know the 
shape of the earth in this life.” 

I think most will grant that a practical man is capable 
of forming a judgment, in all cases of more value than the 
merely theoretical calculator. Here, then, we h'ave the 
evidence of practical men to the effect that no allowance for 
curvature is made in cutting canals, a clear proof that we 
are not living on a huge ball, but on a surface, the general 
contour of which is level, as the datum line from which 
surveys are made IS ALWAYS A HORIZONl'AL LINE. 


DISAPPEARANCES OF SHIPS AT SEA. 


J. W. Draper, in his “ Conflict between Religion and 
Science, M page 160, says : 

44 The circular visible horizon and its dip at sea, the gradual 
appearance and disappearance of ships in the offing, cannot fail 
to incline intelligent sailors to a belief in the globular form of 
the earth.” 

The “ circular visible horizon " amounts to nothing, 
because if we take our stand in a large square of, say, 20 
miles, the visible horizon will be circular, any point in the 
distance being the edge of the circle of vision. If we measure 
off a square of 100 miles or so, the vision will be bounded by 
a circle, the limit of sight. So the “ circular visible horizon 
may at once be dismissed. But “ its dip at ^sea ” is just what 
has never been seen. It is the very thirvg that requires to be 
seen to establish the globular theory *, it \s t\ve very 
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that never has been seen, Wherever we look at sea, the 
water extends in one straight line, as far as the eye can 
reach, A fiat surface is always seen, and ships are seen at 
distances altog-ether out of proportion to the allowance to be 
made for convexity, if the surface were a convex one, 

When a ship or any other ohject recedes from the\ 
observer on a level surface the highest part is ahvays seen 
last by reason of perspective, So that ihe masts and sails of 
a receding vessel on a flat surface should be secn long after 
the hull has become invtsible to the naked eye. Besides this 
law of perspective, the hull of a vessel is generaìly of a dark 
colour, and often at a very short distance disappears to the 
naked eye, because it has lost its individuality in the mass 
of surrounding water, both hull and water being nearly oí 
the same colour. It appears to have mitigled with the water, 
and is thus lost to sight. The hull has no background what- 
ever, but the masts and sails have a splendid background 
against the sky, and stand out to advantage, and are, for this 
reason aìso, seen long after the hull has vanished. But that 
the hull has not “ gone down behind a hill of water*’—tliat 
it is not because of the globular surface of the water that it 
ís invisible—has been proved by the wríter many tìmes. 

At Capetown, sometime ago, Imadespecial experiments 
with a view to arrive at the truth of the matter. On one 
occasion I watched the schooner Lilla, ofCapetown, sail away 
north, bound to Saldanha Bay. Instead of gradually going 
down the hilí of water—the observer always being'on the 
highestpart—she appeared to ascend an inclined plane, until 
she reached the level of my eye—perhaps 100 feet above sea 
level—and then gradually diminíshed insize. Soon her hull 
disappeared—it was painted black—and her masts :md sails 
became smaller and smaller every mínute. I then applied a 
binocular to the eye, and saw her hull plainly enough. It 
remained in sight until the individuality of the vessel's parts 
were lost :n the distance. 

The iron barque La Quertda , of Liverpool, sailed out of 
Table Bay bound to Australia. I watched heruntil the hull 
had completely disappeared; but on applying the glass saw 
it as clearly as possible, and this when the vessid was at 
least lomilesaway. So that the “hill of water’* in both 
these instances was imaginary only. 

In May, 1895, I was a passenger on board the U.S.S. 
Goth* In Algoa Bay I gave a brief lecture on the subject of ^ 
thís work, and had much discussion wWv sovc\e o\ \\\^ 
gers; one affirming he cou\(l beV\o\e a\\ \ ^\<\> \n\^\ 
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.exception of the way I accounted for the disappearance oi 
ships at sea. I replied that vve would likely see one of the 
ships, and then it could be tested, Next day I observed a 
vessel about ten míles away, but thougli the masts and sails 
were pretty clear, the hull was not to be seen, Applyìng 
the glass I saw the hull as plain as any other part of the ship, 
I called the gentleman with whom I had the previous day’s 
conversation and showed him the vessel. I asked him to 
look at the ship for some time so as to be quite sure wbether 
the hull was visible or not. After looktng a minute or so he 
was quite certain that the huH could not be seen I asked 
him why it was invisible. Because, 5 ’ said he, “it ishídden 
behind a hill of vvater, the surface of the o ean beiug,convex. M 
I asked him if he believed my glass could see through a 
4í hill of \vater/ J and gave him the astronomer's curvature for 
the distance—which he admitted to be io miles—as to by 10 
by 8 inches = 66 feet, less z o feet for height of eye and 
io feet for height of the other vessefs hull, = 36 feet the 
hull should have been below the vvater. He replied that the 
glass could not, of course, see through a hill of water, and 
applied it to his eye. Great was his astonishment on seeing 
the hull, but'equally ready was his confession that the theory 
of the earth's rotundity founded on the disappearance ofships 
at sea was false. 

On a steamer ín Alarch, 1S97, when near St. Helena my 
attention vvas called to a large vessel, just before sunset. 
With the naked eye the masts and sails vvere visible enough, 
but nothing of the hull could be seen. On applying the 
glass, there appeared to be no diíference, and I was forsome 
time lost in wonder, But as the sun got lovverin theheavens, 
I noticed that the vessel’s hull was overshadovved by banks 
of black cìouds lovv down on the vvater and thus could not be 
seen. The hull was enveloped ín dense blackness and was 
lost to the eye. But as soon as the sun was low enough to 
counteract this effect, I saw the hull quite plain with the 
glass, when only the sails were visible to the naked eye. 

Betvveen Teneriffe and Southampton vve siglited a largo 
four-masted steamer astern of us. The hull was also plainly 
to be seen—the vessel appeared to be in baìlast. Our ship’s 
officers said she was 12 miles avvay, and J think the distance 
was not less. For two whole days slic was visible to us 
astern ; sometimes the hull being quite plain, at other times 
being invisìble ; thus proving that the state of the atmosphere 
has more to do with the matter than globularity, if it existed, 
could have, Aaording íq th$ globtì (hcory, au objcd ỳlainly 
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vtstble to the naked eye and seen by scores of people^ should have . 
been gó feet below ‘the horizon, allowing both vessels to be the 
same height above the water, which was as near as possible 
correct, as our ship had scarcely any cargo on board and 
presented a high side out of the water. 

ANOTHER WITNESS. 

“ To the Editor of the Earth Review. 

Sir,—In August last I, with several other friends, being in 
Oban for a holiday, took a trip for a day in a sinall yacht on 
Loch Lorne, and being a glorious sunshiny day and so calm that 
not a ripple was seen, and being becalmed for an hour about 
mid-day we observed a good many sights of various kinds. 
Amongst other things that we saw was a yacht, which the captain 
told us was 12 miles distant. We saw all the masts and part of 
the hull, and to get a better view of her we took our binocular 
opera glass (a good one). Now, sir, would’nt it require a funny 
curvature table either with or without the odd fractions to 
explain how we saw the hull of that vessel twelve miles off ? 
According to a table furnished bv the present Astronomer Royal 
recently, it ought to have been 66 feet below the line of sight; 
but the “ table ” that we saw it from was the side of our yacht, 
and we concluded the sea was level. 

Yours respectfully, 

Siddal, Halifax. JOHN SMITH. 

The following is from “ ioo Proofs that the Earth is not 
aGlobe” : 

“ If we take a trip down the Chesapeake Bay, in the day- 
time, we may see for ourselves the utter fallacv of the idea that 
when a vessel appears “ hull down,” as it is called, it is because 
the hull is “ behind the water ” : for, vessels have been seen, and 
may often be seen again, presenting the appearance spoken of, 
and away—far away—beyond those vessels, and, at the same 
moment, the level shore line, with its accompanying complement 
of tall trees, towering up, in perspective, over the heads of the 
* hull-down ’ ships l ” 

The following is from Chatnbers ’ 'Journaly of February, 
1895» page 32 : 

“ A good many years ago a Pilot in the Mauritius reported 
that he had seen a vessel which turned out to be 200 miles off. 
This incident caused a good deal of discussion in nautical circles 
at the time, and strange to say, a seemingly well authenticated 
case of the same kind occurred afterwards at Aden. A Pilot 
there announced that he had seen from the heights the Bombay 
steamer then nearly due. He stated precisely the direction in 
which he saw her, and added that her head was not then turned 
towards the port.Two days afterwards the missing j 
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steíimer entered the Port» and it was found on cnqturies thal at \ 
the tiine mentioned by the Pilot she was exactly in the direction 
aud position indicatcd by hitn» but ABOUT TWO HUNDKED 
MILES AWAV,” 


Under exceptional conditions of the atmosphere, there- 
fore, enormous distances can be penctrated by the unaided 
eye, and with a good telcscope, objects at distances totally 
out of proportion to the globular theory, can be seen. Takc 
the case uf the above steamer. If the globe theory be correct 
this vessel would have been FOUR MlhES BELOW THE 
LINE OF SIGHT, alíawing one nnie for hcìght of observer , 
and thus even when aided by the most powemil telescope 
ever invented, could not have been seen. Once more, it dawns 
on the thinking man, that the world is not the globe of 
popular credulity, but an extended motionless plane. 


DISTANCES, 


If the world be a globe, the distances which are sailed 
by ships íl sailing round the globe M would answer to the 
theory, and measurements as made by such ships would 
always answer to the theoretical distances of the astronomer. 
That such is not thecase, as I shall presently show, disproves 
the theory. First, let us enquire how distances areobtained, 
say in sailingon an easterly or westerly coursc. In obtaining 
the longitude by dead reckoning, an allowance for the sup- 
posed convergence (or shorter longitude) according to the 
lalitude would have to be made, when the result obtained 
should not vary much from lungitude obtained by observa- 
tion. When currents have to be reckoned with, the allowance 
for their known velocity in any direction would bring the 
resull of the dead reckoning up to that obtained by observa- 
tion ; always remembering that if a ship is steering east, for 
example, the allowance FOR THE DIRECTION of the 
current rannot be tlie same as would have to be made by a. 
vessel in the same latitudes steering west. lý the alliftvance 
for currents be made tn the same dìreciion whcn thc s/ttfi is 
stecring wcst as whcn shc is st erittg eas/ y IT 1 S VERY EVI- 
DENT THAT TIiIS IS DONE TO BRING THE 
THEORETICAL RESULT INTO LINE WITH THE 
ACTUAL FACTS. Navigators are often at aloss toacnount 
for the great differences between dead reckoning (even when J 
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the allovvance for currents has been made) and the ship's 
position as cbtained by observation, Believing that they 
,are sailing on a globular surface, nothing presents itself to 
the mind, but tbe usual theories by which they unsuccessfully 
endeavour to account for the discrepancy. Díd they know 
that the surface of the ocean is a plane surface (///£> r OUGHT 
10 KNOW THISk something new would present itself for 
consideration, thfories would be abandoned, and investiga- 
tion instituted, The result could not fail to be advantageous 
to navigation generally. In IJ South Sea Voyages/' by Sir 
James C. Ross, Vol. i, page 96 states: 


u We found ourselves every day from 12 to 18 miles by 
observation ia advancc of our reckomng,* T 


Page 27 : 


14 By our observations at noon we fonnd ourselves 58 miles 
to tbe castward of our reckoningìn two days, 5 ' 


“Voyage towards the South Pole T ” by Captain Jas, 
Weddell, states: 


“ Feb. iitb, at noon, in lat. 65° 53' Sonth t -our chronameters 
gave 44 miles more than the Jog in three days.” 


Lieutenant Wilkes says tbat in less than 18 hours he 
was 20 miles to the east ofhis reckoning, in latitude 54 0 2o y 
South. In Anson's Voyage round the World,” by R. 
Walter, page 76, the following statement is made : 


“Itwas, indeed, most wonderful that the currenta should 
have driven ns to the eastward with such strength ; for the whole 
squadron esteemed themsclves Tjpwards of 10 degrees more 
wcsterly than this land (Straits of Magcllan); so that in running 
dowti, by our account, al)out 19 degrees of longitude, wc had , 
not really advanced lialf that distance. 1 ’ 


Captain Woodside, of the American barquentine Echo> 
at Capetown, on 2óth June, 1898, reports that on i2th 
January f 1896, being without observation for two days and 
g'oing 250 miles a day on a straight course, he expected to 
be 100 miles south and a long way to the eastward of Gough 
Island in latitude 40° south, but was startled to fincl his ship 
making straight for the island, and barely escaped shipwreck. 
The Philena IVinslow was wrecked there 25 years ago, and 
there are remains of numerous other wrccks. 

The fact that in sailing either east or west the currents 
are aìlowed i/ic same way y proves that the rotundity idea is 
the factor which effectually debars our navigators from 
gbtaining a correct solution of the difficulty. Let it be 
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acknowledged that, as the surface of all standing water is 
level, the vvorld is a plane and not a globe, and investigatìon 
may be instituted into the causes of the discrepancies to 
whìch we have alluded. But so long as the globular idea 
prevails, so long will it be impossible for the navigator to 
arrive at the truth of the matter. I have further weight of 
evidence on this important branch of our snbject, by com- 
paring the theoretical measurements of the supposed globe' 1 
with the distances actually made in saiiing. These data, 
which I now submit, prove clearlv to any unprejudiced mind, 
that the world cannot be the globe of astronomical imagina- 
tion ; but that it is an outstretched circular plane, without 
axial or orbital motion. 

Sir Robert Ball, in his u Story of the Heavens/' page 
163, informs the reader that: 

“ The dimensions of the earth are known wìth a high degree 
of accuracy/* 

This writer is recognised as an able exponent of gtobular 
hypotheses, and it is generally conceded that what he says 
may be regarded as correct. Let us now enquire with what 
high degree of accuracy the dimensions of the earth are 
known. If the earth be the globe it is generally said to be, 
it is evident that the further we go south from the equator, 
the smaller will the circles be, and no circle south of the 
equator could be equal to that at the equator. 

The S.S. Nithsdale , of Glasgow, Captain Hadden, sailed 
from Hamelin Bay, in Western Australia, on 8th January, 
1898, arriving at Port Natal on ist February, 1898, having 
steamed 4,519 nautical miles, Her log, of which the chief 
officer, Mr. Boyle (also a passed Master), kindly gave me a 
copy, shows that she did not make quite a rhomb line track. 

Hamelin Bay is in latitude 34 0 south and longitude 115 0 
5 y east, Port Natal is situate in latitude 29 0 53' south and 31° 
4' east longitude. The difference of latitude being so small, 
we shail not get far out if we take the middle latitude, vi z .: 
32 0 south. The difference of longitude is 84° 1' or 4.28 of the 
complete circle of 360° ròund the world. Something *must 
be addcd to the ship's log so as to bríng the distance up to 
the rhomb line track, say 100 milcs; tlierefore, to hnd the 
distance rouncl the world at 32 0 south it is only necessary to 
solve the following problem : 

As S4 0 1' : 360° : : 4,619 nautical or 5,390 statute miíes, 
: X. Answer = 23,000 milcs, nearly. 
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This is several tliousand miles in excess of what the 
distance would or could be on a globe. And further south 
on a globe, the distance would be les.s. 

In the “ Cruise of H.M.S, Challenger /* by W, J. J. Spry, 
the dìstance made g-ood from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Melbourne is stated to be 7,637 miles. The Cape is in lati- 
tude 34 0 21* south and Melboume in latitude 37 0 south, the 
longitude of the Cape being 18 0 30' east and Melbourne 145° 
east. The middle latitude is 35J 0 . Difference of longitude 
126which makes the distance round the world at that 
latitude (35 J°) to be over 25,000 statute miles and as great as 
theequator is said tobe. Thus we see on reliable evidence 
that the further we go south the greater is the distance round 
the world, This latter distance is many thousand miles more 
than the purely theoretical measurement of the world at that 
latitude south. From the same work, we find tlie distance 
trom Sydney to Wellington to be 1,432 miles. The middle 
Iatitude is 3 7 and the difference oflongitude 23 0 36', which 
gives as the distance round the world at latitude 37^° south, 
25,300 satute miles ! This distance is again greater than the 
greatest distance round the u globe” is said to be and many 
thousands of miles greater than could be the case on a globe. 
Thus, on purely practical data, apart from any theory, the 
world is proved to diverge as the south is approached and not 
to convergc , as it would do on a globe. 


FLUIDS. 


It is in the nature of fluids to be and remain level, and 
wlien that level is disturbed by any influence whatever, 
niotion ensues until the Icval is resumed. 

Professor Airy tells us, in his “ Six Lectures on Astro- 
nomy/* that “ quick-silver is perfectly fluid, its surface is 
perfectly horizontaJ/ J We .may add that all fluids are the 
same, for the reason given by the next writer. 

Mr. W. T. Lynn, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
in his “First Principles of Natural Philosophy/' says : u the 
upper surface of a fluid at rcst is a horizontal plane. Becausc 
if a part of the surface were higher than the rest, those parís 
of the fluid which were under it would exert a greater 
pressure upon the surrounding parts than they receive from 
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them, so that motion would take place amongst the particles 
and continue until there were none at a higher level than the 
rest, that is, until the upper surface of the whole mass of 
fluid became a horizontal plane." 

The English Mechanic of 2Óth June, 1896, says: 

“ Since any given body of water ..... must have a level 
surface, i.e., no one part higher than another, and seeing that all 
our oceans ía few iníand seas excepted) are connected together, 
it follows that they are all VIRTUALLY OF THE SAME 
LEVEL.” 

In March, 1870, the Bedford Canal was chosen to ex- 
periment upon with a view of determining whether waterwas 
horizontal or convex. 

The following argument is taken from the report as 
printed in the Eield for 2Óth March, 1870, and is considered 
to be sufficient and unanswerable :— 

“ The stations appeared, to all intents and purposes, equi- 
distant in the field of view, and also in a regular series; first, the 
distant bridge; secondly, the central signal; and, thirdly, the 
horizontal cross-hair marking the point of observation ; showing 
that the central disc 13 ft. 4 in. high does NOT depart from a 
straight line takeu from end to end of the six mile6 in aný way 
whatever, either laterally or vertically. For, if so, and (as in 
the case of the disc qft. 4Ìn. high) if it were lower or nearer the 
water, it would appear, as that disc does, nearer to the distant 
bridge. If it were higher, it would appear in the opposite 
direction nearer the liorizontal cross-hair which marks the point 
of observation. As the disc 4 ft. lower appears near to the 
distant bridge, so a disc to be really 5 ft. higher would have to 
appear still nearer to the horizontal cross-hair of the telescope. 
And therefore it is shown that a straight line from one point to 
the other passes through the central point in its course, and that 
a curved surface of water has not been demonstrated.” 

In “ Theoretical Astronomy, ,, page 47, it is stated: 

“ On the Royal Observatory wall at Greenwich is a bcass 
plate, which states that a certain horizontal mark is 154 feet 
above mean water at Greenwich and 155.7 f ee * above mean 
water at Liverpool.” 

The difference of the level between Liverpool and Green- 
wich is thus shewn to be only 1.7 feet. If the world were a 
globe, the difference of level would be many thousands of 
feet. It is a common saying that water will find its level, 
and it is true. If water be dammed back, it will, as soon as 
released, take the easiest course to where it can find its level. 
The following from the Natal Mercury of 24th Qctober, 1898, 
fully illustrates this point; 
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A MOUNTÀIN OF WATER. 

London, Oct. 19 (Diggers' News Special).—The steamer 
Blanche Rock , whilst entering the Morpeth Dock, P#irkenhead, 
burst the dock gates. The water inside, which was 8 ft. higher 
than the level of the river, rushed out with tremendous force. 
The swirling mass of water damaged the shipping, and beached 
and sank a number of barges. Two lives were lost. 

As soon as the water got to the level of the river, its 
power woulci cease. 

C. Darwin, in his “ Voyage of a Naturalist,” page 328, 
tells us: 

“ I was reminded of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, by seeing 
the disc of the rising sun, intersected hy an horizon LEVEL AS 
THAT OF THE OCEAN.” 

A globe with level oceans would be a new thing in 
geography! 


FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 


In the “ History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science, ,, by J. W. Draper, page 153, we are informed that 

“ An uncritical observation of the aspectof nature persuades 
us that the earth is an extended level surface which sustains the 
dome of the sky, a firmament dividing the waters above from 
the waters beneath ; that the heavenly bodies—the sun, the 
moon, the stars—pursue their way, moving from east to west, 
their insignificant size and motion round the motionless earth 
proclaiming their inferiority. Of the various organic forms 
surrounding man none rival him in dignity, and hence he seems 
justified in concluding that everything has been created for his 
use—the sun for the purpose of giving him light by day, the 
moon and stars by night.” 

A critical observation of Nature, I may say, persuades 
an intelligent and unbiassed mind that “ seeingis believing, ,, 
and that, therefore, the world is not the globe of modern 
ideas. Dr. Draper further tells us, on page 156 of his book : 

“ Many ages previously a speculation had been broughtfrom 
India to Europe by Pythagoras. It presented the sun as the 
centre of the system. Around him the planets revolved in cir- 
cular orbits, their order of position being Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Márs, Jupiter, Saturn, each of them being supposed to rotate 
on its axis, as it revolved round the sun. 



11 Aristarchus adopted the Pythagorcan systcm as represent- 
ing thc actual facts. This Was tne result of a recognítíon of the 
suq’s aniazing distance, and tìurcforc of his enormous si/c. The 
heliocentric system, thus rcgarding thc sun as the central orb, 
dcgraded tbe earth to a very subordinate rank, making her onìy 
one of a cotnpany of six revolving bodies. ,r 

Tìùsspeculaiion (apt word this) has becn shown in the 
foregoing pages to be without the slightest foundation in 
fact, and the world shown to be a plane and not a globe. 

In “Modern Science and Modern Thought/* by S.Laing, 
thc followdng imaginative proof of the globular figure of the 
earth is brought forward : 

u If, for instance, by traveìling 65 iniles from North to 
Sontb, we lowcr the apparent height of the Pole Star one dcgrce, 
IT IS MATHEMATICALLY CÈRTAIN that we ìiave travelled 
this 65 miles, not along a flat surface, but along a circle which is 
three hundrcd and sixtv timtís 65, or, in round numbers* 24.000 

ìnilcs in circumfcrcnce, and 8,ooo itiìies in diametcr.and 

that the forin of ihc earth isa perfect sphcre of thcscdimcnsions." 

And on pages 162 and 163 the following is thecontinua- 
tion of the same ridiculous argument: 

" Until theCape was doublcd, the course of De Gania’s ships 
was in a gencral manner southward. Very soon it was noticcd 
that the elevation of the Pole Star abovc thc horizon was 
diminishing, and soon after the equator was reached thc star 
had ceascd to be visibìc. Meantiinc other stars, some of tlicin 
forming magnificerit constcllalions, had comc iuto víew—the 
stars of the' 'Southcrn hemisphere. ALL THIS WAS IN 
CONFORMITY TG THEORETICAL EXPECTATION 
FOUNDED ON THE ADMISSION OF THE GLOHULAR 
FORM OF THE EARTH, U 

]f we select a flat street a mile long, containing a row of 
lamps, it will be noticed that from wbere we stand the lamps 
gradually decline to the ground, the last one being ap- 
parently quite on the ground* Take the lamp at thc end of 
the street and walk away from it a hundred vards, and it 
will appear to be much nearer the ground than when we 
were close to it; kcep on walking away from it and it will 
appear to be gradually depressed until it is last seen on the 
ground and then disappears. Now, according to the astro- 
nomers, the whole mile was only depressed about eight 
inches from one end to the other, so that this 8 in. could not 
account for the enormous depression of the light as we 
recede from it. This proves that the depression of the Pole 
Star can and does take place in relation to a flat surface, 
simply because we increase our distance from it, the same as 
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from the street lamp, In other words, the further away we 
get trom any object above us, as a star for example, the more 
it is depressed, and if we go far cnough ìt vvill sink (or appear* 
to sink) to the horizon and then disappear. The writer has^. 
tried the street lamp many times with the same result ^— 44 ° 


GROWTH OF THE EARTH. 


R. A, Proctor, in his work Our place among Infinities,'' 
pages 9 and 10, tells us that the earth was once a mass of 
glowing vapour, 

“ capturing then as now, but far more actively thcn than 
now, masses of matter whích approached near enough, and 

GRÓWING by thcse continual indraughts from without. 

all that is within and upon the earth ..... axe fonncd of 
materials which have been drawn in from these depths of space 

surrdunding us on all sides.particles drawn in towards 

the earth by processes continuíng miUums cuid mlUUm s of agcs" 

This is vvritten with as much authority as the writer 
could have had, had he been present when the supposcd 
€< spark 71 was lí shot off from the sun." He writes as though 
he had carefully vvatched the spark grow bigger, age by agc, 
until it assumed the proportions it had vvhen it “ began to 
cool down. J ’ He tells his story as tliough he had been an 
eye-witness of all the supposed processes during all the 
supposed u countless ages 7J until propotoplasm made its 
appearance and life began to evolve upon the supposed 
globe. The reader Ìs made to understand, from the 
41 scientific” manner in vvhich the mythical story-teller 
unfolds his mythical tale, that he, the retailer of the story, 
carefully watched the evolutiou of the earth until the time 
came when the astronomers were able to tell us “without 
the fear of contradiction Jj that the earth actually had taken 
alJ these millions of ages to evolve into its present form and 
size. Marvellous, is it not, and hovv very scientific, to be 
sure f The reader may pass over the whole of the foregoing 
exlract from the pen of 11 the greatest astronotner of the age/ J 
for there is not one word of truth in it. lt is the product of 
a fertile imagination, nothing more. 

The world is much the same as it was ín the days 
of our grandfathers, only the people now are mort infidtl 
than they were in those days. And since Ìts creation 

v 
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it has not greatly altered, except as it has been altered 
by the universal flood in the time of that righteous man 
Noah. The flood disturbed the “ strata ” of the earth and 
broke up its layers, hence we find the bones of men and 
animals beneath the “crust,” which fact causes infidel 
scientists, who are seeking a proof of the untruth of the 
Bible, to believe that the earth is many millions of ages old, 
and therefore not the earth of the creation as recorded in 
Genesis. The poet Cowper ha> well said 

“ Hear the just law, the judgment of the skies, 

He that hates TRUTH shall be the dupe of lies ; 

And he that WILL be cheated to the last, 

Delusions, strong as hell, shall bind him fast.” 


GRAVITATION. 


The “ law of gravitation ” is said by the advocates of the 
Newtonian system of astronomy, to be the greatest discovery 
of science, and the foundation of the whole of modern 
astronomy. If, therefore, it can be shown that gravitation 
is a pure assumption, and an imagination of the mind only, 
that it has no existence outside of the brains of its expounders 
and advocates, the whole of the hypotheses of this modern 
so-called science fall to the ground as flat as the surface of 
the ocean, and this “ most exact of all the sciences,” this 
wonderful “ feat of the intellect ” becomes at once the most 
ridiculous superstition and the most gigantic imposture to 
which ignorance and credulitv could ever be exposed. 

In the “ Story of the Heavens,” by Sir R. Ball, it is 
stated on page 82 

“The law of gravitation, THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 
that science has yet witnessed .” 

“The law of gravitation WHICH UNDERLIES THE 
WHOLE OF ASTRONOMY.” 

Page 101 

“ The law of gravitation announces that every body in the 
universe attracts every other body with a force which varies 
inversely with the square of the.distance.” 

“ Popular Science Recreations,” by G. Tissandier, pages 
486 and 487, contains the following: 

“ Gravitation is the force which keeps the planets in their 
orbits.” 

“ Every object in the world tends to attract every other 
object in proportion to the quantity of maiter of which each consists 
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Professor W. B. Carpenter, in his work " Xature and 
Man,” page 365, says : 

* Tho laws of light and gravitation,’ wrote Mr. Atkinson to 
Harrict Martincau, 30 years ago, * extend over the nnivorsc, and 
cxplain whole dasscs of phenocnena/ and this explanation, 
aceording to the samehvriter, is all-suhiciont, • Philosophy jindìng 
m God in nalurt, NOR SEEING THE WANT OF ANY,”' 

Cp Vernon Boys, F.R.S-, A.R.S.M., M.R.L t in his 
paper, u The Newtonian Constant of Gravitation," says: 

<( G, represents that inighty principle ander the influcncc of 
which ever) 1 star, planet and sateilite in the univcrse pursues its 
aUotted coursc. Unlikc any other knowu physical mfluence, it 
ìs independent of mediiiin, it knows 110 rcfraction, it cannot cast 
a shadow. It i§ a mysterions power whioh NO MAN CAN 
EXPLAIN, OF ITS PROPAGATION THROUGH SPACE, 

ALL MEN ARE IGNORANT.I cannot contemplate 

this mystery, at which we ignorantly wonder, without thinking of 
the altar on Mars' hiìl. When will a St, Paul arise able to 
declare it unto us ? Or is gravjtation, like life, a inystery that 
can never be solvcd?°— Procccdings of ihc Royaì InstìtntÌon of 
Grmt Britaittt Mtìtclt 1895,/. 355. 

Professor W. B. Carpenter, in his paper “ Nature and 
Law ? " published in the 41 Modern Review ” for October, 
t8go,says: 

The first of the great acbievements of Newton in relatiou 
to our present subject, was a piece of purely Geoinetric t aì reason- 
ing. ASSUMINGtwo forces to act on a body, of whtch one 
should be capable of iinparting to it uniform motion in a straight 
line, whilst the other should attract it towards a fixed point iti 
accordance with Galileo’s law of gravity, be demonstratcd that 

the path of the body would bo duflcctcd into a curve. 

The idea of continuons onward motion in a straight line, as the 
result of an original impulsive force not antagonised or affected 
by any other—forinuiariscd by Newton as his first ‘ law of 
motion —is not boroe out by auy acquired experience, and docs 
not seem likely to be ever thus verifled. For ín no experimcnt 
wc bavc it in our powcr to make, can we entirely eliininate the 
antagonising eflects of friction and atmospheric resistance ; and 
thus all movement that is snbject to this retardation, and Ìs not 
sustaiued by any fresh action of the impelling force, must come 
to an end. Hence the conviction eommonly cntertained that 
Newton's first 1 law ’ of motion must t>e true, canttai hc philoso- 
pliically admitted to be anythíng more than a prohabiliiy. . , . , 
WE HAVE NO PROOF , AND IN THE NATURE OF 
THINGS CAN NEVER GET ONE, OFTHE ASSUMPTION 
OF THE ATTRÀCTIVE FORCE EXERTED BY THE 
EARTH, OR BY ANY OF THE BODIES OF THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM, UPON OTHER BODIES AT A DISTANCE. 
Newton himself strongly felt that the ímpossibility of ratwnalíy 
accoitnting for action at a distaucethrough an intervenins vacu&w.^ 
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was the weak point of HIS system. All that we can be said to 
know is that which we learn from our own experience. Now. 
in regard to the Sun’s attraction for the Earth and Planets, WE 
HAVE NO CERTAIN EXPERIENCE AT ALL. Unless we 
could be transported to his surface, we have no means of experi- 
mentally comparing Solar gravity with Terrestrial gravity; and 
if we conld ascertain this, we should be no nearer the determina- 
tion of his attraction for bodies at adistance. THE DOCTRINE 
OF UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION THEN, IS A PURE 
ASSUMPTION.” 


In “ Letters to the British Association/’ Professor 
Bernstein says: 

“ The theory that motions are produced through material 

attraction is absurd.Attributing such a power to mere 

matter, which is PASSIVE BY NATURE, is a supreme illusion. 

. . . . it is a lovely and easy theory to satisfy any man’s mind, 
but when the practical test comes, it falls all to pieces and becomes 
one of the most ridiculous theories to coramon sense and 
judgment.” 

The following extracts are taken from “ A Million of 
Facts,” by Sir Richard Phillips: 

“ If the sun has any power, it must be derived from motion ; 
and if acting on bodies at a distance, like Jupiter on his moons, 
or the Earth on its moon, THERE MUST BE AN INTER- 
VENING MEDIUM TO CONDUCT ITS MOMENTUM 
THROUGH ITS SYSTEM.” 

“ It is a principle never to be lost sight of, that circular 
motion is a necessary result of equal action and reaction in 
contrary directions; for the harmony would be disturbed by 
variation of distance, if the motion were rectilinear. The same 
action and reaction are therefore only to be preserved by 
reciprocal circular motion. NO ATTRACTION AND NO 
PROJECTILE FORCE ARE THEREFORE NECESSARY. 
THEIR inventión must be regarded AS BLUNDERS OF A 
SUPERSTITIOUS AGE.” 

“ If tlie bodies came near while moving THE SAME WAY, 
there would be no mutual REACTION, and they would go 
together for want of reaction, and NOT OWING TO THAT 
MECHANICAL IMPOSSIBILITY C ALLED ATTRACTION." 

“ To accommodate THE HYPOTHETICAL LAW OF 
UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION to the phenomena of the 
Planets, astronomers have preferred to change the mean density 
of matter itself; and the Earth, for comparison, being taken at a 
density of 1,000, to accommodate Mercury to THE ASSUMED 
LAW, it is taken as 2,585; Venus, 1,024; Mars, 656; Jupiter, 
201 ; Saturn, 103 ; and Herschel, 218. Consequently, we have 
the paradox , that Jupiter, 1,290 times larger than the Earth, 
contains but 323 times more atoms. Saturn 1,107 times larger, 
but ii4timesmore atoms. Even the Sun, aqcording to these 
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tlieorists, is bot one-fourth the density of the Earth! There 
niay be diffcrcnces, but chennstry and all thc laws that unite 
and compound atoms, are utterly at vtirùmce with so rash and 
wild an hypofhcsis" 

“ It is waste of time to break a butterfl} 7 on a wheel, but as 
astronomy and aíl science is beset with fiiìtcies about attraction 
and repulsion, it is necessary to eradicate thcm. 


O 
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“ If thcre are two bodies, and it is required to movc À to C, 
tbe force moving A to C niust proceed from the sidc A. Either 
some impact, or some involveincnt of a motion towards C, 
act at A to carry A to C, The modern schools, however, assert 
that B may move A to C, and A move B to C; and this is 
mutual attraetion !! Hence it Ìs necessary to belicve that B acts 
on the side A, w herc B is not present; and that A acts on B on 
thc side B, where A is not present. In other words, A isrequired 
to bc where it is not, and also be in force at Á, so as to move 
B to C I al! of which is absurd/ 1 

*If in any case À and B approach, it is not becanse A 
moves B towards itself, or B moves A towards itself, but owing 
to some causes whicb affect the spacc in which A and B arc 
situatcd; and which causes act on A at A, and on B at B . , , . 
the statement that A movcs B, and B moves A, is ignorance, and 
is what is mcant bv attraction. It is also worse than ignorance 
to justify idleness by asserting that the true canse is indifferent; 
or to jnstify ignorance, by asserting tbat it is unknowable I V ' 
“This reasoning applies to cvery specíes of Attraction, 
whatever may be the pomposity of equivocat terms in which it is 
described, Universally, bodies cannot push othcr bodies towards 
thcmsclYCS.* , 
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If A and B are said to repel one another, and that B 
rnakcs A move to C, and A makes B move to D, wc have to bcar 
in mind, that while A is moving to C it is in force only in that 
tlirtclion, ancl cannot t thcrcfore, be ntoving B towards D. Jn like 
inanncr, while B is moving to D, it Ìs in forcc oniy in that 
dircelìon , and cannot, tlicrefore, be in force in the contrary 
direction so as to move A to C,” Every species and variety of 
Attraction and Repulsion are therefore absurd. 

“ MATl’ER IS IN ALL CASES THE CCNDUCTOR OF 
MOTION. If a body moves, it is because it is the patient of 
some sufficient momentum of body or matter acting ON the side 
FROM which the body moves, and only in force in that dirertwn." 
11 Some adopters of attraction, &c„ talk, by falsc analogy, of 
(frawing, others of pullingj lifting i &c* La Place INVENTS 
gravitating atoms, and gives them a velocity of 6,000 times that 
of light, which in some way (known only to himself) performs 
the work of bringing the body in ; others IMAGINE little liooks I 
As to drawing, pulling, &c., U Mwvcs thm to $how th< taskie— the 
leyers, the ropes, £c,” 


I 
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* u In spite ot all the ]earning t ingenuìt} r , and elaborations of 
inen t confessedly very able t if therc is not and cannot be any 
action of the nature of attractiou, and if the pheuomena ascril)eíl 
to it are locaì efTects of palpable local causes, aud ìf ídt the 
phenomena and involvement maybc clearly explaìncd on different 
piinciplcs, then it inay be to lie larnénted ihat so mnch ability 
and character shonld have been wasted, while a rcspect for 
tmth and sound reasoning demands that the whole should be 
FORGOTTEN AS A DREAM, OR DEMOLISHED AS A 
CARD HOUSE. M 


Professor Airy, in hùs “ Lectures on Astronomy/ 1 ^th 
Edition, page 194, informs us 


44 Newton was thc first person who madc a calculation of the 
figure of the earth on the theory of gravitalion. He took the 
following SUPPOSITION as the úttìy onc to wliich bis theory 
could be applicd. He ASSUMED the earth to be a fluid, Tbis 
fluid matter he ASSUMED to be equally dense in every part* 
. , , . For trial of hís theor}' he SUPPOSED the ASSÙMED 
fiuid earth to be a sphcroìd. In this mamier hc INFERKED 
that the form of the earth would be a spheroid, in vvhich the 
length of the shorter is to the longer, or equatorial diameter, in 
the proportion of zzg to 230. 11 

The “ New Principia, M by N. Crossland, contains the 
following : 

14 In ascending a hill we cxperience a hard struggle, and feel 
rnorc fatigued than when walking on level ground. \Vhy is this ? 
The Newtonian attrìhutes this to the attraction of gravitation of 
the earth t against the f>uU of which we have to contend ; but Ìf 
he would bc consistent wíth his theory tliat the attraction of 
gravitation diminlshts ìnversely as the square ot the distance 
from the centre ot the earth* we ought t ín defiance of experienee t 
to feel it to be lcss laborious to asccnd a hill than to promenade 
the same distance on level ground, because as we ascend we 
rccede from the centre of the earth ; thcrefore the force of grari- 
tation ought to dirninish in a corresponding degree. The 
Newtonian can only get over this diflicuhy by a species of 
scientific quibbliug. According to the definition of weight I 
have given, the solutìon of the problcm is perfectly simple, Iti 
ascending a hill a man comes in conflict with the law that the 
tiatural tendency of any body is to seek thc easiest and shortest 
route to its lcveí of stability. He chooses the vcry rcverse, and 
must therefore endure the consequences of acting iu opposition 
to this law. At every step be has to lift his owit weight y and tIie 
highcr lie motmts the morc he fecls the intìucnce of the law 
which he defies. His easiest and more direct course to obey the 
law of weight ia to remain where he is; the next is to descend to 
a lower lcvel. 

4< The attraction of gravitation is said to be stronger at the 
surface of the earth than at a distance from it, Is Ìt so ? If I 
spring upwards perpcndicularly I cannot with alí my might 
ascend more than four feet from the ground ; but if I jump in a 
purve with a low trajectory, kecping my highest elevatioq about 





three feet, I might clcar at a bound a spacè above the earth of 
about eightecn fect; so that practìcally l can overcome the 
so-callcd force (pulí) at thc distance of four feet t in the proportíon 
of 18 to 4, being the vcry rcvcrst of what I ougbt to be able to do 
accorcHng to the Newtonian hypothesis, 

44 Again, take the case of a shot propellcd from a cannon, 
By the force nf the explosion and Ihe influcnce of the reputed 
action of gravitation, thc shot forms a parbolic curve, and 
finally falls to the earth T Here we may ask, why—if the forces 
are the same, vix., direct impntse and gravitation—does not the 
sbot fonn an orbìt like that of a olauet, and revolve round thc 
e3rth ? The Newtonian may reply, because the inipulse whìch 
propellcd the shot Ìs tcmponiry ; and thc impulse whichpropelled 
thc planet is pcrmatwit. Prcciscly so: hut why is thc impulsc 
ptrtttancni in the case of the pianet revolving round the sun ? 
What is lìtc eause of this permanence ? 

“ Wc are asked by thc Newtonian to beliève tliat the action 
of gravitation, whicb we can easily overcome by thc sliglitest 
exercise of voHtion in raising ahand or a foot t is so overwhelm- 
ingly violcnt when we losc our balance and fall a distance of a 
fcw fect, that this force, which is itnperccptiblc uudcr ustiaL 
conditions, may, under extraordinary circumstanccs, cause the 
fracture of cvery limb wc possess ? Common-sense must reject 
tbis interpretatiom Gravitation does not furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of the phcnomena here descríbcdí whereas thc 
definition of wcight already gìven does t for a body seeking Ìn 
the readiest manncr its lcvcl of stability would produce precisely 
tbc rcsults expcrícnced, If thc influencc which kept us sccurelv 
attached to this carih were identical with that whicli is powerful 
enough to disturb a distant planct in its orbit t we should oe more 
immedíatelv conscious of its mastcrful prcsence and potency; 
whereas this influence is so impotent in the very spot where it is 
sappvscd to be most dominant that we find an insurmountabìe 
difficultv in accepting ihe idea of its existcncc. Fortunatcly for 
onr faciilty of locomotion t the Newtonian hypotbesis may be 
rcjccted as a snare and a dclusion. 


M It is quitc amusing to watch Newtonians and Darwinians 
fioundering about iu tlieir attempts to cxpound thc mysteries of 
creation. Tlieir theories are as ridiculous as the fashion which » 
once prevailed for Della-Cruscan poetry t and they ought to be 
treated with cqual severity. 

44 It seems quite possible tbat duríng thc last two htmdred 
years we have been living in a sort of scienlific foors paradisc, 
and that tmiversaJ gravitation is a gigantic Newtonian mare's 
nest. 

u Asa theorctical scientific guidc we must givc up Sir Isaac 
Newton as useless and misteading t and allow his reputation to 
retire into private life. 

M In Ktiorclcdgc of the 17U] and a^th Fcb., 2882, there 
appcared a díscourse on Thc Bìrth 0/ thc Mvm by Tídaf lìvoiuiiott, 
by Dr. Hall t Ihe Astronomer Royal for Ireland, whicb I ehouid 
sav is without cxccptton, the most delusive andabsurd contributìon 
ever made to so-caìled science. At one time I tbought that 
É< Farallax,*’ who told us that the earth was a flat plane like a 
plate t was tbe most mísguided man in-the kingdom, but I now 
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P K bcticve that he is quite entitled to take rank in scientific wísdom, 
V and to sìt down on an equality with the Astronomer Royal of 
Duhlin.” 

I have quoted at length on this itnportant matter, and 
the evidence here produced, besides very much more in the 
same direction, for vvhich I have not the space here, shows 
clearly that THERE IS NO SUCH FORCE AS GRiVVH 
TATION IN EXISTENCE ANYWHERE. 

One of the world's so-called great thinkers , S. Mill, is 
quoted in Professor Carpenter's “ Nature and Man,” page 
385, as saying: 

“ Although we speak of a man's fall as caused by the slipping 
of hís foot, or the breaking of a ning (as the case niav bei thc 
cfficicnt causc ÌS THE ATTRACTIVE FORCE OF THE 
ÈAKTH, whích the loss of support to thc man's foot brings into 
operation/' 

If a man ís not a deeper' , than to believe what this 
u deep ” thinker has left on record in this matter ; if he 
has no more brain power than to accept the foregoing state- 
ment, I would strorigly advise him to cease thinkíng alto- 
gether, and thus save the fevv brains he has. It is simply 
astounding that men, who in business matters are sharp 
enough, are as dull as bricks and as credulous as children 
when the awe-inspiring subjecc of gravitation, u that grand 
masterpiece of astronomy,” Ìs the theme. To ask the reason 
why, or to venture to suggest that the assumptions of the 
i€ learned ” require some sort of proof to back them up, never 
scems to strike modcrns who believe in this monstrous 
humbug. A. Giberne, in “ Sun, Moon, and Stars,” page 27, 
says.: 

4Í If the sun is pulìing with such power at the earth and alf 
her sister planets, why do they not fall down upon him ? ” 

A very proper question, truly. And when this question 
is propounded to astronomers, they cannot give an answer 
worth recording. They simply do not know how to answer 
thc question without stultifying their common-sense. But 
the above vvriter thinks it can be answered, so says: 

'* Did you ever tie a ball to a string and swing it rapídiy 
round and round your hcad ? If you did, VOU MUST HAVE 
NOTICED THE STEADV QUTWARD PULL OF THE 
BALL.’ 1 

The “ steady outvvard pull of the ball " clearly implies 
that the ball has intelligence^ and knows just what to do so 
as to prevent íts hitting the head of the operator. The 
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4Í oútward pullof a ball which is fastened to the hand of 
the operator by a string, is clearly impossible. If the 
operator ceased to impel it round ancl round his head by the 
mechanical attachment and the power he exerts in swinging 
it round, the ball would seek its level of stability and fall to 
the ground. And, as this illustration is used to teach what 
gravitatíon is, and how it acts, we shall just follow the ilìus- 
tration to its logical issue, and see where the theory is» 
The illustration implies that BETWEEN ALL THE 
BODIES IN THE UNIVERSE, THERE IS A CON- 
NECTING LINK, which keeps the K body" J that attracts 
attached to the “body ÍJ that is attracted. This connecting 
link, in the case of the ball, is the string, Now, we couìd 
readily understand gravitation if thisTllustration conveyed to 
us by the ball and the string were a correct representation of 
fact. But, we very naturally ask, what is the connecting link : 
Of what does it consist: And ot what do all the connecting 
links between the sun and the myriad orbs of heaven consist: 
Would not the u strings get somewhat entangledr Has 
this connecting link ever been observed anywhere ì The 
answer to these pertinent questions is that THERE IS NO 
CONNECTING LINK in existence. When the “ missing 
ìink is produced, we are prepared to admit all the gravita- 
tion theorists teach on the subject, Until then we shall 
continue to regard it as the myth it undoubtedly is. But we 
are not done with the illustration yet. The “ ball and 
string M device sets forth that tha 44 body J ’ that atfracts is not 
only connected with the fl body JJ attracted, but that the 
fornier IS THE MOTIVE POWER OF THE LATTER 
—that the sun is the power which compels the earth to 
revolve round it, cven as the motive power of the ball is the 
exertion of the hand of the operator. Without the connecting 
link the earth would fall (according to the astronomers) in a 
rectilinear path for ever. But what these wise men do not 
see, and which is a necessary part of the theory, as repre- 
sented by the ball and string idea, i$ that the motive power 
also must come from the sun. Without this motive power 
and the connectíng link, the whole of the theory falls to 
pieces. THERE IS NO MOTIVE POWER IN THE 
SUN TO CAUSE THE EARTHTO REVOLVE AROUND 
IT, AND THEREIS NO CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN 
THE SUN AND THE EARTH TO KEEP THE LATTER 
JN ITS POSITION, consequently the theory of universal 
gravitaiian has no existence in fact . 41 He who cannot reason 

Ìs a fool; he who will not reason is a bigot; he who darcs not 
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reason is a coward ; but he who can and dares to reasoa is a 
MANZ' 

If the reader can and dares to reason f let him reason 
this matter out and discover whether astronomy as drummed 
into children’s heads at school, and vauntingfly displayed, 
with many pictures, from public platforms, has one inch of 
standing ground, or one reason to oífer as an apology for its 
further existence and power to befool mankind longer. These 
are stiong statements, but not stronger than the facts 
warrant. 

“ The Story of the Heavens,” by Sir Robert Ball, is not 
only an authoritative treatise, which it is, coming from such 
a recognised exponent of the science ” ; but a fulsome 
account of general principles and details in popular form. 
As a literary production, it possesses considerable merit, and 
its good English entitles it to the respect and consideration 
of all its readers. But as a contribution to science, it is the 
most absurd and unreasoning conglomeration of nonsensical 
and impossible ideas I have ever read. 

On page i io of this book, we read that 

“ Kepler found that the movements of the planets could be 
explained by supposing that the path in which each one revolved 
was an ellipse. This in itself was a DISCOVERY of the most 
commanding importance.” 

To explain anything by a supposition, and then to label the 
supposition a discovery is ridiculous in the “ domain of 
science ” and a marvel of literary ingenuity. 

On the same page, the first law of planetary motion is 
enunciated in these words, “ each planet revolves around 
the sun in an elliptical path, having the sun as one of the 
foci,” and on page 112 the ellipse is shown with the sun in 
one focus. Throughout the book, however, the other focus 
is not mentioned, and it is very evident from the diagram 
that if the sun were of sufficient power to retain the earth in 
its orbit whím nearest the sun, when the earth arrived at 
that part of its ellíptical path farthest from the sun, the 
attractive force íunless very greatly increased) would be 
utterly incapable of i>reventing the earth rushing away into 
space “ in a right line for ever,” as astronomers say. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that if the sun’s 
attraction were just sufficient to keep the earth in its proper 
ìftth when farthest from the sun, and thus to prevent it 
ushing ofF into space; the same power of attraction when 
á ir th was nearest the sun would be so much greater, 
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that (unless the attraction vvere very greatly diminished) 
nothing would prevent the earth rushing tovvards and being 
absorbed by the sun, there being no counterbalancing focus 
to prevent such a catastropheí As astronomy makes no 
reference to the increase and diminution of the attractive 
force of the sun, called gravitation, for the above necessary 
purposes, \ve are again forced to the conclusion that the 
great discovery of which astronomers are so proud is 
absolutely non-existent. The law of dynamics, assisted by 
geometry, makes it, as the learned say, 11 mathematically 
certain that no such force as gravitation exists anywhere 
in the universe. As another has well said, its invention 
must be regarded as a blunder of a superstitious age. 

If the earth werc the globe of astronomical invention, 
and if gravitation wcre needed to keep it in its path around 
the sun, it is easily seen that gravitation must be circular, 
as then and then only, would the attraction be equal in 
every part of the path, and so cause the earth to describe an 
exact circle throughout the year. Astronomers say that tlie 
earth moves and not the sun. And that this movernent of 
the earth causes the seasons. And further, that the move- 
ment of the sun whìch \ve see is rcally caused by thc 
movement of the earth. If, therefore, the sun appcars to 
make an exactly drcular path every day of the year, there 
might be some groùnd for the astronomirs' supposition of 
gravitation. That the sun's path is an exact circle for only 
about four periods in a year, and then of only a few hours— 
at the equinoxes and solstices—completeiy disproves the 1 
íá might have been ' J of circular gravitation, and by conse- 
quence, of all gravitation. 

It has long been pointed out that gravitation, if it 
existed at all, must be circular, as the following from 
Drapers' Cl Conflict between Religion and Science." page 168, 
shows; 

‘'Astrorìomers-juatly afíirm that the book of Capernicus, 

* De Revolutionibus, r chauged the face of their seience. II 
incontestabiy established the hclioceíitric thcory. It shovved 
that the dìstancc qí the fixed stars is infinítely great. and that 
the earth is a merc point in the heavens. Anticipatín^ Newton, 
Copernicus imputed gravity to the sun, the moon aud heavenly 
bodies, but he was lcd astray by assumin^ that thc celestial 
motions must be circular. Observations ou the orbit of Mars, 
and his different diameters at differcnt times, had led Copernicus 
to this theory. 1T 

That the paths of the orbs of heaven are not exactly circular 
cìisproves the theory of gravitation entireiy. 

It is impossible to make a ball tied to the V\a.\vi ^ 
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string revolve in an elliptical path, circular motion only 
being possible. So we may consign the illustration, 
together with the thing it is intended to illustrate, into 
oblivion. 

The voìume atready quoted t M Sun t Mqon, and Stars, 1 * 
states, on page 73, that / ' 

M Comets obev the attraction of the sim f ytl ht apjxars to havt 
it singuìar pov cr 0/ ilriving tht cmiiets' tails auuiy frotu himsci/* For, 
howevcr rapidly the comet may be rushing round thc sun, and 
however long \he tail mav be f IT IS ALMOST ALWAYS 
FOUND TO STREAM IN AN OPPOSITE DIRECTION 
FROM THE SUN. n 

Here we have an acknowledged failure of the law of gravita- 
tion, whicli is said to be universal, Now comes a decíaration 
which supports my contention that gravitation is non- 
exístent, 

In “ Science and Culture," by Professor T. H, HUXLEY, 
page 136» the followíng statement is made : 

14 If the law of gravitation EVER FAILED TO BE TRUE. 
EVEN TO THE SMALLEST EXTENT r for that peiiod, thc 
CALCULATIONS OF THE ASTRONOMER HAVE NO 
APPLICATIONY' 

After such an u authoritativedeclaration, we may well 
dismiss the subjecl, and we are fairly entitled to conclude, 
vvith such a concensus of evidence against the commonly 
received ft view ÍJ of gravitation, together with the application 
of the princípìes of sound logic, that GRAVITATION HAS 
NOT AND NEVER HAD ANY EXISTENCE, and the 
idea of such a force must be relegated to the limbo of 
mythology. 


GEOLOGY. 


In “Geology," by Skertchley, page toi, it is confessed : 
u So ímperfect is the record of the earth’s history as told in 
the rocks, that we can never liope to fill up completely all the 
gaps in thc chain of life. The testimony of the rocks has becn 
well comparcd to a histor } 7 of tvhìch only a few imperfcct volumes 
reniaín to us, the mìssing portions of which we can only fill np 
bv conjecture. \\ r hat botanist but wouid despair of restoring 
the vegetation of wood and held from the dry leaves that auturnn 
scatters P Vct from less than thìs the geologist has to form aíi 
his ideas of past floras, Can we wonder then at the imperfectìon 
of the geologicaì world ? 

The Vice-President of the Royal Geographical Society 
oflreland hoìds that this, the on\y e.a.nVv, made during 
■s/a' successive periods, correspondm^ vo svs. 
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and that particles of mud and sand deposited by rivers in áèa 
bottoms could only become rocks of a heterogeneous mixture, 
but never such as the primary with sub-divisions, having 
each its own marked peculiarities. In his “Errors of Geo* 
logíst5 J ,, page 15, he says: 

“ Neitber tbe brown gneiss, nor thc prìmary red sandstone, 
nor the yellow quartz rock» nor the gray mica sfate, nor the bhie' 
limestone. Not one band ont of all these could be formed out 
of the rivcr scdimcnt coming down from the prc-existitig 
continents, because not one of thetn has mixed particles. The 
quartz rock has no lime, the Hmestone is purely crystallme, &c/’ 

Although the deepest mine in the world is only a few 
thousand feet down, the assertions of geologists that they 
know what underlies the u crustof the earth to a depth of 
4,000 miles, are received as though they had actually been 
down making a personal inspection and favoured the world 
with the result ot theír researches. Sir D. Brewster, in his 
14 More Worlds than One> ,f says : 

“ The proportioual thickness of tbese diRerent formations 
have been esiimalcd by Professor Phillips as follow, but thc 
numbers can be regarded onìy as a very rudt estimatc : —Tertiary 
2000 feet, Crctaccous 1000 feet, Oolite and Lias 2500 feet, Ncw 
Red Sandstone 2000 feet, Carboniferous 10,000 feet, Old Red 
Sandstone 9000 fect, Primary Rocks 20,000, equals NINE 
MILES nearly.” 

" On these ÀSSUMED data thcy founded difícrcnt theories 
of volcanoes/' 

“It is TAKEN FOR GRANTED that many of tbe stratified 
rocks were dcposited at the bottom of thc sea by the same slow 
processes which are now going on in the prcsent day. M 

Almost ne^dless to remark that whatever speculations 
have nothing better than áí taken for granted J ' to support 
them, must be rejected as pureìy fanciful and utterly incapable 
of proof. Geologists are very fond of parading their know- 
ledge (:) of what they are pleased to term the “ glacial 
period ,J of the earth's history. Sir R. Ball writes a book on 
♦‘TheCause of an Ice Age. ,# But he vitiates the entire 
volume by stating: 

1 have found it nccessary to ASSUME the existence of 
sevcral ice ages, M 

He then goes on to endeavour to prove his assumption 
to be correct by stating : 

*' In fact it might ahnost bc said that the astronomícal 
theory {of accounting for íce ages) must be necessarily true, as 
U is a strictly malhàmatical conscqucnce FROM THE LAWS OF 
GKAVITATION.'’ 

We have already seen that th\r» 
what-do-you-calUit influence has no ' 
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therefore, reject the learned writer's u mathematical conse- 
quence M as a mytK 

In his u Second Appeal to Common-sense from the Ex- 
trav r agance of some Recent Geology/' Sir H. H. Howorth, 
K.C.I.E., M.P., RR.S„ F.G.S., says: 

u One oí the chief objects of this book is to show that the 
Glacial theoiy, as usually taught, is not souud: but that it 
ìgnores, aud is at issue with, Ihe laws which govcrn the move* 
ments of ice, while the geological phenomena to be explained 
refuse to be equated with it. This is parlially acknovvledged by 
the principal apostles of the ice theory. They admit that iec as 
we kuow it in the laboratory, or ice as we know it in glaciers, 
acts quite differently to the icc they postulate, and produces 
difícrent cfìíccts; but we are biddcn to put aside our puny 
cxperiincnts which can be tested, and turn frorn the glacicrs 
which can be exptored and examined p to the vast potentiality of 
ice in shape of portentous ice-shcets beyond the reach of 
cmpirical tests, and which we are told acted quite differeQtly to 
ordinary ice. That is to say, they appeal from sublunary 
experiments to à priori argumcnt drawn from a transcendental 
world. Assuredly this is a curious position for the champions 
of uniformity to occupy. r> 

“ I hold that the Glaciai Theory, as ordinarily taught, is 
based, not upon iuduction, bnt upon bypothcscs, somc of whicb 
are incapable of veriíication, while others cau be shown to be 
false, and ìt bas all thc Ìnfirmity of the science of the Widdle 
Ages. This is why I have called it a Glacia] Nightmare. 
Holding it to be faisc, I hold furtber that no theor> r of modern 
times has had a more disastrously mischievous effcct upon the 
progress ot Natural Science. 51 

■' 1 not only disbclieve in, but I utteriy deny, the possibility 
of ice having moved over hundred of miles of leveJ country, 
such as we see Ìn Poland and Russia, and the prairies of North 
America, and distributed thc drift as we find it there. I further 
deny its capacity to monnt long slopcs, or to traverse uneven 
ground* I similarly deny to it the excavating and denuding 
power which has been attributcd to it by thosc who claim it as 
the excavator of lakes and valleys, aud I altogether qucstion the 
legitimacy of argnments based upon a suppostd physical 
capacity which cannot bc tcstcd by experiment, and which is 
entirely bascd upon hypothesis. This means that I otterly 
qucstion the prime postulate of the glaciai theory itself.” 

In the Scùntijic American Suppiement of ioth Septem- 
ber, i8g8, in an article on 14 Glacial Geology in America," by 
H* L. Fairchild, the following is stated : 

“ Thc cause of the glacial period remains quite as much a 
mystery as it was in 1840. A large body of fact has been 
collected, but it points in dififerent directions. Every ptrson ítas 
fHÌÌre libcrty of opinion . MOST GLACIALISTS HAVE NO 
OPINION AT ALL UPON THIS SUBJECT." 

The reader need not trouble to have any opinion on the 
subject, for ihere never was a glacialperiod m the history of the 
worlá, We challenge the whole scientific world to prove the 
romance. 


r A. Mclnnes, in his paper 
ys: 


“ The Flood and Geology/ 1 1 


11 Next T how was the flood cauaecl ? Moses says by the 
opening of the netting (not windows} of heaven to pour down 
rain» and by the opening of the fcimtains of thc great abyss of 
waters. \Vhat deplorable ignorance prevails regarding the true 
constitntion of the universc! Thc old pagan delusion of 
Pythagoras is now getierally believed io opposition to common 
sense, reason, and God's own revelation—that men are now 
Uving on an impossible large ball of land and water, flashed 
above and round the sun morc quickly than a thunderbolt. Thus 
the apostle’s prediction is fulfi]led r that men in the last days 
would not endure sound doctrine, but would gìve heed to fables. 
As of old 50 no\v, ‘ they glorify not God, but have become vain 
in their reasonings and their heart is darkened. Professing 
themsclves wise tbey have become fools/—Romans i. 21. 

41 We have God's own revelatíon—Job xxxviii.—manifestly 
opposed to tbe fables now falsely called science. God asks of 
Job—* Whcre wast tbou when I laid the foundatíon (Heb. fixed) 
of the earth ? * Where has the earth or land been fixed ? 1 He 

has founded it upon the seas r and established it upon the floods/ 
— Ps. xxiv. 2. ‘The earth standing out of the water and in the 
water.’—2nd Peter tii. 5. Thus the land does not, as is assumed 
witbout proof by modern astronomcrs, contain the sea; but the 
sea contains the Iand r and is the great abyss out of which the 
dry ìand appeared at God’s creative word.—Gen, i. 9. Likewise r 
the antarctic icebergs sarround the sea on cvery side, utterly 
baffling all altempts of navigators to proceed further south. 
‘ Who shut up the sea with doors, and prescribed for it my 
decree, and set bars and doors, and said: “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, hut no further; and here shall thy proud waves be 
r stayed.” ?'—Job xxxviii. 8. Next, as to the structnre of the 

eartb it was asked : (v. 5) * Who has set its layers ? ’ or, A laid its 
measures ? r 1 Or, who stretched out a measuring line upon it ? 1 
4 On what are its bases (or sockets) sunk ? 5 f Or, who laid down 
its key-stone rock ? ' This rendering is precisely according to 
the Hebrew. Now, does not thc fifth verse plainly declare that 
the earth's strata or layers were arranged by God bimself, and 
not according to suppositions of modern geologists ? The layers 
are found to be set wiih the rcgularity and exactness of the 
stones of a house, and as if the builder’s measuring line had 
been used. The unstratified or key-stone rock, whether basalt 
or granite, lowest on thc sea, but above are the various beds 
according to density, such as sandstone, slate, limestone, coa], 
chalk, clay, with sand t gravel or soil on the surface. How the 
albwise God dìd fi.ooo years ago produce by His almighty word 
the vast construction of the eartn’s interior in such wonderfol 
order, and all within a few hours, not durmg míllions of years 
as thc geologists foolishly suppose, is the awful mystery. God’s 
ways are not as man's nor His thoughts as ours. Hc aìso in the 
beginning made all the various kinds of animals, not according 
to a slow process of growth or development; but the birds and 
fishcs on the fifth day, beasts, creeping things and man on the 
sixth day t each kind separatc from tbe other, contrary to the 
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, atheístic snpposition of evolution; and the day limited by the 
evenìng and moraing, 12 hours, ‘Are there not ta hours Ìu 
the day ? ' asked the Lord, 

l4 Thus the whole mighty mass of rock, stratified and 
unstratified, bas been made to float upon thc unfathoinable 
waters, vet as securely fixed as a ship in a Liverpooi dock, The 
bases of the carth are so sunk as to make it immoveable forever. 
Man is cballenged to teil how, 1 Upon what areitsbases sunk ?' 
—Job 3S. 4 He founded the earth on its hasis; ít is not moved 
for ever and ever, T —P b» 104, 5. Now, why can an iron shìp floab 
thongh that metal is sevcn times heavicr than water ? Because, 
chiefly of the shape. But thc heaviest rock is only three times 
the weight of water. Then consider the tremendous buoyancy 
of tho ocean causitig sorne substances to float on the surface f 
and others to sink only to a certain depth. The earth, itsdensity 
dccreasing from the foundation rock upwards to the soil of the 
snrface, is sunk to a depth several miles in the sea, yet so as to 
have a dry surface* and shores ou a level with the surrounding 
waters. It consists of four continents of an irrcgular and 
somewhat triangular shape, stretching out from the central 
north, thousands of jniles towards the icy barriers of thc far 
south, against which winds and waves rage ín vain. The conti* 
nents are connected by sub-marine rocky beds, varying in 
depth, whilst thc Arctic and Antarctic oceaus arc found to be 
unfathomable. 


" The fíood, as we have seen, was caused by the opening of 
the netting of heaven and the fountains of the abyss. The 
heavcn or sky ‘ is an expanse for tbe clouds, strong as molten 
mirror. 1 —Job 37, 18; and was made on the second day of 
creation to separate the waters above from the watcrs below. 
* Hast tbou come to the springs of íhe sea ? * asks God—38, 26. 
It was formerly the opinion of Christian writersthat these springs 
or fountains are in the central north, confined by the impene- 
trable walls of icc, which were broken down at the flood, 
However, when Noah had entered the ark, from heaven and thc 
abyss rushed the waters to fulfil God's purposc to destroy the 
earth with its inhabitants. Hence, the rending ot rocks, tbe 
shattering of hills, the breakíng upof the earth’s strata, thepiHng 
of mass upon mass, wherein were buried animals and plants to 
be dug up many centuries afterwards. Àll lands were filìed with 
thc wreck of the old world—a terrible waraing to all futurc ages 
against the commission of imrìghteousness. 

1 ‘ And f let it be noted that the petrifaction of fossils ís not 
surprisiug, secing that the carth was wholly sunk under the 
waters for a whole year. Even geologists confess that the dogree 
of petrifaction ts no proof of the antíquity of a fossih 1 The rnere 
amount of change, tnen, which the fossil has undergone, is not 
by any tneans a proof of the Iength of time that has elapsed 
stnco it was buried in Ihc earth; as that amount depends so 
largcìy on thc nature of the material in which it was entombed, 
and on the circumstances that have since surrounded it.*— 
Jukcs, p. 190. 

41 Then, what was the origin of the rocks, indeed of the 
entirc cartíi ? Aqueous, accordm^ ko 1 In the 

bcginning of GotTs framing thc hcavctva \>^ 
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was in Ioose atoms and empty/ {Hebrew.) Where were the 1 
loase atoms ? In the abyss of waters; and God on the.third 
day of creation consolidated all into rocks» stratified and 
unstratified, causing the latid to appear r 

u Rut, whv is man not found as a foasil embedded among 
the rocks, as arc the animals ? The auswer is not difHcult. 
Bcfore the fiood inan was not so prolific as now. During thc 
1656 years of the okì world there were T according to Moses. only 
ten generations counting from Adam to Noah ; and Noah during 
600 years had only three sons. However, let us reckon approxi- 
mately the antediluvian population, allowing etght chiìdren to 
each couple, ist generation, 2; 2nd generation T S; 3rd genera- 
tìon, 32 ; ^th gencratìon T 128 ; 5th generation, 512 ; 6th gencration, 
2,048 ; 7th gencration, 8,192 ; 8th generation, 32,768 ; yth 
generatioo, 131,072; loth generation, 524,288. The sum is 
699,050 ; and the whole human popuktion before the flood mÌKht 
not amount to one-sixth of the populatiou of London. tìc ìt 
rcmembered that mankind in thc old world dwelt in Asiatic 
Turkey, speaking the same language, and it was not till after 
Noah’s death that the dispersion from Babel over the earth took 
place. Asiatic Turkey contains at present fifteeu million human 
beings, and there only could fossilísed rnan be fonnd. To what 
extent, if at all, has that country been geologically examined? 

u Is it possible to deliver meu from the spel! and sorcery cjf 
* great names If only a fable or lìe is called scientific, and 
fathered by a wTÌter repnted a ' great man/ how many thousands 
bclleve at once without proof ? Is it not as hard to turn snen 
from the worship of their fellow-worms, as to turn a Hindoo frorn 
the worship of sticks and stones? The scientific favouHtes 
of newspaper scribbíers are larded over with Hatter>' until tbc 
reputatìon of greatness is attained ; and to argue against pet 
scicntific fictions is only to provoke sihy jcsting or astonishmcnt 
at tne presumption of daring to difier from the scientific s!ave- 
drivers. Will any of theìr slaves of science dare be free, or use 
thcir common-scnse ? rl 

‘ l Is geology not a tissue of suppositions from beginning to 
end ? Let ns see. How do the Geologists manage to getdupes ? 
Some disguised infidel who has had sufficient influence to obtain 
a profcssorship in a collcge writes a book about the Creation, in 
which he attempts to prove to the endre satisfaction of athcistic 
journaJists that thc world made itself withont the help of God at all. 

O f c o urse th e bl asph e m 011 s ch aracter of th e boo k i s eare ful )y veil ed, 
lest sofbheaded religionists take akrm, and the book does not 
sell. Perhaps even a pions whlne is dropped so that the woi k of 
J udas may be donc morc effcctually; and the author is reputed 
so very great a man T for atl the newspapers say it. By way of 
prefacc astronomy is appealed to as a science so well-established 
that none but fools object to it; thereforc, thc reader must 
imagíne all the vast contments and oceans makitig up a ball no 
larger than the schoo) room globe, Next be is assured that 
recent rescarches in science have proved that those lights, the 
sun, moon, and stars, consist of the vcry same constituents as 
thc earth and sea, as well as the nebulae, ■wb\c.\\ 
to be cloads of glowing gas, So a\\ Wie.se. 
cowuìqu ori^in, and, therefore, tbe m’sX 
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the school room globe along with sun, moon and stars, ch&nged 
into a quantity of fiery gas. In the beginning—how many million 
years ago science cannot yet decide—was gas, is the dogma of 
Geology. But he dare not ask about the origin of the gas itself. 
Then the mesmerist requires him to suppose that all the fiery 
mass very conveniently began to cool, particularly a quantity in 
the centre, which also whirled about until it became the sun. M 

“ The victim of duplicity is next to suppose that other 
quantities also cooled until they changed into planets. Especially 
one quantity went on cooling until it very conveniently became the 
earthball with a rocky crust, and though on fire originally, yet a 
portion of it changed into all the oceans and seas. ‘ Inthe study 
of science,’ says Dr. Dick in his book on Geology, ‘ one is per- 
mitted to suppose anything if he will but remember and 
acknowledge to others that he only makes suppositions; will 
give rcasons to show that his suppositions may be true, and be 
ready at any time to give up his suppositions when facts go 
against them. The last of these two suppositions, namely, the 
gradual cooling of the world from a state of intense heat, is often 
made by those who wish to form to themselves a notion of how 
the rocks and rivers, mountains and plains of the world have been 
brought to exist as they are.’ p. 10. Can the foolish Geologists, 
instead of making these absurd suppositions, not believe the fact 
that God madethe world as stated on God’s own authority? Instead, 
however, of opening their eyes they further suppose that despite 
the cooling, as much fire remained inside the ball as heaved up 
the rocky crust into mountain chains, whilst the waters went on 
channelling and levelling so as to make all the river and ocean 
beds. Then the rivers would carry down to lakes and seas 
matter containing animal and vegetable remains to form sediment, 
which we must suppose hardened after millions of years into 
rocks, especially the stratified ones, the unstratified rock being 
supposed due to the original fire. All these atheistic supposi- 
tions are expressed in words of Greek origin so as to amaze the 
gaping simpleton. The rocks immediately above the unstratified 
are called metamorphic. Next in ascending order are the 
palaeozoic or primary, the mesozoic or secondary, the cainozoic 
including the tertiary and quaternary. The guesses about fossils 
make up Palaeontology. 

“ Now, let it be observed that not one of these suppositions 
is even probable. Who ever saw gas changed into granite, or a 
fiery vapour into water, or a river channel its own bed ? Isthere 
within the memory of mankind one considerable mountain more 
or less on the earth—notwithstanding volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes—one considerable county more or less, or what 
continent has materially changed its shape ? What do fossils 
prove ? The following is a confession from Skertchly’s Geology, 
p. ioi:—‘ So imperfect is the record of the earth’s history, as 
told in these rocks, that we can never hope to fill up completely 
all the gaps in the chain of life. The testimony of the rocks has 
been well compared to a history of which only a few imperfect 
volumes remain to us, the missing portions of which we can only 
fill np by conjecture. What botanist but would despair of 
restoring the vegetation of wood and field from the dry leaves 
that Autumn scatters ? Yet from less than this the Geologist has 
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to form all his ideas of past floras. Can we wonder then at 
the imperfection of the geological world ?’ Indeed it is confessed 
that the age of a fossil is not determined by the degree of its 
petrification, but by the age of the rock in which it is imbedded; 
and the age of the rock by its position among the strata. Have 
men in these last days become so silly that with old bones and 
stones, and foot-marks, they may be led to deny the very God 
that made them ? But was not this folly foretold ages ago by the 
inspired Hebrew prophets ? 

“ Each layer of rocks is supposed by Geologists to have 
occupied an indefinite number of millions of years, and the age 
of the earth is still more a mystery to them. Professor Thomson, 
who is a scientific dictator, has, however, announced that the 
solidification of the earth could not have taken less than 
20,000,000 years, and not more than 400,000,000 years, and so 
that the date of the world’s beginning is somewhere between 
these two numbers. Some time ago Geologists proved from 
scientific data (to their own entire satisfaction and that of their 
dupes), that the earth is a ball of liquid fire with a thin crust of 
rock, so that at a depth of 25 miles the rocks must melt, and at 
150 they would go off in vapour. (Dr. Dick’s Natural History, 
p. 12). But Professor Thomson has found out that those supposi- 
tions do not square with the supposition of gravitation, and 
accordingly he supposes rather that the mass of the earth can’ 
not be much less rigid than a globe of steel of the same size 
would be, yet that there must be some quantity of the fiery liquid 
left in the interior, enough at least to cause earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions. What tinkering the imaginary globe of the 
astronomer needs ? 

“ Some geologists, such as Jukes, are not certain whether 
the earth was a molten mass at first, and whether granite is of 
igneous or aqueous origin. Formerly rocks were classified as 
primary, transition, secondary, tertiary, recent, but now by a 
new arrangement the transitionary rocks are denied any place 
in the series. Jukes says that he holds ‘views with regard to 
the Devonian period which differ from those taken by inost 
geologists, and that the question is hardly yet settled,’ p. 203. 
Also, regarding the stratified rocks, he observes, ‘ that at one 
time it was thought that there was some essential disiinction in 
the nature of these rocks, and their mode of formation. It is 
now known that the primary rocks when first formed were 
exactly like the corresponding secondary and tertiary,’ p. 202. 
Indeed, is there anything certain about geology except that it is 
disguised atheism denying God the Creator ? 

“Geologists profess to prove extinct species. Of course 
they can produce large bones to show that at one timc there 
were large elephants and lizards, but are big dogs not dogs as 
really as little ones ? Is it a fact according to Moses, there were 
human giants before the flood, and that, since the lower animals 
have degenerated in size and age as well as men, need not 
surprise this nineteenth century of crime and infidclity. But 
the trick of comparative anatomy is to claim with an old bone 
the power ot reproducing the sketch of the entire animal, though 
formerly unknown. If the monkey had been unknown to Darwiu 
and the scientists, would they have been able by setin^ Qtve 
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hand only, to tell that that beast has four hands ? If zoologists 
think the serpents once had wings or feet, let them read Genesis 
iii. 14—•* On thy belly shalt thou go.’ Let scientists ere con- 
cluding that any kind of animal has become extinct consider 
the words of Jukes himself: ‘ As all the truth about anything 
whatever is absolutely unattainable by us. it would cnly lead us 
astray if we required it from Geology, or reasoned as if we had 
attained it,’ p. 202. But recently the existence of the gorilla 
became known. What of the leviathan, the swift serpent, the 
crooked serpent, the dragon that is in the sea,—Isa. xxvii. Is 
it not chiefly the fossilised bones of the sea serpent that 
geologists are exhibiting as the remains of extinct species of a 
vast size ? No wonder the present existence of the leviathan is 
so eagerly denied.” 

S. Laing, in his “ Modern Science and Modem Thought, ,, 
page 27, informs us that 

“ The total thickness of known strata is about 130,000 feet, 

or 25 miles.of this, about 30,000 feet belong to the 

Laurentian, which is the oldest known stratified deposit, 18,000 
to the Cambrian, and 22,000 to the Silurian. These form 
together what is known as the Primary or Palseozoic Epoch.” 

Mr. Laing is very careful to omit the names ofthose who 
know strata for a depth of 25 miles. Can it be that he has 
been down there himself r If so, we may expect to have 
further revelations as to the contents of the bowels of the 
earth. But no, he cannot have been there, for he tells us a 
little further on (page 37): 

“ At this rate of increase water would boil at a depth of 
10,000 feet, and iron and all other metals be melted before we 
reached 100,000 feet.” 

We are thus satisfied that the gifted author was not 
actually there, or he would have been melted in company with 
“ iron and all other metals .” This is a relief, and enables us 
to at once and for ever dispose of his wild theories as baseless 
assumptions. In a certain case before the Magistrate, the 
culprit hardly liktíd to say that the witness against him was 
telling a lie, so he mildly said that the witness was 
“ handling the truth very carelessly. ,, When Mr. Laing has 
the impertinence to tell us what lies below the surface of the 
earth for a depth of 25 miles we are bound to say that he 
handles the truth in a careless and most reprehensible 
manner. 

With the usual unqualified manner for which scientists 
have become famous, Mr. Laing goes on to say : 

“Keasoning from Jacts, the rate of 

change in the forms of \ife to have x x * 
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. . Lyell has arrived at the conclusion that Geology requires a 
period of not less than 200,000,000 of years to account for the 
phenomena which it discloses.” 

To reason from facts and then to assume something 
which in its very essence is utterly incapable of proof, is bad 
enough ; but to mis-call fictions facts and then to add on to 
them whatever assumption is necessary to maintain the 
result in keeping with the theary with which the start was 
made, is so atrocious that we are again forced to the con- 
clusion that Geologists are lost in the fogs of their own 
creation, and cannot find their way through the millions of 
ages of their own imagination, to anything having the 
remotest bit of truth in it. Once more, and I have done with 
Mr. Laing and his Geology. He informs us in the work 
already referred to that: 

“Thelawof gravity, which IS THE FOUNDATION OF 
MOST OF WHAT WE CALL THE NATURAL LAWS OF 
- GEOLOGICAL ACTION has certainly prevailed, as will be 

shown later, through the enormous periods of geological time 
and far beyond this WE CAN DISCERN IT OPERATING 
in those astronomical changes by which cosmic matter has been 
condensed into nebulae, nebulae into suns throwing oíf planets, 
and planets throwing off satellites, as they cooled and con- 
tracted.” 

The laws of geological action being based on a myth—the 
law of gravitation, Geology itself may be “ thrown off into 
space " without any ill effects being felt anywhere. 

GEOLOGY and ASTRONOjVIY as at present taughtby 
the schoolmen are nothing more than fables. 

Hear what The Future of February, 1892, says: 

“ Astronomers are very fond of boasting of the wonderful 
exactness of their science, and that it is based on the principles 
of incontrovertible mathematics; and of ridiculing astrology as 
a pseuda-science. The exactness belongs to practical and not to 
theoretical astronomy. For example, when the writer leamt 
the principles of astronomy at school, he was taught that the 
Sun was exactly 95 millions of miles from the earth ; now-a-days 
astronomers say that this was an error, and that the Sun is only 
92 millions of miles distant. Newton made the Sun’s distance 
to be 28 millions of miles, Kepler made it 12 millions, Martin 81, 
and Mayer 104 millions ! Dr. Woodhouse, who was professor 
of astronomy at Cambridge about fifty years ago, was so candid 
as to admit the weakness of the Newtonian speculations. 
Woodhouse wrote: ‘ However perfect our theory, and however 
simply and satisfactorily the Newtonian hypothesis inay seem 
to us to account for all the celestial phenomena, yet we are here 
compelled to admit the astounding truth that if o\it 
disputed and our facts chailenged, the wbo\e tan^e oi 
does not contain the proofs of its own accntae^ ? " 
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THE HORIZON. 


According to tables of curvature compiled to suit the 
mathematical factors and tentative formulas employed in the 
imaginary geodetic operations, which have from time to time 
been conducted in observatories, the horizon of an observer 
is distant or near according to the greatness or otherwise of 
his elevation above the surface of the supposed globe. If 
he stands 24 feet above sea level, he is said to be in the centre 
of a circle which bounds his vision, the radius of which in 
any direction, on a clear day, is six miles. 

A local gentleman tells me that he has watched a boat- 
race in New Zealand, seeing the boats all the way out and 
home, the distance being 9 miles from wherehe wasstanding 
on the beach. I have seen the hull of a steamer with the 
naked eye at an elevation of not more than 24 feet, at a 
distance of 12 miles, and in taking observations along the 
South African coast, have sometimes had an horizon of at 
least 20 miles at an elevation of 20 feet only. The distance 
of the horizon, or vanishing point, where the sky appears to 
touch the earth and sea, is determined, largely by the 
weather, and when that is clear, by the power of our vision. 
This is proved by the fact that the telescope will increaset the 
distance of the horizon very greatly, and bring objects into 
view which are entirely beyond the range of vision of the 
unaided eye. But, as no telescope can pierce a segment of 
water, the legitimate conclusion we are forced to arrive at, is 
that the surface of water is level, and that, therefore, the 
shape of the world cannot be globular, and on such a flat or 
level surface, the greater the elevation of the observer, the 
longer will his range of vision be, and thus the farther he can 
see. 


ON THE TERM ** LEVEL.” 


Advocates of the globular form of the world often fall back 
onthemeaningof the term “level,” affirmingthat a level surface 
means an even surface and not a horizontal or flat one. That 
is to say that a convex surface if free from irregularities is 
even or level. In “ Nuttall's Standard Dictionary,” 1892 
Edition, page 409, the following is the definition of level— 
u Horizontal, even, flat, on the same line of plane.” This 
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shows that level is the same as horizcmtal or flat, and could 
not possibly apply to a convex surface. In the “ Cruise of 
the Falcoii” by E. F. Knight, the following occurs on page 
2 of volume 2 : 

“ Thcrc are no cnrves on thc way, the rails being carrìed in 
one perfectly straight liue across the level plains.“ 

Ltìvel here means flat or horizontal, as the plains in 
South America are known to be for thousands of squara 
miles, 

li Robinson's Nevv Navigation and Surveying, 1 ' page 25, 
says : 

4J The spirit level, which is usually on the nndor sidc of the 
Survcyor’s transit instrument, is usecl to determine a horizontaì 
line, A horizontal line is at rí£ht anglcs to a vertìcal. It is a 
levcl line* ,, 

The following is from the same work, page 33 : 

44 To adjust a thcodolite, measurc very carefully the distance 
betwecn two stations» and set the inRtrumcnt half way bctwecn 
them. Now bring the level near to one of the statious, level it 
carefully aud sight the rod. Nnte the number on the rod, say 
six feet, and have the rod mau go to the othcr station and placc 
his target on the rod just six feet. When the telescope is turned 
upon it the hori/optal spidef iine ought to jnst còincide with thc 
target, and wi)l, if the Ìnstrument is level or in perfect adjusl- 
ment, , ' 

* From tbe foregoing it is very clear that level means 

honzontal and cannot mean convex.. 

G. F. Chambers, in his “Story of the Solar Systern,” 
pages 84 and 85, quotes Sir H. Holland as seeing the eclipsed 
moon with the sun above the horizon. I quote the following 
from Mr. Chambers : 

*♦ This spectacle requires, however, a combination of circum- 
stances rarelv occurring—a pcrfectly clear eastern and wcstcrn 
hori/.on, and an entirely level intervening surface such as that of 
the sea or the African desert. 11 

In a lunar eclipse sunh as described, the sun is distant 
from the moon half a circle, or 180°, both lumínaries bcing 
qo° from the observer, sothaton a convex surface it would 
be impossible to see both bodies at the same time, but quite 
possible from a level or horizontal surface, which actually 
was the case, To see about 6,000 miles to the sun on the 
one side and about ó*,ooo miles to the moon on theother side, 
one would require to be projected 4,000 miles into space 
above the horizon of the gtobe in order Vo onoxcwcwì 
convQxity in the distan ce. Thus, \eve\, we aro 
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meanft horizontal or flat, or on the same line of plane, as the 
dictionary informs us. “ In the “ Voyage of a Naturalist," 
by C. Darwin, page 328, the following is stated: 

“ I was reminded of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres by seeing 
the disc of the rising sun intersected by an horizon level as that 
of the ocean.” 

The surface here referred to was a flat one, and such are 
called Llanos or level fields in South America. Level, there- 
fore, signifies flat or horizontal. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


The distance at which lights can be seen at sea entirely 
disposes of the idea that we are living on a huge ball. 

From a tract, “ The Bible versns Science" by J. C. 
Akester, Hull, I extract the followfing: 

“A lighthouse on the Isle of Wight, 180 feet high (St. 
Catherine’s), has recently been fitted with an electric light of 
such penetrating power (7,000,000 candles) that it can be seen 
42 miles. At that distance, according to modern science, the 
vessel would be 996 feet below the horizon.’’ 

Extract from a letter written by a passenger on board the 
“ Iberia,” Orient IJne, R.M.S. —“ At noon on Thursday, 27th of 
September, we were 169 miles from Port Said ; by the ship’s log, 
our rate of steaming was 324 miles in 24 hours. At 12 p.m., we 
were alongside the lighthouse at Port Said, it having become 
visible at 7.30 when it was about 58 miles away. It is an ordinary 
tower, about as high as the tower at Springhead (60 feet), lit by 
electricity.” According to modern science, the vessel would be 
2,182 feet below the horizon. 

Extract from “ Manx Sun ,” July 24 th , 1894 .> —“The weather 
of late has been very fine. It was a splendid sight, on Sunday 
evoning, to see the land in Ayr, and Cumberland, so clear that 
houses could be seen with the naked eye ; and the smoke from 
Whitehaven, and other towi s, could be seen very distinctly. 
Kamsey Bay appeared as if it was enclosed by the surrounding 
land, froin Black Coombe to the Point of Ayr, Welney light 
being sccn distinctlv, distance 45 miles.” 

In February, 1894, a discussion on the subject of the 
shape of the world was carried on in the columns of the Cape 
Argus (Capetown), by the writer on the one side, and three 
antagonists on the other. From the evidence of theeditOfe&T 
the paper in a foot-note to the first letter of “Ancient 
Mariner " that Dassen Islanà \igbt baà beetv seen from the 
*each road at Sea Point, it was X\vaX \aaxet \» 
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This light is 155 ^ eet above sea level at its focat plane, and 
acnording to the published report of the Inspector of Public 
Works for 1893, had been seen from the bridge of a mait 
steamer more than 40 miles away. This annent mariner 
dìd not believe, and asked “ if anything had gone vvrong with 
the shape of the earth hereabouts/’ One of his supporters, 
in a letter to the paper—after the editor had stated that the 
light had been seen from the beach road at Sea Point (33 
miles)—stated that by climbing a hill so many feet the light 
might beseen I Thus will ignorant prejudice flaunt itself in 
the face of truth. If tlie earth were a globe it is evident tKat 
Dassen Island light could not be seen from a steamer’s 
bridge 40 miles away, nor from an elevation of 20 feet at a 
distance of 33 miles. In the former case, allowing 40 feet 
for altitude of observer, the light would be 871 feet below the 
horizon, and in the latter 551 feet below. At the close of the 
controversy, I challenged “ Ancient Mariner JJ to testthe case 
by an appeal to an experiment on the waters of Table Bay, 
and am stili waiting an acceptance of that challenge* I am 
now credibly informed that the Bluff light, Natal, has been 
seen at sea from a distance of 30 miles, This light is 282 
feet above sea level, and should, according to the globe 
theory, have been 298 feet below the horizon f allowing 20 
feet for height of observer! 

Another and an unconscious witness to the fact of the 
horizontality of water, is Mr. Smith, of Cape Point, as the 
following shows: 

A LIGHT FROM AFAR. 

To the Editor of the 4í Cape Times .’ 1 

Sir,—At nine o’clock tbis evening the Danger Point light 
was distinctly visible to the naked eye from the homestead at 
Cape Point (about 150 feet above sea lcvel), this being the first 
occasion, since the erection of tbe Danger Point Lighthouse, on 
which the flashcs of light have been noticed by mysclf. The 
Hght must be most powerful to be scen froin a distance of over 
fifty miles on a cleax night. I timed half a minute interval 
between each threc quick flashes. I am t i&c., 

Cape Point, Augnst zznd, 1894. A. E. SMITH. 

In a letter from the Engineer of Public Works, dated 
Capetown, 2nd February, 1898, I am informed that: 

“The focal plane of Point Danger Lighthouse is elevated 
w 150 feet above high watcr level. ,p 

According to this, tlierefore, if tbe \NOt\t\\ì<ì IHe. 

/tave bem i } 666 fcd bclow M r . Smìth's linc. oj si&hU 
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In Aìirjiers of 2nd May, 1896, the following appears : 

“ Tbe steeple, or stmnp, as it is locaily called, of the Parish 
Chnrch of 5 t. Botolph, at Boston, on the soutb-east coast of 
LincoJnshire, near the Wasb, has long been utilised as a light- 
hotise. The tower is 290 feet in height, and rcscmbtcs that of 
Antw'erp Cathedral, being crowned by a beautiful octaponrd 
lantern. Tbìs tower BEING VISIBLE 4° MILES DISTANCE 
serves as a íighthonse to gtiide inariners when cntering w’hat are 
called the Boston and Lynn Dceps/' 

According to globular principles this Hght should be 
hidden below the horizon for nearly Soo feet, 

From “ Music and Mnrals,” by H. R. Haweiss, I extract 
the following: 

u Tbe Antwerp spire is 403 feet higb from the foot of the 
tower; Strashurg measures 468 feet from the level of the sea, 
hut less than 403 íeet from the level of the plaiti. By thc clear 
morning light, from the steeple at Notre Dame at Antwerp, the 
patioraina ean hardlybe surpassed; 126 steeplesmay becounted, 
far and near. Facing northward the Scbeldt winds away untiì 
it loses itself in a white line, which is none other than thc North 
Sea. By the aid of a telescope ships can be distinguished out 
on the horizon, and the captaìns declare they can see the lofty 
spire at ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILES distant; 
Middelburg at 75 iniles, Fleesing 65 milcs, arc also visible from 
thesteeple; looking towards Holland, we can distinguish Breda 
and Wailadue, each about 54 milea off." 

The above spire would be out of sight A MILE BELOW 
THE HORIZON, at a distance of 150 miles, and as no 
telescope can piece a segment of water, the conclusion is 
that water is leveL 

The Enrth Reviem of July, 1894, says: 

u The Captain of the s.s. Mìlú^ referring to the question as 
to how far a powerfnl light can be secn, says: ‘ Thc othcr day, 
when off Skagen, the rays from Hantsholmen lighthouse were 
distinctly visible, though the light wae fully seventy 4 wo miles 
away/ " 

* A Mr, B. wrote and askcd how thc light cou!d be seen unless 
tìie lighthouse was 3,500 fcet above sea-level ? This is thc 
official reply be received. 

11 Editorial Department, Tit-Bits, 

41 Dec. 21, 1892. 

u The paragraph you rcfcr to was sent me by the Captain of 
the s.s, A/i/o, and he vouched for its accuracy. Under these 
circumstances I cannot enter into a discnssion as to the possL 
bility of his being able to sce it or not, P,S.—Mr. B. allowcd 
tliat the rcportcd ohscrvation was madc froni a mast-head 
iuo fcct above soa-Ievel,” 

\ 
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In the Argus Annual tor 1894, it is stated, otl pages 207 
and 271 : 

“ Natal BluíTligbt. 292 feet above watcr level, has been seeo 
at a distance of 30 miles.” 

According to glohe ineasurement it shouid have been 
about 300 feet below the line of sight. 

The Nntaí Mercury of i8th July, 1898, states : 

“ Thc Capc L/Agulhas lighthouse is to be reconstructed to 
allow of the introductiou of a flash light. Á lighthouse erected 
two miles from Fish River, has beeo complcted. The tower is 
33 Fcet hìgh and 238 feet above sea levef and the Jlash Itghl is 
visible Jor over 50 mtles." 

This light would be [.,40ofeet below an observer's line 
of sìght at an elevation of 28 feet, if the world is a globe* 
The foilowing is extracted from Scraps of 2 7th August, 1898 : 

11 1 have rccently received the following letter, >vhich, I 
confess, fogs me just about as much as the writcr of it complains 
of being fogged : 

,r * Sir,—Jn your issue No. 772 you give an account of the 
lighthousc at New Yurk— u Liberty enlìghtening the World/* 
V'ou say the Jight can be secn sixty miles away at sea, artd I 
thínk you mnst be mistakcn. A ’text-book I havc by me on 
surveying and levclììng givcs eight inches per mìlc (actnally 
7*962 inches) as the correctíon to be made for curvature of thc 
carth's surface in setting out canals, railways, &c., varying 
inverscly with the sqnarc of the distancc, thus: 60 x 60 x 
8-r 12 — 2,400 feet, and making allowance for thc light bcing 
326 feet abovc sea icve), it shoidd be 2,074 below the horison 
at sixty miles.’ 

**' Now (1) either your fìgurcs are wrong, or (2) thc weiglit 
of the statue has flattened the earth for sixty miles round about, 
or (3) surveyors do not a)low eight inches for curvaturc, and lct 
their canals and railways stick out ovcr the side of thc carth 
lìke gigantic fishing-rods. I confess J am in a fog. Can you 
enlighten inc in your “ Facts and Fancics ” columo ?—Yours 
truly, 1 Foggy.* 

. “ I won’t attempt to analyse M Foggy's 14 fogKing calculations, 

but he is certainly very wrong. Any navigator will tcll you that 
the horizon is visible at about fiftocn iniles from the hurricane 
deck of asteamer; at twenty from the bridge deck; and at a 
propor t io n at e) y grea ter d ist an c e fro m t h e m a st head. Butbeyond 
this you have to remember tlic added pcnctratioQ given to 
lighthonse lights by meaus of rcfraction and reflection/’ 

A light can only be seen cm the surface of a globe, at a 
distance the square of which multiplied by 8" (nearíy) is 
equal to its height. This appHes no matter h'*— —'verftd 
the light may be, because no light can píer^ 
water, nor can the naturai eye with or wi 
glass do so, 
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But, says someone, there is no allowance made for re- 
fraction in any of the foregoing calculations. That is quite 
true, but constitutes no valid objection in the light of the 
tollowing extract from the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica/’ 
article 44 Levelling ” : 

“ We suppose the visual ravs to be a straight line^ whereas 
on account of the unequal densities of the air at different 
distances from the earth, the rays of light are incurvated by 
’ refraction. The effect of this is to lessen the difference between 
the true and apparent levels, but in such an extremely variable 
and uncertain manner that if any constant or fixed allowance is 
made for it in formula or tables, it will often lead to a greater 
error than what it was intended tb obviate. For, though the 
refraction may at a mean compensate for about one-seventh of 
the curvature ot the earth, it sòmetimes exceeds one-fifth, and 
at other times does not amount to one-fifteenth. We have, 
therefore, made no allowonce for refraction in the foregoing 
formulae.” 

We are fairly entitled to conclude, therefore, from the 
reliable data furnished as to how far lights at sea can be 
seen, that the world is an extended plane, and not the globe 
of astronomical speculation. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


M. Paul B. du Chaillu, published, a few years ago, a 
work entitled “ The Land of the Midnight Sun,” ofwhich the 
following are extracts: 

“ The sun at midnight is always north of the observer, on 
account of the position of the earth. It seems to traveI' 
around in a circle, requiring twenty-four hours for its coiri' 
pletion, it being noon when it reaches the greatest elevation, an 3 - 
midnight at the lowest. Its ascent and descent are so impeiT^ 
ceptible at the pole, and the variations so slight, that it sink^ 
south very slowly, and its disappearance below the horizon 
almost immediately followed by its re-appearance.” 

“ We have here spoken as if the observer were on a lev^^ 
with the horizon; but should he climb a mountain, the sun 
course will appear higher; and should he, instead of travellin^g 
fifteen miles north, climb about 220 feet above the sea level eac^^ 
day, he would see it the same as if he had gone north ; conse^ 
sequently if he stood at the arctic circle at that elevation, anc^ 
had an unobstructed view of the horizon, he would see the su^ 
one day sooner. Hence tourists from Haparanda prefer goin^e- 
to Avasaxa , a hill 680 feet above the sea, from which, thoug^ 
eight or ten miles south of the atct\e eVtcXe, th^ 

midnight sun for three days” 



41 As the voyage drew to a close, and we approached the 
upper end of thc Gulf of Eothma the twilipbt had disappeared, 
and betwcen Ihe scttíng and rising of the sun hardly one hour 
elapsed/ 5 

" Haparanda is in 65° 51' N. lat, and forty-one tniles south 
of the arctic circle. It is i ú 18' farther north than Archangcl, 
and in the same latitude as the most northern part of Iceland. 
The sun rises on the 2ist of June at 12.01 a.m,, and sets at 
1 T.37 p.ni. Kroin the 22nd to the 25th of June the travellcr tnay 
enjoy the síght of tbe midnight suu from Avasaxa, a hill six 
hundrcd and cìghty feet high r and about forty-fivc miles dístant, 
on thc other sidc of the stream ; and should he be a few days 
later, by driving nortb on the high road he máy still have the 
opportunity of seeing it/’ 

If the earth be a globe, at midnight the eye vvould have 
to penetrate thousands of miles of land and water evenat 65° 
North latitude, ín order to see the sun at midnight, That 
the sun can be seen for days together in thc Far North 
during the Northern summer, proves that there is something 
very seriously tvrong with the globular hypothesis. Besides 
this, how is it that the midnight sun is never seen in the 
south during the southern summerf Cook penetrated as 
far South as 7r°, Weddell in 1893 reached as far as 74 0 , 
and Sir James C. Ross ín 1841 and 1842 reached the 78th 
parallel, but I a'm not aware that any of these navigators 
have left it on record that the sun was seen at midgnight in 
the south. 

Captain Woodside of the American barkentine Echo } at 
Capetown on 26th June, 1898, reports thathe had been a good 
deal in the great southern ocean, and often when ín latìtude 
62° south he has had a kind of daylight all night, but not 
sufficient to read by; but the midnight sun was never seen. 

Since writing the foregoing I have received from the 
Secretary of the Royal Belgian Geographical Society a 
paper, entitled EXPEDITION ANTARCTIQUE BELGE. 

In this paper it is stated by Lieut. de Gerlache, the 
Commander of the ex.pedition, that 

" O11 i^th Mn.y thc sun set, and was not fieen above our 
horizon again uwtil 2ist JulyZ' 

This was during the severest part of the winter at latitude 
736' south, 

On pages 9 and 10 of the same pamphlet it is stated 
that the ship quitted her winter quarters on the i^th 
February, She had thus been a winter and a summer in the 
ice at that latitude, During the winter, the extraordinary 
phenomenon of total darkness caused by xbe 
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ance of the sun for two months is duly recorded, and had 
the sun been seen at midnight in the summer, it is only 
natural and reasonable that such another extraordinary 
phenomenon should have been chronicled ; but there is not 
one word in the pamphlet about the matter. We conclude, 
therefore, that there is no midnight sun in the south. The 
midnight sun can be seen in the north during the summer 
at 66° of latitude, and if there be the same extraordinary 
phenomenon in the south, it must have been seen at the 
latitude the “ Belgica ” reached much sooner and longer 
than it is in the north at latitude 66. 


MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 


In “ The Story of the Heavens, ,> by Sir R. Ball, the 
following accounts of the motions of the earth-globe are 
given, page 3 : 

“ It became certain that whatever were the shape of the 
earth, it was at all events something detached from all other 
bodies and poised without visible support IN SPACE.” 

Page 6 : 

“ Ptolemy saw how this mighty globe was poised in what he 
believed to be the centre of the universe.’’ 

Page7 : 

“ Copernicus PROVED that the appearances presented in 
the daily rising and setting of the sun and stars could be accounted 
for by the SUPPOSITION that the earth rotated.” 

“ Th^ second great principle which has conferred immortal 
glory on Copernicus, assigned to the earth its true position in 
the universe. Copernicus transferred the centre to the sun, and 
he established the somewhat humiliating truth that our earth is 
merely a planet.” 

Page 87 : 

“ The discovery that our earth must be a globe isolated in 
space, WAS IN ITSELF A MIGHTY EXERTION OF 
HUMAN INTELLECT.” 

Page 517: 

“ Wc know that the earth rotates on its axis onceevery day.” 

After all this unsound speculation, of which we know 
every line to be false, it is somewhat amusing to listen to 
another “ Professor *' of equal authority with the Astronomer 
s Royal of Ireland. 
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Professor J. Norman Lockyer, in his “ Astronomy,” 
section iv., says : 

u You have to take it ns proved that ihe earth moves. Day 
and night are tht bcst broofs that the earth rloes really spm. 
WÌthout this spinning there couíd be no day and night, so that 
the rcgular succession of day and night is caused bv thia 
spinning. Hence the appearances contiected with thc rising 
and setting of the sun mny bt dut, cìthcr to our carth btiitg AT 
REST and the sun and stars travelling round it, 01 the earth ìtsclf 
turning routuiy while the sun and stars arc at rest/' 

“ Our earth '* seems to give more trouble to “ our 
astronomers '* than all the heaveniy bodies put together. If, 
as Professor Lockyer says, EITHER THE EARTH IS AT 
REST and the stars moving, or íhe s/ars a/ rest and the earth 
‘ moving, how is it that the wise men of the observatories 
have never once attempted to ascertaín data to prove 
avhether it is the ear/h or the stars that move ì How is tt 
that they are content to go on year after year, labouring 
under what is at best but a supposiiion that the earth moves, 
WHENTHE PHENOMENA, ACCORDING TO THEIR 
OWN SHOWING, MAY BE AS WELL ACCOUNTED 
FOR either by the earth being at rest, and the sun and 
stars tnoving, or the sun and stars being at rest and the 
earth moving i 

In “Wonders of the Sun, Moon, and Stars/' by R. 
Russell, it is stated that: 

u The speed of tbe aurface of the earth, in performing its 
rotations, is 1,526 feet per secoud. Grcat as that speed is, it is 
slow when compared to the earth's progress in its orbit T which is 
at the rate of 18 miles per second, or mort ihan 65,000 miUs 
per hoúr." 

Then, in “The Story of the Heavens/' page 429, we 
are informed by Sir R. Ball, that: 

14 Every half hour we are about 10,000 milcs ncarcr to the 

constellation of Lyra.the sun and his system must 

travel at the present rate for more than a million yenrs before we 
have crossed the abyss between our presont position atid thc 
frontiers of Lyra. 1 ’ 

“ Sun, Moon and íxtars, 1 ' by A. Giberne, states that: 

44 Ct ís the earth that moves, and not the sun ; it ís the earth 
that tnoves, and not the stars." 

From these extracts the rcader is given tr 1 

by those vvho have made astronomy their life sti 
therefore, ought to know ? that IN ONE HOUR 
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“The earth ratates over 1.000 miles. revolves around the 
sun, ovtír ó^.ixx' rniìes. aud rushef through space towards the 
constellation L>xa. a jf jo.ooc rniles.” 

The total rate of rotarion, revolution and gyration, 
amountingf to no less than So.ooo mìles an hour. 

This casts a total eclipse over aii that Jules Verne ever 
wrote. Put togfether all the imag-inain' exploits in the air 
specially wrinen to interes: the young, add to this all the 
wonderful adventures of air-ships rt-corded in the 44 Daughter 
of the Revolution, and tack <.»n :o thi> all the wild and 
impossible things found in •• current libraries of fiction, ,, and 
I venture to say that the grand total will record nothing so 
utterly impossible or so supremely ridiculous as this modem 
scientific delusion of a globe spinning away in space in 
several different directions at the same time, at rates of 
speed which no man is able to grasp: with the* inhabitants, 
some hanging heads down and others at various angles to 
suit the inclination. 

Write down all the swindles that ever were j>erpetrated; 
name all the hoaxes you ever heard of or read about; include 
all the imj)ostures and bubbles ever exj>osed; make a list 
of all the snares that j>opular creduliu' could ever be exposed 
to, and you will fail in gening within sight or hearing of an 
imj>osture so gross, a hoax so ingenious, or a bubble of such 
gigantic prop>ortions as has bt*en j>erj>etrated and torced 
upon unthinking multitudes in the name of science, and as 
proved incontrovertible fact, by the exjxmnders of modem 
astronomy. 

Again and again have their theories been combated and 
exjx)sed, but as often have the majority, who do not think 
for themselves, accepted the popular thing. No less an 
authority in his time than the celebrated Danish astronomer, 
Tycho Brahe, argued that if the earth revolves in an orbit 
round the sun, the change in the relative position of the 
stars thus necessarily occasioned, could not fail to be noticed. 
In the “ History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Scíence, ,, b y Dr. Draper, pages 175 and 176, the matter is 
referred to in the following words : 

“ Arnong the arguments b - ought^forward against the Cojjer- 
nícan systern at the time of its promulgation, was one by the 
great Danish astronorner, Tycho Brahe, originally urged by 
Arifttarchus against the Pythagorean system, to the effect that, 
íf, as was alleged, the earth moves round the sun, therc ought to 
hc a change in thc relative position of the stars ; they should seem to 
f&parate au we approach them, or to cVose, to^ether as we recede 
thcm, .At that time the svux's ácv&twee 
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under-estimated, Had it been known, aa it is now, hat the 
^■p distance exceeds 90 mìllion iniles, or that the diameter oí the 
orbit is more tiìan 180 miUion« that argnment ii>ouid doubtUss havc 
had vtry great t vtighL In reply to Tycho, it was said that, since 
the parallax of a bcxiy diminishes as its distance incrcascs, a 
Hf star may be so far oRT that its paralJax mav be Ìmperceptible, 
A THIS ANSWER PROVED TO BE CORRECT/' 

To the uninitiated) the words u this ansvver proved to be 
^correct,” might seeiit to settle the matter, and while it must 
be admitted that parallax is diminíshed or increased 
according as the star is clistant or near, parallax and Jirectinn 
are very different terms and convey quite different muanings. 
Tycho stated that the direction of the stars would be altered ; 
his critics replied that the dtstance gave no sensible difference 
of ỳarallax, This raay be set down as ingenious, but it is no 
answer to the proposition, which has remained unanswered 
to this hour, and is unanswerabie. 

If the earth is at a given point in space on say January 
ìst, and according to present-day science, at a distance of 
190,000,000 miles from that point six months afterwards, it 
follows that the relative position and direclion of the stars will 
have greatly changed, however small the angle of parallax 
rnay be. THATTHIS GREAT CHANGE IS NOWHERE 
APPARENT, AND HAS NEVER BEEN OBSERVED, 
incontistably prcves that the earth is at rest —that it does not 
“ move in an orbit round the sun. M 

That the earth does not “ rotate on its axis " is proved 


by the fact tbat no observer on the surface of a globe could 
see half way round it, or for a distance of thousands of miies 
on either side of him, as he would require to do in order to 
see round a circle of 180°, to view the setting sun and the 
rising moon at one time. 

Sir Henry Holland, in his “ Recollections of Past Life, ,, 
says that: 

u On 2Gth April, 1837, the moon rose eclipsed before the sun 
had set." 


[ Now, on a globe of 25,000 statute miles equatorial 
circumference one has to be 24 feet above sea lev^el to get a 
horizon of six miles, the “curvature” being 8 " to the mile 
and varying inversely with the square of the distance. 

We are thus taught to believe that what appears at all 
times of the day to be half a circle, or about 180°, is in 
reality only a few miles, as the earth rotates against the sun 
and thus deceń'es us. But the phewotuexvow oft 
eclìpse requires, acco rding to astronomVcaX AocVràve^ 'Cxv'&x 


earth shall be exactly midway between sun and moon, to^ 
shut off the iight of the sun and thus to darken the moon. ' 
These two “bodies” being then p according to theastronomer, 
opposite each other and the earth between, must each be 
90°, or a quarter of a circle distant from an observer on the 
earth’s surface— that is, half a circle from one to the other, 
So that what astronomy, on the one hand, teaches is only a 
fe\v miles distant, the horizon, is thus seen to be, according 
to* its own showing, half a circle, for the sun is at one sìde 
of one quadrant, and the moon at the other side of another. 

If ? thercfore, the observer be on the equator when the 
phenomenon occurs, he can see 7 according to astronomical 
measurement, over 6,ooo miles on either side of him, east 
and west. If in north or south latitude, he wouid see 
correspondingly less, but thousands of miles in every case, 
But, on the other hand> according to the popular theory, he 
would have to be hoisted 4,000 miies away in space for such 
a thing to be possible. The fact of lunar eclipses having 
been observed when sun and moon were both above the 
horizon at the time of the eclipse> and thus that'tbe observer 
pierced, with the unaided eye> a distance of thousands of 
miles on either side of him—about half a circle—proves that 
the earth does not rotate, and that it is not tho globe of 
popular belief. 

Sir Henry Holland further informs us that: 

11 This spectacle requires, however,a combinatìon of circum- 
stances rarely occurring;—a perfectly clear eastern and wcstern 
horizon, and an entirely level intervening surface^ such as that 0/ 
the sea, or the African desert." 

It is this LEVEL INTERVENING SURFACE that 
defies all astronomical attempts to make it convex> and 
proves beyond the possibiìity of a doubt that the earth is an 
extended plane and not a globe, 

Furthermore, if the earth-globe rotates on its axis at 
the terrific rate of 1,000 miles an hour, such an immense 
inass would of necessity cause a tremendous msh of wind 
in the space it occupied. The wind would go all one way, 
and anything like clouds which got “ within the sphere of 
influence' , of the rotating sphere, would have to go the same 
way. The fact that the earth is at rest is proved by kite 
flying. The following from the u American Exporter of 
November, 1897, illustrates this: 

“ iíeceutly, a very interesting expenment was made in high 
kite fìyíng at fìoston, from the W\\\ the 

highest altitude ever reacVieii by a VàVe viaa TbR 
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kito rcached a height of 10,016 feet above sea leveh or 8,386 feet 

above the summit of Ihe hil).At the highest point 

reached thc temperature was 38°, whilc at thc ground it was 
63°, - . . é . Above 5,000 fcet the wind was from the west, whilc 
at the ground there was a southcrty wind.” 

Astronomers are not agreed about the “ depth ” of the 
earth*s atmosphere, but the lowest estimate is 45 miles. 
Thercfore, everything within the atmosphere would be 
subject to the gale of wind produced by the mad whirligig 
of the rotating globe. When, however, we know that 41 above 
5,000 feet the wind was from the west, while at the ground 
there vvas a southerly \vind, ,> the fact of the earth being at 
rest again dawns on us. How couid there be two different 
directions of the wind at a distance of only 5,000 feet apart, 
if globular hypotheses are anywhere near the truth ? Spin 
K a top and it will be seen that the rotation of che top causes 
the air within its sphere of rotation to go all one way* 

I-et M imagination ” picture to the mind what force air 
would have which was set in motion by a spherical body 
of 8,000 miles diameter, which in one hour was spinning 
round 1,000 miles, rushing through space 65,000 miles, and 
gyrating across the heavens 20,000 miles r Then let “ con- 
jecture ” endeavour to discover whether the inhabitants on 
such a globe could keep their hair on r Talk about Jules 
Verne, he is not in it with the expounders of this 11 rnost 
exact of all the sciences.” 

A. E. Skellam says: 

11 The following expcriment has bcen tried many times, and 
the reasonable deductions from it are entirely against any thcory 
of niotion : A loaded cannou was set vcrticaí by plumbdine and 
spirit-lcvel and fircd. Thc average time the ball was 111 the air 
was 28 seconds, On sevcral occasions the baJI rcturned to tlie 
rnouth of thc cannon, and never fell more than 2 feet froni its 
base, as shown in Fig. t (figures omitted). Now, let us see wliat 
the rcsult would be if the earth were a rapidly rotating sphcre, 
The bal! would partake of two moiions, the one from thc cannon, 
vertical, and the other from the earth, from west to cast, and 
wonld arrive at B, Fig. 2 ; wbile it had been ascending, theearth, 
with the caonon, would have gone 011 to C, In descending it 
would have no Impulsc from the earth'e motion or from the 
cannon, and would fall in a straight line at C, but during the 
time it were falling, the earth, with the caunon, would have 
travelled on to D t aod the balt wonld fall (allowing the world T s 
rotation to be 600 inilcs per honr in EngUnd) more than two 
miles behind the canuon.” 
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THE MOON. 


According to current science the moon was once a piece 
of molten rock fractured off from the earth, when the earth 
was in a soft or plastic condition. Its origin is thus stated 
by Sir R. Ball, in the “ Story of the Heavens,” page 520: 

“ There is the gravest reason to believe that the moon was 
at some ver> ? earlv period, fractured off from the earth, when the 

earth was in a soft or plastic condition.At this epoch 

the earth rotated 29 times on its axis, while the moon compíeted 

one circuit.but whether it (the epoch) is to be reckoned 

in hundreds of thousands of years, in millions of years, or in 
tens of millions of years, must bc lcjt in grcat dcgrcc to conjccturc .” 

Conjecture, in this case, has to choose between hundreds 
of thousands and tens of millions of years. Ampie scope 
one must admit! In the same volume, page 52, the insig- 
nificant size of the moon as compared to the stars is set 
forth : 


“ Every one of the thousands of stars that can be seen with 
the unaided eye, is enormously larger than our satellite.’* 

In “ Wonders of the Sun, Moon, and Stars,” the same 
idea is announced thus : 

*' The luminary which appears to us next in importance to 
the sun is the moon, and for practical purposes, it, of course, is 
so; but, considered from a broad astronomical point of view, 
the tnoon is cxcccdingly insignificant, bcing thc smallcst of all thc 
luminarics visiblc to us with thc nakcd cyc. The diameter of the 
moon is only 2,160 miles.” 

The moon is said to be a reflector of the sun’s light, 
and to have no light of her own, as the following shows. 
Sir R. Ball, in his “ Story of the Heavens,” pages 50 and 
56, says: 

“ The brilliancy of the moon arises solely from the light of 
the sun which falls on the not self-luminous substance of the 
moon.” 

“ The sunlight will thus pass over the earth to the moon, 
and the moon will be illuminated.” 

The speculation regarding the origin of the “lesser 
light that rules the night” is in keeping with the other 
impossible notion concerning the earth being shot off from 
the sun in remote ages. It is so purely nonsensical that it 
may well be relegàted to oblivion witbout futùtet aÀo, 
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As to size, the moon is next in importance to the sun, 
if, indeed, she is not quite as larjye; and many times larger 
than any star in the heavens, including all the planets cver 
seen by the eye of man- 

Both the distance and size of inost of the objects in the 
heavens may be measured with a high degrce of accuracy. 
lt only requires to be known that the object is vertical to a 
certain part of the world at a certain time, when theobserver 
must take a position—which could be ascertained by previous 
experiment—where the angular distance of the object is 
45°, A base line measured from that position to the point 
at which the object was vertical at the moment of 
observation, will be the same length as the distance of the 
object from the earth’s surface. 

Size, except in the case of very small stars, may be as 
easily determined. Let the instrument with whìch the 
angular distance was taken be graduated to degrees, minutes 
and seconds, the minutes and seconds corresponding to miles 
and sixtieths of miles on the earth’s surface. 

Having carefully adjusted the instrument, bring the 
image of the lower limb of the object to be measured down 
to the horizon, and note the reading on the instrument. 
Now bring the upper limb in contact vvith the horizon, and 
the difference of the reading will be the diameter of the 
object. It would, of course, require a very finely adjusted 
instrument, and one graduated to say the one hundredth 
part of a second to measure souìc of the smaller stars. 

Instead of the diameter of the moon being 2,160 miles, 
as we are informed by the men of science of to-day, it is, by 
the above process, tcund to be about 32 nautical miles in 
diameter. 

Then as to the moon being a non-luminous body, and 
receiving all its lìght from the sun, astronomy is as 
hopelessly wrong as. in most other of its fanciful statements. 

If the reader has taken notice of reflectors, he wilkhave 
seen that they are either flat—where angies are involved— 
or concave, but never convex. A convex surface cannot 
concentrate and reflect light. But a concave surface does 
this, hence all reflectors, where angles are not involved, are 
concave, The moon is a globe. It is convex, and therefore 
cannot reflect light to any extent. 

Then, if the moon could reflect the light, it would also 
reflect the heat of tlie sun. But we know that moonlìght is 
cold instead of warm. In Noad's u Lecx\itc*i 
it is said; 
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“Theligbtof the moon, though concentratcd by the most 
powcrtul buraing glass, ìs incapable of raistng the teinporature 
of the most delicate thermometer.” 

44 The Lancet" says : 

“Themoon's rays when concentrated, actually redncc the 
• temperature upon a thermometer morc than 8°.” 

^ When líght and heat are received by a reflector, light 
and heat are reflected, as the reader may prove for himsclf, 
by testing the matter with a petroleum íamp and a reflecton 

lf a red light be projected on to the surface of a reflector 
the reflection of it is red. In fine, reflectors reflect just what 
they receive. 

If fish_be hung up to dry in the sun, they will be 
preserved. But if exposed to the moon, will be rendered 
putrid in one night. The same applies to fruits, clearly 
proving that the light of the moon cannot be of the same 
nature as that of the sun. And, furthermore, that the moon 
shines by its own light. The nearest approach to moonlight 
is phosphoresccnt light. And if the moon and stars be 
observed through a telescope, it will be noticed that starlight 
and moonlight, except in a few cases, are identical; the size 
of the star determining its brilliancy, on the principle that ' 
the ìarger the star the greater will its briliiancy be. €< Sun, 
Moon, and Stars/ 1 page 57, says : 

u That soft silvery light, so untikt suntizht ♦ or gaslight, or any 
other kind of light seen npon the earth.” 

The theory that moonlight is only reflected sunlight 
requires that the illuminated part of the moon beahvays ncxt 
the sun. Unfortunately for the theory, however, this is not 
the case. 

If the Moon be observed from last quarter to new, it will 
be found that for a portion of one day, ìmmediately- before 
new moon, the dark part of the moon is turned towards the 
sun ; and at new moon the sun is stiii to the eastward of the 
moon, which is illuminated on its western surface. 

On loth August, 1898, at Durban, Natal, the moon rose 
at 1.7 a.m., andbysunríse (6.35) was high in the heavens, 
showíng about half on her eastern surface. On i^th, moon 
rose 4.58 a.m. (sunrise 6.30), with a very small portion of 
eastern limb illuminated, but the whole circle was distinctly 
visibie. On ióth, moon rose 5.32 a.m. (sunrise 6.29) with th"e 
dark part towards the sun* On i^th, moon rose 6.4 a.m, 
(sunrise 6.28), 24 minutes before the sun. New moon same 
day 0.35 p.m., the moon*s illuminated western limb being 
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turned away from the sun, which was to the eastward. On 
i8th, moon rose 6.36 a,m.(sunrise 6.27), and the sun wasthus 
ahead of the moon, and on the illuminated side, having 
passed her bètween the hours of sunset on the i7th and sun- 
rise on the i8th, Anyone who cares to take the time and 
make the necessary obsen r ations, may satisíy himself on this 
point, Thé*almanac shows that at every névv moon, the sun 
is to the east of the moon, which js illuminated on her 
western surface, clearly proving that the moon ís a self- 
luminous body, and not a reflector of sunlight, 

But how about the “ phases '* of the moon, if she is self- 
luminous ? If the moon be observed it will be apparent that 
she rotates from west to east in order to produce the various 
phases, each phase appearing in spite of the position of the 
sun. This shows that she is luminous on half her surface, 
the dark half being towards us when she is invisible. 

Take a wooden baìl and rub half its surface wiih a 
solution of phosphor^us in olive oil. Place the bali in a 
dark room, and cause it to rotate, and all the phases, repre- 
senting those of the moon vvill be manifested. 

It is said that the moon has been photographed and that 
extinct volcanoes, dry watercourses, &c., have been found on 
its surface. The place Were seas once were, it is alleged, 
have not only been photographed, but named, and thus there 
is nothing wanting to show that themoon wasonce inhabited 
—a world like ours. 

We know that “ poets are licensed to lie/’ but astro- 
nomers who claim that their scienceis the most exact ofany, 
and admits of tìemonstration, shouìd be careful to speak the 
truth, surely. How then are photos of the moon obtained r 
Sir R. Ball shall tell us. In “The Story of the Heavens,” 
note on page 62, says : 

11 This sketch bas been copied by permission from the very 

beautiful view in Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter’s book. 

So have also tbe otber illustrations of lunar scenery in Plates 
7, S t g. Tht photographs wtrc ohtaùied by Mr* Nasmyth from modeh 
cartfully con&intcUd by him tv ìlht&traU thc featurcs of thz moon'' 

In the text, Sir Robert very carefully says that 

" This is no doubt a somcwbat imaginary sketch, M 

Read also the following frorn u Answers to Planar 
Questions/ 1 by W. Bathgate, M.A,: 

“The author of a work cailed ‘ The Plnraity of Worlds/ 
savs; 4 Takc the appearance of the heavenly bodies, the moon ; 
examíne its appearance by the best constructcd telescope; read . 
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all that has been written upon it by the most skilful astronomers, 
and nothing remains to satisfy a mind that thinks and reasons 
for itself, a mind not warped by theory and fanciful hypothesis. 

.The mountains and valleys, the seas and rívers, the 

fields and orchards, are all in the head of the observer. Ever 
since I looked at the moon through a good telescope, I have been 
much surprised at the credulity of the buman mind in the 
combination of opinions raised from the appearance of this 

planet.These discoveries are hypothetical. You will 

not elicit them by applying the rules of the Baconian philosophy, 
or by looking through a telescope, aided by the science of 
geometry ; BUT THEY ARE INVENTED IN THE CLOSET, 
BROUGHT TO THE TELESCOPE, AND THEN USHERED 
INTO THE WORLD AS THE CLOSE RESULT OF 
INDUCTIVE INVESTIGATION.’ ** 

No, gentle reader, there are no “ extinct volcanoes ,, on 
the moon ; there are no “ saason her surface. You have 
been badly “ had ” by the profession, that is all. Let photo- 
graphy be questioned as to the possibility ot securing a 
correct picture of an object at a distance of 240,000 miles ! 


ECLIPSES OF THE MOON. 


From “ Wonders of the Sun, Moon, and Stars ” I extract 
the following: 

“ Astronomers, by mere calculation, are able to forecast the 
position of any luminary at any time for many years to come. 
By the same means, they can foretell to a second, the commence- 
ment, duration, precise aspect, and the ending of all the eclipses 
that will occur for a lifetime hence, and more, without limitation 
Such bcing the casc , thc thcorics uỳon which thc calculations are bascd 
must be truc , or thc correciness of such calculations would bc 
impossiblc 

This statement, and similar ones so often made, have 
had the eífect desired by their inventors. The public have 
believed that the theory of a globular world is true, because 
astronomers can correcdy foretell eclipses. This is a totally 
erroneous view of the matter, as eclipses have no connection 
with the shape of the world, and are not calculated on any 
theory, but on well-known time cycles. In “ Pagan Astro-r 
^01^^,” by A. Mclnnes, the following occurs: 

“ More than 2,000 years ago the Chaldeans presented to 
Alexander the Great at Babylon, tables of eclipses for 1,993 
years; and the ancient Greeks made use of the cycle of i8years, 
11 days, the interval between two consecutive eclipses of the 
same dimension s. The last total ecWpse oi Vhe svvn occutted. on 
Jan. 22, 1879, and the preceding one on 'ian. \\ v 
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have not mere theorising about the sun and moon—the great 
unerring clocka oí time—thrown chrouology and the caiendar 
ìnto confusìon, and hence scientists cannot agree as to the 
world's age T and the year absurdìy begins on Jan. i instead of at 
the vernal equinox, the months consisting of 31 or 30 days, one 
of 28 ? Howevcr, it can be shown tliat, with cclipse and star 
transit cycles, the grcatest accuracy as to dates may be attained. 

“Going back, for example, from Jan. n, 1861. through a 
period of thirty-six eclipses, or 651 years, we find that a totai 
eclipse occurred aìso on Jan. n r 1210; and, continuing back- 
wards, by such cycles we arrive precisely at the date of crealion 
asjgiven by Moses in Gencsis. Also, as related by Josephus, the 
moon was eclipsed in the fìfth mouth of 3,998 a.m., when Herod 
the Great died t and Christ being then two years okl, His birth 
occurrcd 3,996. n 


In (< The Triumph of Philosophy," 
informs us as foilows; 


Mr, J, Gillespie 


M I am asked to take into consideration how they, with the 
present theory, can calculate and forctell eclipses and othcr 
events with surprising accuracy. Now, I can prove that long 
before the prcsent theory was ever thought of t evcn 600 years 
before Christ, the aucients discovcrcd the ditTerence of local 
timc or thc hour of tlieday between places of difTerent longitudes, 
knew the causes and laws of eclipses, and the motiou of the sun, 
moon and stars with surprising accuracy. ,s 


R. J. Morrison, F.A.S.L., R.N., in his “New Principia,’ 1 


says 


“Eclipses, occultations, the positions of the planets, the 
motions of the fixed stars, the whole of practical navigation, 
the grand plienomeria of the course of the sun, and the return 
of the comets, may all and every oue of them be as accurately, 
nay, more accnrately, known without the farrago of mystery the 
mathcinaticians havc adoptcd to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people, and to claim honours Lo which they have no just title, 

.The public generally belíeve that the longitndes of the 

heaverrly bodies arc calculated on tlic priuciples of Ncwton’s 
laws. Noihtng couhi be morc fatst." 


T. G, Ferguson, in the Earth Revieiv^ fcr September, 
[1 894, says : 


“ No doubt some will say, 1 Well, how do the astronotners 
foret e U t h e ecli pses so a ccu ratel y.' 1' hi s is_d on e hy cy cl es. TheA 

Cbinese^for thousand s o f years have becn able to_predict tEèT; 
vario riT jdlar^íTd l u na r cclípscs, and do so now, in spito_of_thcir, \) 
disbelief in thc theories’of Ncwtbii.and CgpernÌQjns^/Kciíh says, J j 
1 The cycle of the moon is said tohavebeen discovcred by Meton, 
an Athenian, u.c. 433/ when, of covuseìlbe 
jiot dreamt oí. n 


E. Breach, in his “ Fifty Scientific Facts," says: 

“ Sir Richard Phillips in his Million Facts, sajrs, 1 Nothing 
therefore can be more impertinent than the assertion of modern 
writers that the accuracy of astronomical predictions arises firom 
any modern theor>\’ Astronomy is strictly a science of obser- 
vation, and far more indebted to the false theory of Astrology, 
than to ihe eaually false and fanciful theory of any modern. 

“ We find that four or five thousand years ago, the mean 
motion of the Sun, Moon and Planets were known to a second, 
just as at present, and the moon’s nodes, the latitudes of the 
■' / planets, &c., were all adopted by Astrologers in preparing 
^ horoscopes for any time past or present. Ephemerides of the 
1 planets places, of eclipses, &c., have been published for above 
600 years, and were at first nearly as precise as at present." 

The same thing is admitted by Sir R. Ball, inhis “ Story 
of the Heavens. ,, On page 56, he informs us : 

“ If we observe all the eclipses in a period of eighteen years, 
or nineteen years, then we can predict, with at least an approxi- 
mation to the truth, all the future eclipses for many years. It 
is only necessary to recollect that in 6585J days after one eclipse 
a nearly similar eclipse follows. For instance, a beautiful 
eclipse of the moon occurred on the 5th of December, 1881. If 
we count back 6585 days from that date, .or, that is, 18 years 
and 11 days, we come to November 24th, 1863, and a similar 

eclipse of the moon took place then. It was this rule 

which enahled the ancient astronomers to predict ths occurrence of 
ecliỳses , at a time when the motions of the moon were not understood 
nearly so well as we now know them." 

The foregoing extracts speak for themselves, and show 
clearly that the statement quoted from “ Wonders of the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, ,, is entirely fallacious. 

This same text book states on page 110 : 

“When the moon gets on the side of the earth precisely 
opposite the sun, the interpolation of the mass of the earth 
causes an eclipse of the moon.” 

But this statement is stripped of all its glory by the fact 
that lunar eclipses have taken place when both sun and moon 
were in full view, as Sir H. Holland informs us, and which 
we have before referred to. 

But if there is a way to wriggle out of the logical con- 
clusion attaching to this fact, astronomers will find it, and so 
we are coolly informed that refraction is the cause of the 
moon being visible in such a case. The moon, it is said, is 
really below the horizon, but refraction has cast its image 
upwards and thus it can be seen. To sqyxare t\ve matter* it is 
stated that this refraction amounts to w ovet ax 
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the horizon/* Now, 30 minutes is about the diameter of the 
moon, and thus it is said that the refraction is over 30 minutes 
at the horizon, so that the phenomenon may be accountcd 
for, and the moon, which is in full view, deciared to be 
actually below the horizon. But this refraction is incapable 
of verification. Firstly, because refraction can only operate 
when the moon and the observer are in diffcrent densities, 
and it cannot bc proved that such is the case. And, secondly, 
if such were the case, it could ’not be proved that refraction 
amounts to over 30 minutes at the horizon. A table of 
refraction before me gives it as nearly 35 minutes at the 
horizon, and only 3' at an angle of 17$°. This is so utterly 
impossible, that it must be rejected. 

The only object of the table for the horizon seems to be 
to account for the phenomenon we have mendoned. But it 
is really too transparcnt, and must be cast aside as worlhless 
and as being an endeavour to makc theoretical astronomy 
tally with the facts. The fact that $un and moon have been 
seen above the horizon at a lunar eclipse, completely dis- 
prpves the theory that the earth has got between the two 
Juminaries. Refraction cannot be proved to exist, because 
it cannot be proved that the moon is in a greater density 
than the observer. And even if we “assume” the moon to 
be in sunh greater density the amount of it is entircly 
uncertain, and thus the theory in ifs entirety must be rejected. 
* E. Breach; in his “ Fifty Scientific Facts, ,r says: 

u It is supposed that an ecíipse of the moon is caused by the 
earth intervcning between the sun and moon. The eartli is 
reckoned to travcl r t ioo niiles per minute ; how lontf wouíd it bc 
passing the moon t travelling hersclf at 1S0 miles per minutc? 
Not four minutes. Yet the last cclipsc of the moon» on Fcbruary 
28th, lastcd hours; so it could not bc the carth intcrvcnrnfí, 
as both luminaries werc above the horizon whcn the cclipsc 
commenced, and the spots of the moon couid be seen ibstinctly 
through the shadow ] the moon was also seen among the stars. 7t 

This is a hard nut for Newtonians to crack, and mstquito 
so easy of accomplishment as “cracking the crust 1 ' of their 
globe theory T . 

But the battle is not W'on yet, There is another bug. 
bear to face* It is alleged by the ìearned that at a lunar 
eciipse the earth casts a shadow on the moon, by intercepting 
the light of the sun. The shadow, it is alleged, is circular, 
and as oniy a globe can cast a circular shadow, and as that 
shadow is cast by the earth, of course vs ^ 

In fact , what better proof cou\d axvy 

* \ t 
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requìre r “ Powcrful reasoning,” says the dupe. Let us see, 
I have already cited a case where sun and moon have been 
seen with the moon eclipsed, and as the earth was not 
between, or they both could not have been seen, the shadow 
said to be on ihe moon could not possibly have been cast bv 
the earth* But as refraction is charged with raising 4 the 
moon above the horizon, when it is said to be really beneath, 
and the amount of refraction made to tally with what would 
be required to square the matter, let us see how refraction 
would act in regard to a shadow. Refraction can only exist 
where the object and the observer are in different densities. 
If a shilling be put in the bottom of a glass and observed 
there ìs no refraction ; but as soon as water is poured into 
the basin, there is refractiom Refraction casts the image of 
the shiJling UPWARDS, but a shadow always d<nun<uar(is> 
If a basin be taken and put near a light, so that the shadow 
of the edge touches the bottom of the basin, and a rod be 
placed on the shadow and water be poured in, the shadaw 
will shortcn ìnwards nnd DOWN\VARDS ; but if the rod is 
allowed to rest in the basín and water poured in, the rod will 
appear to be bent UPWAKDS. This places the matter 
beyond dispute and proves that it is out of the range of 
possibility that the shadow said to be on the moon could be 
that of the earth. Herschel admitted that there are many 
invisibie moons in the sky, and it is just one of these that 
eclipses the moon, being visible as it passes over her 
luminous surface. But even if we admit refraction, and that 
to the extent seemingly required to prove that when the 
eclipsed moon is seen above the horizon with the sun visible, 
the moon js iu reality below the horìzon, we are still con- 
fronted with a fact which entirely annihilates every theory 
propounded to account íor the phenomenon. Taking the 
astronomers" own equation of 8" to the miìe, varying inversely 
as the square of the distance, for the curvature of the earth, 
vvhere sun and moon are both seen at a lunar eclipse, the 
centre of the sun is said to be in a straight line wth the 
centres of the earth and the moon, each luminarj r heing go° 
from the obser\ r er. This would give about 6,ooo miles as the 
distance of each body from the observer. Now, what is the 
curvature in 6,ooo miles r No less than 24,000,000 feet or 
4,545 miles. Therefore, according to the astronomers own 
showing an obscrver would have to get up into space 4,545 
rr iles before he could seeboth sun and moon above his horizon 
at a lunai ecìipse !! ! As lunar ecWpses seen from 

the surface of the earth with sun and moon. WCw 
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horizon at tbe satne ttme, it is conclusivelv proved THAT 
THERE IS NO u CURVATURK OF THE EARTH/ 1 
and, tìiercfore, tliat the world is a plane, and cannot by any 
possibility be globuìan Thís one proofalone demolishes for 
ever the fabric of astronomical imagination and popular 
credulit>\ 

In The Belfast Nercs Lcttcr^ there appeared the following 
letter : 


To thc Eífìtor 0} thc Btlfast Noì’S LetUr< 

li Sir,—I hnve been rerpiested to direct attention to the 
forthcominj; eclipse of the nioon, which will take place on the 
aSth Ìnstant, ana have much pleasure in doing so- 

fi On Friday next thìs intcrestìng phenonienon will takc 
place during the ordinary observing hours of the cvening T and 
will, no doubt. attract somc attention should the wcather prove 
favourablc. The first coutact of the disc of the moon with the 
shadow' of the earth vW)l take place at ahout eìght minutes to 
six o’clock in the evcning ; thc middle of thc cdipsc happening 
at twenty-two inimitcs past seven o‘dock ; and thc last contact 
of the moon's disc with the earth's shadow wiìl take place about 
nine o’clock p.m. The cclipsc will be a partial onc, but a large 
area of the luuar disc will be immersed iu Ihe shadow of the 
earth. If the diamcter of the moon be taken as unity. the 
maguitudc of thc cdipse will bc O'S?. The fìrst contact of the 
lunar disc w'itn the shadow may be lookcd for at 85° castward 
from thc northermnost portion of tbc limb of thc moon; and 
the last contact with thc shadow wiU take place at ^o^from same 
startìng point in a westerly directron. 

■* lt will be interesting to tbose pcopíe who liave reccntlv 
becn treated to a dissertation on tne non-rotundity of # the earth 
by a meml>er of the so-callcd Zetetic Society (an assoclation 
formcd with the objcct of proving, amougst othcr things scarcelv 
orthodox from an astronomical point of view T tbat thc earth is 
not a sphere, but is rather a great flat plain), to watch the well- 
dcfincd circular shadow which the carth will, by Lts intcrposition 
líctween the sun and moon, cast upon the disc of the latter 
bod)\—Yours truly, 

W. REDFEKN KELLY, F.R.A.S, 

Dalrìada, Malone Park, Belfast, 
a^th February, 1896/’ 

ln a subsequent ìssue of the paper the following 
appeared: 

To thc Editor of the ftdfast Seas Lctter, 

11 Sir,—Having come ucross Mr. \V. Rcdferij Kclly's letter 
on the above in vonr issue of the 25th, it occurred to nie that 
the wnttT is mistaken in thinking thc Zetetic Plancist's (as thev 
call themselves) ideas can be injured or swe^t 
supcrfìcial rcnmrks. Uníortunatdy tor 
eclipscs have takcn place whcn thc swa 



pr iT'* observer's horizon, tbus nuílifying nt ouce the generally accepted 
[ I idea that it is the shadow of tlie intervening earth projected on 
I 4 the nioon by the stin. Again, the moon Ìs recordeil to have been 

f eclipscd by a triangutar shadow. This, o£ course T makes the 

Ncwtonians’ case stiM worse. As to thc acccpted idca that the. 
foretelling of eclipses proved the trnth of the Newtonian 
i hypothcsls, this must be otily mentioned to be ignored, it being 

wcll knovvn aod atlowed by those who have studied this branch 
of astronomy to bc mcrcly a matter of correct obscrvations 
dnring a serics of years to foretell thc exact time of either lunar 
or solar eclipses for an indefinite nutnbcr of yoars, and has 
nothing whatcver to do with the shape of the world. 

‘ l 1 trust the writer of the letter in question and other 
champions of the Newtonian system in Bclfast will see the 
j weakness of their attack in this ínstance, and take eounsel, so 

| as to attack thcsc stubborn-inindcd globe-smashers or planeists 

in a more vulnerable position, Apologising for trespassiug on 
your valuable space, and thanking you in anticipation for 
ínserting my lettcr.—I am T dear sir, yours, 

March ìoth. H. H, D’ARCHY ADAMS/’ 

I The followíng letters, published tn the Earth Reviezo^ in 
1896, were refused insertion in the Belfast Ncws Lettcr\ 

To thc Editor 0/ the Bdjust Ncx's Lcttcr . 

•* Sir,—In your issue of yestcrda}', I observe an article bv 
Mr. Redíem Kclly, rclativc to thc coming lunar eclipsc. In that 
article rcfcrencc is madc to tbe Zetetic Socìety and íts conten- 
tion, viz, r—that thc carth is not globular. This, indced T is the 
contention, and thc Socicty is indcbted to Mr. Kelly for thc 
opportnnity thns afíorded of giving soinc of their views pnblicly, 
pianicularly in this instance with regard to ecfipscs, Now, tbc 
tact rnay be gainsaid T but cannot be logically denied, that the 
surface of standing water is horizonta], Water has 
becn proved repeatedly by the Zetetic School to bc fìat or level, 
without curvature. Such being thc case the earth must ^nd docs 
conform to that configuration with the sim and moon above the 
surface. With such couditions it is obvious a shadow of the. 
earth cannot operate, both lununaries beitig ovcrhead, and 
scveral instances are on rccord whcre cclipses have taken placc 
when sun and moon have been above the horizon, thc earth 
being out of range of both, Of course it will be argued that 
refraction operated in such cases, and at first this. exptanation 
may appear plausible, but on carefully examining the ‘subject it 
is íound to be inadequate, and those who have recourse to It 
cannot be aw'are that the refraction of au object and that of a 
shadow are in opposite dircctions, An object by refraction is 
bent upwards, but tbc .s/uu/oie' of any object is betit downwards, 

' as will be scen by the following simple experiment:—Take a 
plain white shallow basin, and place it ten or twelve inches from 
a light in such a position that the shadow of the edgt of the basin 
touches the centre of the bottom. Hold a rod vertically over 
and on the edge of the shadow^ to denote its true position ; now 
► Ict watcr bc gradually pourvd \uto VW Ww, aud \W shadow 

wiìl be seen to reccdc or shoricu Ìinoariis *awd VV. 'i. 
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Erod or a spoon !s allowed to rest* with its ^upper end toward the 
lìght f and the lower end in the bottom of the vessel, it will be 
seen as thc water is poured in to bcnd upwurds —thus prnving 
that ìf refraction operated at all ìt would do so hy elevating the 
moon above its trne position, and throwing the earth 4 s shadow 
downwards T or dircctiv away from thc moon’s surface, Hence 
it is ctear that a lunar eclipse bv a shadow of the earth is not 
possible. It Ìs admitted by Herschel and other astronomers that 
ìn^jsible bodìcs exist in the firmament* and such an amount of 
evidence on this point has accumulated as io put the matter 
beyond al) donbt—such bodies, though invisihle to the naked 
eye, becomc apparent when in a line between an observer and 
a luminons body Uke thc moon, thc intervention of such a body 
(says the celebrated Zetetic Astrououier known as <l Para 11 ax n ) 
is the direct cause of a lunar eclipse. There are iostances on 
rccord showing that some other catise existed tlian that of the 
earth’s shadow to producc an eclipsc* 

41 Mr. Walker, who observed the lunar eclipseof March igth, 
1848, uear Collumpton, says, * the appearances werc as usual 
until twcnty minutes past nine f at that period, and for the space 
of the next hour, instead of an edipse or shadow (umbra) of the 
earth being the cause of the total obscurity of the moon, the 
whole phase of that body became very quickly and most 
beantifully illuminuttd, and assumcd the appearance of the 
glowing heat of fire from the furnace, rather tinged with a deop 
red, the it’holc disc of the moon being as perjcct with light as if 
therchadbecn noeclipsc wbatever, THE MOON POSITIVELV 
GAVE GOOD LIGHT FROM TTS DISC DURING THE 
TOTAL ECLIPSE.’ Of ccurse it will be asked how the phases 
of the moon can be accounted for on the Zetetic basis. The 
reply is, the moon is semi-luminous, shining with an independetit 
ìight of its own, one side isdlluminatcd and the other not, as it 
rcvolvcs, all the phases we are fainiliar with become apparent. 
That the moon is not a perfectly opaque body, but a crystaliscd 
substance, ìs shown froin thc fact that whcn a few hours old or 
cven at quarter we can through the unniuminatcd portion see 
the light shining 011 the other side. Stars have also bccn 
observed through her surface. In conclusion (for I bave already 
transgresscd with regard to valuablc space), 1 would observe 
that a system requiring for its support such a condition and 
such helíef as that associated with thc antipodian theory, must 
ncccssarily he absolutely thcoretical, and consequently devoid 
of any fiùts ì 

a6th February, 1896. J. ATKINSON.” 

To tht Edtior of the Beìfast News LetUr. 

Sir,—May I, with your kind permission T ask W. Redfern 
Kelly, Esq. t F.R.A.S., to answer in your columns the following 
questions :— 

ist.—Prove by any practical demonstation that it is 41 the 
shadow of the earth '' that eclipses thc rnoon. 

2nd^\Vhy is it that the 1 sbadow 1 \s uoV a\'**^* ^ 
one, and not ahvays thc same size? 
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3fd.—As the duration of the eclipse of the moon on 
February a8th lasted 3 hours 8 minutes, witl he kindly explain why 
eclipses in Ptolemy’s time lasted over 4 hours ? 

4th.—Is it not possible that one of the * dark bodies ' which 
Anaxagoras said * were lower than the moon and move between 
it and the earth * is the canse of lunar eclipses ? If not, why not ? 

5th.—Will he, by a practical experimcnt upon thc earth's surfact , 
or surface of standing water anywhere in the world, give us ONE 
proof that the earth is ‘ an oblate spheroid ?' 

Awaiting his esteemed replies, which I trust, for the elucida- 
of Truth, you will allow me to reply to.—I remain, yours 
respectfully, 

J. WILLIAMS, Hon. Sccretary. 

Universal Zetetic Society, 

32, Bankside, London, S.E. 


To the Editor of the Belfast News Letter. 

Sir,—In your issue of Tuesday, February 25th, I noticed a 
letter referring Zetetics to the eclipse of the moon on the 28th of 
the same month, for a proof of the supposed globularity of the 
earth. 

If the writer had first given proof that it is the shadow of the 
earth which falls upon the moon, there would have been some 
support for his contention; but he, like all astronomers, first 
assumes that it is 4 the shadow of the earth,’ and secondly, that 
nothing but a globe can cast a circular shadow ! Let him clear 
his argument, if we can call it one, of these underlying assump- 
tions which vitiate it, by giving some proof of his premises, then 
I will, with your kind permission, examine whether his conclusions 
necessarily follow. 

I, as one of those Zetetics your correspondent refers to, did 
watch the eclipse as far as the cloudy state of the skv would 
permit, and I must state that I drew conclusions from the 
phenomena very different from those he would draw, and in 
favour of the Zetetic position. 

As Mr. Kelly seems kindly disposed towards the ‘ so-called 
Zetetic Society,’ and seeks to instruct them in correct astrono- 
mical principles, he will, perhaps, after giving the proofs above 
asked for, be good enough to instruct us on the following points: 

(1) Why did the ‘ shadow of the earth ’ begin to obscure the 
moon’s light on her eastern limit ? 

(2) Why did the ‘ shadow ’ not go right across the moon’s disc, 
i.c. t in the same general direction, as all the bodies involved con- 
tinued in the same course as they were in when the eclipse 
commenced ? 

(3) Why did the ‘ shadow,’ after commencing to obscure the 
moon on her left or eastern edge, gradually disappear at the top 
or upper surface of the moon ? 

(4) If the moon’s light be only reflected sunlight, why is not 

all that light cut off when the earth is supposed to come in 
between the sun and the moon ? In other words, how is it the 
moon's disc can be dimly seen vtben anà illvimmating 

light is cut offf even to the extent ot a totat 
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(5) Can your correspondent give us any testímony whatever, 
not vitiated by astronomicaí hypothesis, going to prove that the 
earth, which ordinarily feels so stable, has any of the awful 
motions attributed to it ? 

If facts can be shown in answér to thc above questions, and 
in favour of the popular contention, I can promise yonr corres- 
pondent that hìs efforts will not be thrown away on Zet otics, 
because, as far as I am acquainted with them, and as their name 
implies, they are honest and fearlcss investigators of the truth 
in these matters.—I am, Sìr, youi‘3 respectfuUy, 

ALBERT SMITH." 

23, East Park Road, Leicester. 

It is thus left on record that the columns of the Betfast 
TVénvs LetUr were closed to that open and above-board dis- 
cussion for which the Press shouid be celebrated, A “Free 
Pres$” is what is wanted, sò that the public may have both 
sides of the matter before them and thus be able to judge for 
themselves. But it is mostly the other way. Letters dealíng 
with unpopular subjects, or taking a side against the 
commonly-accepted “view," are often consigned to the 
waste-paper basket. In this connection, however* I desire 
to bear vvitness to the freedom of the Press in this Colony. 
Nowhere in the world, is there that liberty and freedom of 
thought that should characterise a free people, as is found in 
Natal. At least that is my opinion, And certainly I know of no 
other place that can boast of such impartiality in the matter 
of newspaper correspondence as enjoyed by the people of 
Durban. 

I nave now finished my dissertation on the theories of 
astronomers regarding the moon, and we have seen that, as 
in every other case we have considered, there is not a word 
of truth in the statements ot the 4< learned ’* concerning thc 
“ lesser light that rules the nigbt. 1 ' 


MAGNETISM. 


In a work entitled “ Magnetism and Deviation of the 
Compass/ 1 by J. Merrifield t L.L.D., F.R.A.S,, ioth Edition, 
page 4, the statement is made that: 

il When a magnet is suspended by a tbrcad without torsion, 
or on a pivot so as to move treely, it will, when left io itself, rest 
only in a vertical plane which stands nearly North and South/ 1 

JF this statement be read wit\\ an atù?ve\a\ 
the assurance ís at once conveyed to t\\e rcvvad 
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of the world cannot be globular. On a vessel at sea, the 
compass needle could not point nearly north and south on a 
globular surface, but would point into the sky at both ends. 
To point north on the equator it would dip towards the North 
Pole at an angle of 45°, whíle the south end would be the 
same angle above the horizon, pointing into the sky. Only 
on a flat surface could the statement of Dr, Merrifield be 
true. What we know is that the compass needle is 
horizontal, except in high latitudes t and there, although it 
dips, spins round, and does various other extraordinary 
things, no constant of díp can be found. It is never the same 
at the same latitude at diflferent times. In fact, there is 
nothing yet discovered that accounts for the deviation of the 
compass, laterat and verticah 

In an article in the Nineteenth Century , 1895, by C. R. 
Markham, jt is stated that: 

" Professor Neumayer writes that without an examination 
and survey of the magnetic properties of thc antarctic regious, 
it is utteriy hopdcss to strivc with prospccts of succcss, at the 
advancement of the theory of the earth's magnetism,’* 

It is confessed that our knòwledge of what is called the 
earth's magnetism is very scanty. The Journal of the Society 
of Arts of 20th March, 1896, says : 

41 Magnetical observations in tbe south are at present not 
only urgently needed for the purpose of navigatÍQn, but also for 
suppljdng a missing link in our knowledge of terresiria! 
magnetism. 11 

And Lord Kelvin, speaking at Burlington House, on 
3oth November, 1893, stated : 

44 Wc are certaìnly far from having any reasonable explana- 
tion of any of the magnetic phenomena of the earth,” 

It is evident that the sun has something to do with 
^ magnetism, as disturbances of sun spots have often been 
* accompanied by dísturbances of magnetic needles. 

The dipping needle is an instrument constructed to 
record the díp at various latitudes. But as this instrument 
does not allow of the needle moving in a lateral direction, it 
is useless for any determination of the deviation of the 
horizontal needles. It has been claimed that it proves the 
globular shape of the earth, by recording the dip of the 
horìzontál needles, This, however, it does not, and in its 
very construction cannot do, Íot the towsow stated, In 

London , in latitude 511 north, the 
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ments should sliow that the dip is that amount, if the theory 
be true. In u Maghetism/' by Sir W. Snow Harris, pagè 
163, it is recorded that; 

0 Sabinc in 1821 determineJ the inclination in Londoa by 
the two mcthods of oscillation and by Mayer's needle, and 
arrived at the three following results:—Mayer’s needle, 70° 2' g"; 
methods of oscillation, 70° 4* and 70 0 2' 6V 

Itis evirlent, therefore, that we have not yet sufficient 
information regarding magnetism to lay down any definite 
rules for determining the cause and cure of deviation, 
wheiher lateral or verticah In Harris' u Magnetism, ,, page 
254, it is statéd that “ Our planet is a magnet," and 14 that a 
magnetic bar is horizontal at the equator, and. that iu north 
látitude the north end of the bar dips tvwards the sout/i , while 
in south latitude the south end dips toimrds the north That 
is to say, in both north and south latitudes the compass 
points upwards. This is clear from the figure(i27, page 254). 



In u Magnetism and'Electricity,” by W. G. Baker, we 
find an illustration of the same supposed prtnciple on pagu 
16- Unfortunately for the exposition of Sir W. Snow Harris, 
the figure accompanying the text states the case to be the 
very reverse ot that gentleman\s figure. 



In this figure, thebardips dawn from the centre of the, 
magnetic field—the equator—towards both north and south. 

Both these books are standard works on the subject of 
“ Magnetism/ # and yet in this, the most important of all 
points, they are exactly opposite! 

The statement of Sir W. Harris will not bear investiga- 
tion k It may be an easy way of u 
Jearned are good atj, but it does not agree mùt te. 
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Mr. Norman H. Pollock, writing from 115. Broadway, 
New York, on ^th Decsmber, 1897, informs me as follows: 

M Your Icttcr o£ enquin’ dated Nov. 2 rcceivcd. I atn sotry 
that I cannot tlirow much ìipht on the subject of thc ‘dip’ oí 
the compass. The vesscl I was on was a wooden steamer, 
coppcr fastened. With tiic exccption of thc engine, and anchors 
and chaÌMF, there was no iron about her. The compasses 
wnrkcd wcll unti) we were abont 100 mìles from the entrance to 
Hudson Straits, when thcy bccame utterly nseless, We had 
about thirty of thcm, aml no two pointed in thc samc direction. 
Wheu whirled around they did not stop towards the north, but 
in all directions, and when they did stop the needle w r as depressed 

about 45° and nsually stationary.I was on shorc 

(nothing but rock) and did not see iron ore.The higbest 

latitnde was about 67°» . . * . 

It is well knowii that magnetism acts in a straight line, 
Tliis of itself is sufficient to prove that thc earth cannot be a 
gíobe ; because on a globe, wherever the magnetic influence 
came from, the needle would point ín that direction; some* 
timcs down through the ship's keel, and ahvays at an angie 
that vvould render it useless to the navigaton The truth 
,about magnetism has yet to be discovered, but even in our 
present state of knowledge, the weight of evidence goes to 
show that the world canhot be the globe of popular belief. 


NAVIGATION. 


It must be obvious to the reader that, if the earth be the 
globe of popular belief, the rules obseived for navigating a 
vesscl from onc part of this globe to another, must bein con- 
formity to its figure. The datum lìnc ín navigation would be 
an arc of a circle, and aìt computations would be based on 
the convexity of water and worked out by spherical trigo- 
nometry. 

Let me preface my remarks on this important branch of 
our subject by stating that at sea the datum liné is always a 
horizontal line; spherical trigonometry is never used, and 
notoneout ofone thousand shipmasters understands spherical 
trigonometry. 

In “ Modern Science and Modern Thought/ 1 by S. 
Laing, \ve are informed, on page 54, thats 

** TboBC calcnlations.arc as cerlain as thosc of 

the nautical almanac, basetl 011 llu law of praviiy WHICH 

* ENAHLE SHIPS TO FIND THEIK WAY ACROSS THE 
PATHLESS OCEAN,” 
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1 have used the Nautical Almanac somewhat, but this is 
the first intimation I ever had that the few things it contains 
which are useful to the uavigator, viz r Sun*s Declination, 
Equation of Time, Semidiameter, and such-like, are fí based 
on the law of gravity/ 1 Nor did I ever suspect that tha 
calculations of the nautical almanac Cl enable ships to find 
their way across the pathless ocean,” Such utter mis-state- 
ments may suit the unthinking man to bolster up his theory, 
but they declare to the complete ignorance of the critic 
regarding practical navigation. A knowledge of the facts 
compels me to jettison the cargo to lighten the ship of such 
absurd misrepresentations. Sun's declination is the sun's 
distance north or south of the equator. Semi-diameter of a 
heavenly body is half the diameter whích has to be added to 
the reading íf the lower limb be taken, and’substracted if the 
upper limb be observed, so as to get the altitude of the 
centre of the object. Equation of time is thc difference 
between the real sun and the sun which the astronomer 
supposes to rise and set every day alike, called the mean 
sun, Except in taking lunars, these are all the elements 
required from the nautical almanac to work out an observa- 
tion. In lunars the moon's parallax and right ascension 
are used and are givenrin the nautical almanac. The first of 
these depends on the moon's position and the second is 
reckoned from the first point of Aries, one of the zodiacal 
signs and a point in the heavens, None of these elements 
have anything whatever to do with the shape of the earth, 
and certainly'none are in any way connected with the bogus 
law of gravity/ J To a practical man, Mr. Laing r s state- 
ment is both untrue and absurd. 

Now let us go into the matter and see what actually is 
the case, and how and on what principle “ ships find their 
way across the pathless ocean." 

I shall first deal with 

PLANE SAILING. 

In u A Primer of Navigation, ,J by A. T. Flagg, M.A., 
page 65, we fìnd the following: 

Pfont Saiìistg .—Whcn a ship sarls for a short distancc on 

otie course, thc t'arth is regardcd as a platieor kvel surjacc . 

The rcsults obtained by this assumption, although not absolutely 
corrcct, are íiear enough in practice.” 

This does not look as if the 41 law of gravity J ’ had a hand 
in the matter \ neither, it must be confesseù, 
th&t the Nautical Aimanac has arty 
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siibjcct, So while the reader is reflecting on what “ figure ,J 
a globc Tvith a fhine or levcl surface would " cut, JJ we may let 
go the anchor for a brief space r so that A GLOBE WXXH A 
PLANE OR LEVEL SURFACE may be duly appreciated. 
If the reader cannot now find time to search Euclid and other 
works for the nondescript figure, he may find leisure some 
othcr time. But let us get the anchor aboard and proceed. 

In u Navigation and Nautical Astronomy/' by J. R, 
Young, page 40, the author declares that: 

11 PLANE SAILING is usuaílv defined to be tbe axt of 
navigating a ship on the supposition that the eaxth is a plane, 
Thís definítion is erroneous in the extreme, in> all saìlings the 
carth is regarded as what it really Ì3, a sphere, Every case of 
♦ saìling, from which the considcration of tongitnd? ís exclutled, 
involves the principles of plane sailing; a name which merely 
ìmplies that although the path of a ship is on aspherical surface, 
yct we may represcnt the length of this path by a straigkt tine w 

a ptam surfacc .Even whcn longitude entcrs into con* 

sideration, it is still with ihc ptane irianglc vnìy ihoi nv havc b 

1 ieal .* hut as the investigation here given in the text 

sliows, thc rnlcs for platut suiliiifi WOULD EQUALLY HOLD 
GOOD THOUGH THE SURFACE WERE A PLANE." 

It must be evident to everyone vvho understands what a 
triangle is, that the base of any such figure on a globe would 
be an arc of a circle, of which the centre would be the centre 
of the globe. Thus, instead of a PLANE triangle, the figure 
would contain one plane angle and two spherical angles, 
Hence, if the PLANE TRIANGLE is what we have to deal 
with, and such is.the case, the base of the triangle vvouìd be 
a straight line—the ocean. l'hat all triangulation used at 
sea is plane, proves that the sea is a plane. The foregoing 
quotation states that a plane triangle is used fof à spherical 
surface, but “ the rules for plane sailing wotild equally hohtgood 
though tke surface were a piane What fìne reasoning, It is 
like saying that the rules for describing a circle are those 
used for drawing a square, but they would equally hold good 
though the figure were a sqimre, 

From Atr.. Young, the mathematician, we ascend to 
Professor Evers, Doctor of Lavvs, surely he wfll be abie to 
enlighteri’US, In his “Navigation in Theory and Practice, Jt 
page 66, he tells us that: 

PLANE SAILING is sa.iling a sliip, or timklng Ihc 
arithmotical culcnlatkms for bo doing, on thc assumption that THE 

I, EAKTH IS PERFECTLY FLAT.It is not a strictly 

correct supposition to take ány part whatever of the earth'B 
surface as a plane; yet when tàe va\ d\uvt voyagcs, the 

rennUs obtatned by planc aa\Ut\g suJj\cu\\U$ 
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♦ . óvtry useful pnrpose .Planc saiìing cannot’ always be 

J 'ádvantageously employed, ALTHOUGH IN PKÁCTICE 
* SCARCELV r ANY OTHER RULES ARE USEP ' BUT 
THOSE DERIVED FROM PLANE SÀILING. ; i . . » Tht 
'' grtat and sericnis objeetion to Planc Snilitig is T that longititde cannot 
be fmtiid by U ACCURATELY, ALTHOUGH IN PRACTÍCE 
‘ TT ÌS MÓRE FREQUENTLY FOUND BY IT THAN ìỳY 
ANY OTHER METHOD.” * * 


This ỳ I notice, extends the prtnctple from “a short 
distance” by Flagg, to “ short VOYAGES íJ by Evers. A 
voyage, then, may be completed by plane sailing, That is, 
the rules used in navigating the ship on a short voyage will 
be tliose that would “hold good though the surfare were a 
plane,’ 1 Flat surface all the way, that is it, But \ve are 
again confronted by í£ a globe with a plane or level surface; ,f 
clearly an impossibility. Now let us enquire how long the 
short voyage may be, to have “a plane surface all thé way.° 
In December^ 1897, I met Captain Slocum on : board the 
SprayZ' This navigator told me that he kad sa/led his 
little craft 33 >000 miles by plane sailing . Rathet a LONG 
voyage, it must be admìtted. A PLANE or LEVEL 
SURFACE for 33,000 mites, and yét the world a glòbe r : To^ 
the pre-historic u man of science ” at the North Pole, and' 
the Darwinian Ape at the South Pole (?) of the ástronomers* 
imaginary globe, with such a delusion. . 

Let it be put on lasting record that “ in practicescarcely' 
any other rules are used but those derived from’ plane 
sailing ; n and that although u the great and s.etious objection J 
to plane sailing is that longitude cannot be found by it 
accurately/' yet £< IN PRACTICE IT IS MORE FRE- : 
QUENTLY FOUND BY IT THAN BY ANY OTHER 
METHOD/ 1 

The only logical conclusion we can arrive at from the 
principles of Plane Sailing, as furnishcd by ils mathematical 
exponents* is that IX PROVES THE WORLD A PLANE, 
and we know from actual practice that such is really the 
case, 

But before saying adieu to this navigation proof, we 
must quote still further. 

“Bergen's Navigation and Nautical Astronomy/ 1 ist 
app., page 4, states ; - 

11 IF the course and distance v/h\ch a. tìavp wv 

globe be givca, the difTcrence of latitude awd 
íoand by thc rcsoíution of a Wght-anglcd fcUiu Wuin&U/ 




We have before seeu that . “ a right-angled-plane- 
triangle M on a globular surface is impossible, So there is 
no need to comment on Captain Bergen’s stateraent, 

ln “ Navifration/' by D. Wilson Barker, R.N.R., 
F.R.S.E., and W. Allíng’ham, Plane Sailing is dealt with on 
page 29 as follows: 

11 We may now assume as an axiom that the shape of the 
earth somewfiat resembles that of an orange. At one time 
peop!e. thought differently, bnt m sane penon to-day ivauld vcnturc 
tù assert that our plauet is mcrcly an extemìed pkitu. Still we shall 
not be farout IF WE IMAGINE that the small portion of the 
carth’s siuface with which we are concemed in Pfane SaiIńtC i s 
ACTUALLY A PLANE. Hence, ín Plane Sailing, regardiDg 
the small portion of the ocean with whích we have to deal AS A 
FLAT SURFACE LIKE A SHEET OF PÀPER, we have 
ajwavs A RIGHT ANGLEtX PLANE TRIANGLE TO 
WORK WITH, 11 

These leamed gentlemen say that no sane person to-day 
would venture to assert that OUR PLANET is merely an 
extended plane ; and yet they ask the reader to admit their 
sanity when they furmsh data which prove thc xvorld to be a 
plane! Wonderful learning and profound philosophy that 
fit a plane triangle on to a spherical surface. Surely A 
GLOBE with a FLAT SURFACE LIKE A SHEET OF 
PAPER is a nevv figure, not found in Euclid or any of the 
works that deal with triangulation. We may well challenge 
the advocates of the globular theory to produce their globe 
with its plane or level surface like a sheet of paper, and be 
certain of their failure. 

The spectre called Ci our planet" only requires to be 
planed (just a little levelling) to reduce its surface to a 
plane; and before we have finished the process the pìane 
will be very plain indeed. 

In the fí Natal Mercury” of i^th March, 189S, the 
following example of 2,000 miles of plane sailing is 
furnished: 


“Captain Moloncy, of the il Briton,’ 1 gave a representativc 
of thisjournal particulars respecting the passage of the vessel 
through a dnst storm on the way ont. He said that they fell 
into the storm about 80 miles soutb of Madeira, and were in ít 
1 for a distance of between i,8oo and i T goo miles. They uere 

wìthout observations for 2 t 000 tniles . so that they had to go 

over 2,000 miUs on DEAD RECKONING. 11 

This terrible sand-storm visited anothèr ship, gmd 
planed off the supposed convexity of the water, so that plane 
saìling could be carried out and even longitude found by it 
for ci further distance of 900 as, u ’Nvatal 

Mercury" of 25th Fobruary, iEq& ; 

L L 
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“ The experience met with by the 4 Rosliti Castle * on her 
homewartí journey was most extraoriìinary. A sand.storm of 
■L *• unprecedcnted density enveloped the vessel r and renderetl obser- 
Hv vation impossible For 900 miles. Madeira was reached by means 
WL of DEAD RECKONING/' 

H' Plane Sailiqg proves that the surface of water is a plane 
for horizontal surface ” lìke a sheet of paper," and in practice 
it is shown that this plane extends for many thousands of 
miles. Whether the voyage is outwards, as in the case of 
the ” Briton " ; or bomewards, as ;n the case of the ” Rosltn 
Castle/’ makes no difference; thus showing that a short 
voyage” to the Cape and back to England can be accom- 
plished by pìane sailing t flat water “ líke a sheet of paper 
all the way. 

| The fact that water is flat like a sheet of paper (when 
undisturbed by wind and tide) is my “ working anchor," 
and the powerful ” ground tackle s ' of all those who reject 
the delusions of modern theoretical astronomy. 

I Prove water to be convex, and \ve will at once and 
forever recam and grant you anything you like to demand. 

| I will not waste time by quoting Mercator s, Middle 
Latitude, and Parallel Sailings, for they are merety plane^ 
sailing extended. Let us get on to what unthinking navi-' 
gators believe to be a proof of the globularity of the world, 

GrREAT CIRCLE SAILING. 

Bergen's “ Navigation,” ist appendix, page g, states : 

u Great circle sailing is founded on the principte that the 
shortest distance reckoned on the earttfs surface between any 
two points, is the arc of the great circle interceptcd betwoen 
thein/ 1 

The ” arc of a circle r * has undergone considerable 
plantng when it leaves Mr. Wilson Barkeris hands, for he 
informs us on page 95 that : 

u We may ASSUME as an axiom that thc shortcst dhtanct 
bttxvctn any Iwo poinU \\s a STRAIGHT LINE.” 

What, a straight line on a globular surfacer Never, it 
is impossible. When it can be obtained, we surrender, 

In “ Navigation,'* by Rev, W. T. Read, M.A., page 51» 
the resource that is had to approximate great circle sailing 
is stated to be that: 

11 The vessel niay bc said to sa\\ UVO’H TVW. ^ 

wfwy-sidtd PL ANE FIGURE. 11 






mm So, after al! r the earth is not aglobe, but a flat-surfaced 1 
J many-sided plane figure—A POLYGON ! 

But how long is Mr. Wilson-Barker’s STR AIGHT line ) 
When the corner of the Polygon was reached anothcr straight 
linc would have to be followed, and another on the next side, i 
and so on. Truly, these paste-board navigators are all u at | 
sea and don't know whether the ship is in tho water or the 
water in the ship. ' 

It is somewhat remarkable that J. R, Young, w T ho so 
earnestly endeavours to support the globular hypothesis in 
his‘ r plane sailing, ,J does not even mention <l great circle 
sailing ; 'in his work alieady referred to. Plane sailing is 
sailìng on a plane and there is not the remotest chance of 
proving convexity from át. If there be any semblance of 
globularity it can only be found in what is known as great 
circle sailing. Tliere is, in reality, no such thing as sailing 
on a great circle, or on any circle except a flat one. On a 
globe, all circles that do not pass through the centre are 
called small circles, and to sail on one of them, it is said, is 
on the Rhomb-line or Mercator track, and the longest 
distance. But on any great circle—any circle that passes ' 
through the centre of the globe—the distance is said to he 
ihe shortest. The arc of the great circle between any two 
places on it is the shortest distance and is the great circle 
track. 

I have already shown that water is level, li like a sheet i 
of paper, Jf as one author puts it. It is, therefore, quite impos- 
sible to sail a vessel on the globular arc of a circle, which is 
said to be done in following a great circle track. But 
Bergen's “ Navigation ,J will help us. Page 247 of this work 
statcs that the great circle track may be found on a great 
circle chart by layinga straight edgc on the ship's position 
and thàt'of hèr'destÌTÌátiòh; “thé edge shows the track." f ,r 1 
We simply ask for the globe that will bear the applica- ' 
tion bf thé straight "edge. 1 If it bè argńed that the great 
circle chart is merely a 1 devicè for reducing the globular 
surface òf'the earth to %, a plane surface'for the sake of 
simplicity, and that’ a curved surface can be represented by 
a straight line, we say it is impossible to represent a curved 
surface by a straight liiieand absurd to make the attempt, 
and we have already*shoum that water is flat, fí like a sheet 
of paper; we are, therefore, fully entitled to conclude that 
Captaìn Bergen's straight edgc is appltcable to a straight 
svrfart only . That this is whaX ìs leaAYy will appear 

later. 
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lt> Rhomb-line sailing, which was mostly practised umler 
certain conditions before * Great Circle sailing was M dis-. 
covered/' is sailing the longest way round, The difference 
between the methods will be seen in the following:—Describe 
a circle, and mark any two places on it, say A and B. Let 
the circle be 12 miles in circumference, and A and B 3 miles 
apart. It is evident thát if the rhomb-line from A to B be 
followed, the distance sailed will be 3 miles; but draw a 
straight line from A to B, and it will at once be seen that by 
following this track the distance will be shortened to 2* 
miles. This straight linc is the great circlc track betwcen A and 
B . Or, if a piece of thread be drawn across a globe between 
any two places, the track thus obtained will be part of 
great circle, and if this be transferred to a Great Circle cliart 
IT WILL BE A STRAIGHT LINL. Therefore I conclude 
that great circle sailing is no discovery, for, had those whu 
discovered" it only perceived that the earth is a'plane, 
they would have known that, on a plane surface, the shortest 
way is a straight line between two places. 

\ Rhumb-Iine sailing between any two placeson the same 
parallel of latitude, would be sailiug the ship east or west 
(as the case might be), thus making a circular path ; whereas 
the great círcle track would either be to the north or south of 
east or west, so as to get a straight line bctween the two 
places, which would be the shortest distance. It is surprising 
that an}'one has claimed this as a discovery, and still more 
surprisitig to find anyone with a knowledge of návigation 
writing it down as proof of the earth's rotundity. THE 
GREAT CIRCLE TRACK ON A GLOBE ANSWEKS 
TO A STRAIGHT LINE ON A PLANE SURKACK/ 
THE EARTH'S SURFACE IS A PLANE SURFACE, 
THEREFORE IT IS NO DISCOVERY TO FIND THE 
SHORTEST CUT TO BE TIíE MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
ON THAT SURFACE. 

Thus, great circle sailing, which is in reality rectilinear 
sailing, shows that the chord of the arc is a shortcr distance 
than the arc, inasmuch as a str, : ight line ís shorter than a 
roundabout one can be, Let it be noied, however, that great 
circle courses are seldom followcd on account of land and 
'other impediments being in the way, Now we return to 
, “ Evers* Navigation/ J On page 192 we get his idea of great 
circle sailing as folíows: 

The solution of problems tn great circle sailing depcnds 
Upon spherical trigonometry; hcncc to rìghtly comprehetid thc 
U’hole subject, the student must bc v;e\\ 
rightangled and oblique spherica\ 





When a Profcssor of Navigation says that spherical 
irigonometry is necessary to the practicc of great circle 
saí)ing- t of course the general reader believes the statement 
liut there is no truth in the statement all the same. I have 
already stated that spherical trigonometry is never used at 
sea, and that few navigators understand the subject. But 
there are few navigators who hold Board of Trade certificates 
that could not calculate the first and other great circle 
courses, the position of the vertex and the last course on a 
great circle track in a few minutes. How then can it be 
done by spherical trigonometry, if the calculators do not 
understand it r The answer is that it is done in every case 
by plane trigonometry. If the reader wíll procure a vvork 
on spherical trigonometry and one on plane trigonometry, 
he will see that the sines, co-sines, tangents, secants, &c., 
in relation to ihe chord of an arc on a flat surface , are ỳrecisdy 
tke samc as these quantities wken takcn in relatioìi to tke arc 
of a globular circle ♦ In Evers' Navigation,” pages 227 and 
228, the “ limitations of great circle saiiing' 1 are dealt with 
as follows: 


“The difiìculty in making the caiculations for great circle 
sailing are stifRcient to deter the majority of practical men from 
adoptíng it. Again, as before intìmatedj many impcdiments t as 
isiands» íand, too high a latitude, lies in its way. Several 
modifications to further extend its use, and mechanical methods 
•ilready referred to, have been introdueed. Theory and practicc 
in this case are often widely separated. The sailing jnaster has 
to take advantage of winds and currents, and considers how he 
shall makc the qitickest passage, which is not always the sìiQrUst. 
The best way to fmd out where thc quickest passage can be 
made, is to lay down the great circle on a Mercator’s chart, 
which has the winds and currents marked on ít \ then with the 
straight line on the chart joining the two placcs, first compare 
thc two paths, t.c., the Mercator's and great circlc tracks, takíng 
note of what currents of wínd or water will assist the vcssel; 
whichevcr ofíers the quickest passage is the bcst route, Ìf tiot the 
shortest, Again, if by modifying the great circìc track, by 
keeping to a lower latitude, the ship can be brougbt into currents 
in favonr of the vessel, that wiìl be the best track. Altbough 
the greatest advantages of great circle sailing over the rhumb 
are obtained wbcn sailing in high Jatitudes, yet, in conscquence 
of the danger arising from ice and icebergs floating frorn the 
North Pole into the North Atlantic, and from the South Pole 
into the South Pacific and South. AUanUc,, navigators are unable 
to secure these advantages/ 1 
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From page 193, Vol. I., of “Naval Science,” we extract 
the followiog: 

“ In the passage froin Panama to Australia, the rhumb track 
would entangle us in the Low Archipelago, in Dangerous 
Archipelago, and carry us into the very focus of coral reefs, 
atolls, lagoon islands, and sunken rocks, while the great circle 
route would take us clear of these dangers. On the other hand, 
the great circle track from Cape Horn to Càpe of Good Hope 
(were there no other objections), would run the ship on one of 
the Sandwich group, while the rhumb course wouíd carry her 
clear of such dangers. ,, 

In practice, therefore, it is clear that the advantages of 
what is known as great circle sailing, can seldom be secured, 
for the above reasons. 

But if a vessel starts on a great circle course and sails 
on it one day, how is her position found r By, plane 
triangulation only, and in every case, as I shall now proceed 
to show. The following example of “ finding the latitude " 
from a meridian altitude of the sun is taken from Bergen’s 
“ Navigation,” page 67 : 


EXAMPLE. 

1. 1865, March ath, in longtitude 4 0 30' E., the observed meridian 
altitude of the sun’s lower limb was 24 0 49' 10", bearing south, index error 
—9' 50", height of eye 11 feet; required tlie latitude. 


Apparent time at ship, March 
Longitude in time, East ... 


d. h. m. s. 0 ' 

4000 Longitude ... 4 30 E. 
- o 18 o 4 


Apparent time at Greenwich, ) „ 

HF March... ..í 3 23 41 

Hours ànd decimals of hours ... 237 

4 * - 


60) 18 o 

Long. in time 0180 


Sun's declination at noon, 

March 3rd . 

Correction ... . 

Sun’s reduced declination 



o | a 


u 


6 41 28 S.— 
“ 22 44 
6 18 44 S. 


Diff. for one hour 57*55 
Hours, &c.23 7 

40,285 

17*265 

11,510 


6,0) 136,3935 
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Observed aUitude, sun's lower limb 
lndex error.. 


24 49 10 S. 
— 9 50 


F 

Dip. t Table V M for n feet . 

Apparcnt altitude, sun's lowcr limb . 

Sun’s corr', Tabie VII. 

Sun's scmi-diameterp pagc II M Naut. Almanac 
True altitude, sun’s ceutre . 

Sun’s zeuilh distauce 

Dccliuation.. . 

Latitude 


24 

39 

20 

*—* 

3 

16 

24 

36 

4 

*— 

1 

57 

24 

34 

7 

+ 

16 

10 

24 

50 

*7 

90 

0 

0 


9 

43 

6 

18 

44 

58 

50 

59 


1 


The sextant, or quadrant, is an instrument used to 
measure the altitude of any object above the surface of the 
earth. The former will mcasure anglcs up to 120°. The 
latter instrument only measures up t0 90°—hence a quadrant. 
Except in taking a lunar, where two heavenly bodies are at 
a greater angular distance than 90°, the quadrant wìll do as 
well as the sextant. 

Having previously adjustcd the ínstrument, with the 
sextant bring dovvn the image of the sun to the horizon at 
noon, and note the reading. In the example before us t the 
instrument had an error, whích is allovved for. If the 
observer's eye wcre at water-level, there would be nothing 
to deduct for 14 height of eye T * (erroneously stvled “dip' 1 ). 
But as the eye is always above the water, and conscqttcnily a 
greatcr angle is obtained, an amount must be deducted lo 
give tk', reading thatwould have been obtained with the eye nt waìer 
tevel , that being the datum line. Therefore, height of eye H 
must be deducted. 

With the eye at water level at one angie and the sun at 
water level at the other, the line joining them is the base 
of the triangle—a straight line, of which we have already 
heard so much. But ifwater be convex, when the height 
of eye is deducted and the observation reduced to the datum 
line—the sea, then the eye and the sun are both at the 
surface of the convex water, consequcntly the base of the 
triangle is the arc of the c\rc\e beX>Neew x\v<* \>ouits, and 
another aliowance must be made Xo Yebuce. ítvvs 




of the plane triangle. That this is not only never done, but 
that no work on Navigation ever published makes the 
slightest reference to the need for such a correction, and that 
all triaTigulation in Navigation is flane> proves incontestably 
that the surfacc of the oeean is a plane surface, 

, Having deducted height of eye, deduct the refraction 
(which raises the image of an object above its true position) 
if any exists, and the result is the true altitude. Then, if 
the lovver limb of the sun be observed, add half íhe diameter 
so as to get the true altitude of sun J s centre. Then a further 
fact requires to be noticed. The sun, when on the equator^ 
that is, when it has no declination, makes a right angle with 
the ocean and land at all points on the equator. This fact 
and horizontal water are the main data v in observations for 
finding the ship's position at sea. Deduct what has now 
been arrived at from the right angle (90°), the remainder is 
the sun's zenith distance. Then, íf the sun had no declina- 
tion, the zenith distance would be the latitude; but as the 
sun in the present case is souih of the equatdr and the ship 
in north latit-ude, the declination (sun's distance from the 
equator) has to be substracted to give the latitude. The 
declination, I may notice, is the reduced declínation. That 
is, the declination reducsd to the longitude of the ship, As 
the sun only makes a perfectly circular path about four times 
in a year, his path being eccentric at all other *times ; it is 
required to know the variation of the declination/ the 
eccentric above referred to being a spiral or corkscrew 
raovement. If at Greenwich the declination is a given 
amount, and the variation for one hour be known, we only 
require to know how many hours the ship is east or west of 
Greenwich to know by how much to multiply the variation, 
to get the amount to be added if declination be increasing, 
or subtracted if it be decreasing, 

Much time could be saved by the use of an instrument 
pivoted vertically and supported by four legs with gimballs 
and weighted with lead to preserve the instrument vertical; 
with a sight to take the angle of the sun, that is, its differ- 
ence from the vertical (90°), which, with the declination 
applied, would give thelatitude in a few minutes. In all these 
quantities there is not the remotest reference to the rotundity 
of the earth, but the very opposite, as the datum line—flat 
water, is one of the main tactors. 

[ In finding the longitude also, the same '&'crracv* 

guìation is used, If the surface of t\ve 
l/Atre are no rules laid dcrwn /or calculatmg 0 n tHat basi^ ♦ 
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PV The allowance for convexity is never made, and it would 
be impossible to allow for it, as tn clear weather the horizon 
is distant, while in thick weather it is very near* To reduce 
the curved base of a spherical triangle to a straight line of a 
plane triangle ís an impossibility, because the factors are 
unknown and in the nature of the case, never can be knotm. 

The whole of navigation, therefore, firmishes strong 1 
evidence that the world is not the globe of astronomical 
speculatíon aad popular credulity, but a plane figure. 

The base of the triangle is always the straight line pro 
jected from theobserv r er ; and a straígbt line requtres a flat 
or horbontal surface for its projection. 

It is commonly supposed that meridians of íongitude 
south of the equator, converge to a common centre, as they 
do in north latitudes. If this were so, the allowances^to be 
made for the longitudes being shorter as the south was 
approached would show the ship to be in her true position* 

Captain Woodside* of the American barkentine Echo ỳ at 
Capt-town, in June, i898,saysthaton lath January, i896,being 
without observation for two days and sailing a straight 
course at 250 miles a day, he expected to be about 100 miles 
to the southward, and along way to the eastward of Gough 
Island, in latitude 40° south ; but was startled to find the 
ship makingstraight for the island, and barely escaped shìp- 
wreck, r rhis proves that although the usual allow-ance for 
shorterlongitudes in the south had been made, the ship r s 
posítion was not known r There must, therefore, be some- 
thing wrong with the assumed length of degrees of longitude 
in the south. In the case above referred to, the ship was 
going to the eastward, and had an allowance in excess of 
the usual length of a degree of longitude been made, so as to 
correspond to what the length of degrees are at 40 0 south 
latitude, the ship's longitude would have been known. That 
it was not known proves that degrees are longer at 40° south 
latitude than at the same latitude north of the equator. 

In “ South Sea Vovages, ,J by Sir James C. Ross, page 
37, it is stated : 

“ By our observations at noon we found ourselves 58 mìles 
to thfl castward of our reckoning in two da^'S. 11 


And in a 0 Voyage towards the South Pole/ r by Captain 
Jamcs Wcddell, we find thc following : 




“ At noon in latitude 65° si South. owt ^v<t 

44 iiìiícs morc wcsting than the \o^\u 



Lteutenant Wilkes informs us that: 

14 In less than 18 hours he was 20 miles to the tast of his 
reckomng in latitude 54 0 20* South/' 


The discrepancies in the above cases were attributed to 
! c Urrents, whether the course of the ship was westerly or eastcrly y 
^yhich could not posstbly be the case. These navigators, 
keiieving the world to be globular could not imagine any 
pther way of accounting for the discrepancies between 
^Ongitude by “ dead reckoning/ 1 making allowance for the 
^tipposed shorter longitudes, and that obtained by observa- 
tìon. The explanation is ,that the world diverges as the 
^outh is approached, instead of converging, as the theory 
teaches. 

,It has alsobeen shown under “Distances ,J page3i ofthis 
1 ^vork, that at latitude 3 2 0 south, the distance round the world 
I is abcut 23,000 statuta miles; at latitude 35^° south, the 
l dístance round is over 25,000 miles; and still further south, 
at latitude 37Ì 0 south, the distance is 2,3,500 miles, about. 
These distances, obtained from ship's logs, cannot be 
disputed; and are altogether against the theory of the 
earth's rotundity. By purely practical data, apart from any 
theory, it is shown that the world diverges to the south, and 
that, therefore, it cannot be a globe. 


THE PENDULUM. 


Sir Robert Ball, in his “ Story of the Heavens, page 
177, says; ' 

“Wefind that by observing the swing of a Penduhjm at 
diffcrcnt parts of the earth, we are enabled to dctcrminc the 
shape of our globe." 

This is perhaps one of the greatest falìacies of the 
globular school, and when looked at without prejudice, is 
sheer nonsense, A Vibrating Pendulum on a giobe with 
various movements would move with the globe, and could 
not by any possibility record the movement of the giobe to 
which its supports were fastened. 

The following is from “ Noad J s Lectures on Chemistry/' 
page^i: 

11 AU the solid bodíes wíth which we are surrounded are 
constantly undcrgoing changcs of bulk, corrcsponding to the 

variations of temperaturc.The expansion and contrac- 

Q 
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tion of metals by heat and cold form subjects of serious and 
careful attention to chronometer makers t as wilJ appear by the 
fotlowing statements:—The length of thc pendulum \dbrating 
seconds, in vacuo t in the latitude of London (50° 31* 8" north) at | 
thc lcvcí of the sca, and at the temperaturc of 62° Fahr. has í 
'lfff bccn ascertained with thc greatcst precision to bc 39*13929 | 
inches. Now, as thc metal of which it is composed is constantly 
subject to variations of temperature it cannot but happen that 
íts kn%th is constantly varjdng, and when it is further stated that 1 
if the { bob' be let down 1*100 of an inch* the clock wiíl tose 
* ten scqonds in twentyTour honrs: that the elongation af 1*1000 

of an inch will cause it to loose one second per day ; and that a 
charsge of temperaturc cqual to 30 0 Fahr. will alter ítslength 
1*5000 part t and occasion an eryor in the rate of going of eight 
seconds per day, it vvill appear evident that some plan must be 
devised for obviating so scrious an inconveniencc." 

In the “Figure of the Earth/* by J. Von Gumpach, we 
are informed as follows; 

" General Sabine himseíf," relates Captain Fostcr, ” was 
furnished with two invariable pendulums of preciseìy the same 
form and construction as those which had been employed by 
Captain Kater and myself. Both pendtilums were vibráted at 
ali the statious, but FROM SOME CAUSE, which Mr, Bailey 
was UNABLE TO EXPLAIN t the observations with one of 
them were SO DISCORDANT at South Shetland as to 
REQUIKE THEIR REJECTION. 11 

The Englìsh Meckantc of 23rd October, 1896, has the 
following, signed by a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society: 

*' In reply to 1 Foucault's Pendulum ’ (Query 89,090, p. 192), 
the plane of oscillation of the pendulum m latitude 5° would 
rotate in a retrograde dircction at the rate of only 1*307336° per 
hour; ín other words, it would take 11*4737 days, or about 
11 i days r to complete its rotatiom Hence, while it might 
thtorelÌcaUy be employed to show the earth’s rotation, IN 
PRACTICE IT MUST FAIL TO DO SO." 

“ Iconoclast/ , writing in the Earth Rcvìew^ for April- 
June, 1897, says [inter alta) : 

41 The so-called pendulum proof of the world’s assumed 
rotation was obliged to be renounced years ago as worthless, by 
those who were in the best possible position to judge r as these 
few of numerous cxtracts show: 1 The first pqsìtion of these 
tbeorists is, that in a complcte vacuum, beyond the sphere of 
the earth's atmosphere, a pendulum will continue to oscillate ia 
one and the same original plane. On that suppositivn their whoU 
theory is foundcd. In making this supposition the fact is over* 
looked that there is tw vibratory motion unless through atmos- 
pheric resistance, or by force opposing impulse. Perpetual 
progress in rectìlinear moWon wtj as fn the 

corpuscular theory ol hght ■, cucu\at \no\xoo. t&vj 
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in the planetary systems; and parabolic and liyperbolic motions 
io those of comets; but vibratkm is artificial and of limìtcd 
duratíon* No body in naturc rcturns the same road Ìt went f 
uniess artificially constrained to do so. * The supposition of a 
pcrmancnt vibratory motíon t such as is presumed in the theory 
advanced is unjouudtd in fnrì and absurd in idea; and the whole 
aflair of this proclaimed discovery falls to the ground/ 

h 

• l Liverpool Mercury,” May 

Again, in the same month, appears the followíng : 


"A scicntific gentleman in Dundee rccently tried the 
penduJum experiment, and concludes by saying, ‘That the 
pendulum is capablc of showíng the earth’s motìon, I regard 
as a gross delusion. f ” 

Agaín, another asserts. 11 He and others had made many 
pcndulum experiments, and had discovered that the plane of 
vibration had nothing whatever to do with the meridtau 
longitude, nor with the earth's motion. n 

In many instances experiments have however not even 
sbown a cbange in the planc of oscillation of the pcndulum; in 
others the altcration has been in the wrong dircciion; in fact, 
in tmmerous instances, the rates atid directions have been 
altogether opposite to that which thc theory indicated ; a notablc 
iìlustration ot this was given publicly by the Kev. H. H. Jones, 
F.R.A.S., iu 1851, at the Library Hall of the Matichester 
Athenajurn, whcre the diurnal rotation of the earth was to be 
attempted to be demonstrated by a delìcately adjusted Fendulum; 
after giving, at lcngth, a minute description of the arrangemcnts 
and apparatus, we come to the admission, that the pendulum, on 
being relcased, travclled over a ineasured space iu scven minutcs, 
whereas, according to the theory, it ougbt to have taken fiftecn 
minutcs, or more, to accomplish the distance; atid remember, 
this great diflerence was made without any altowance being 
made for the resistance of the air, which wotdd be considcrablc. 
Anyonc can verify this account by referring to the " Manchestcr 
Examiner Supplement” of May 24th, 1S5T. 

By referring to " The Figure of the Earth,” by J. Von 
Gurnpach, 2tid edit., 1862, 011 pp. 22^ to 244, results will be seen 
of Sixty-seven experiments with the Pcudulum, made in every 
latitude North and Twentymine South of the Euuator, by 
Captains Foster and Kayter, and General Sabine, ail of which 
are admitted to be absolutely worthìess for proving anything 
regardiog the motion of The World througb space. 

If such testimouy is not enough to make Pendulum-proof 
worshippers think y they must either be as bigotcd as it is possible 
to conceive, or as thick in the cranium as their g!obc. H 


I^The vibrations of a pendulum, therefore, whatever value 
hey may have in determining something as yet unknown, 
:an have nothing to do with the supposed motions of the 
íartli, and must be relinquished by evury thinking man. 




ì. , PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

* «• -—-— 

* Sir David Brewster» in his fí More AVorlds than One, J ’ 
says : 

** It was not till the form and sire and motions of the earth 
wcre known and tiìl the conditíou of the other planets was found 
to be the same, that analogy cQwptltid us to believc that THESE 
PLANETS MUST HE INHABITED LIKE OUR OWN .. * 
11 Tlic doctrinc was mamtaiDed by almost all the distiuguished 
astronomersand writers whohavc flourìshed SINCETHETRUE 

KIGURE OF THE EARTH WAS DETERMINED. M 

M Undcr these circumstances the scientific world has been 
greatly surprísed at the appearancc of a work eotitled 1 Of a 
Durality of Worlds 1 , the objcct of which, like that of Maxwell, is 
to provc tbat our earth is the only inhabited world ín thc universe, 
whilc its direct tendency is to ridicule and bring into conteropt 
tlic grancl discoveries in sidereal astronomy by which the last 
century has been distinguíshcd. M 

In “ Sun, Moon, and Stars,* 1 by A. Giberne, page io, 
the following is found : 

11 Just as our snn is a star, and stars are suns, so our earth 
or worìd is a planct, and planets are worids/ 1 44 The planets are 
worlds, more or less like thc world wc live in. M 

And in his History of the Conflict between Religion 
and Science," Dn Draper tells us that: 

" If each of thc countlcss myriads of stars was a sun sur* 
rounded by revolvìng globes, pcopled with responsible beings likc 
onrselvcs; if we had fallen so easily and had been rcdeemed at 
so stupendons a prìce as the death of the Son of God, how was 
it with them ? Of them were there none who had fallen or might 
fall like u$ ? Where, then, for them, could a Saviour be found ?“ 

IF the world be the gjobe of popular belief; IF the sun 
be a million and a half times the size of the earth-globe and 
about 100,000,000 miles distant from it; IF the stars are 
worlds and suns, distant many millions of miles and vastly 
Jarger than even our own sun; IF the earth was a piece of 
molten rock shot off from the suri; IF the moon was a piece 
fractured off from the earth; THEN it is a very proper 
question» to ask, “ Are these mighty globes in space 
inhabited ? Ji If so, are their inhabitants of a higher or lower 
order than the inhabitants of this globe r 

Sir D. Brewster says that the plurality of worids rests 
upon a few simple facts, and the foregoing are said to be 
pome of these facts; but it was not till the form and size and 
/notìons of the earth vvere known ttvax KR AI.OGY compelled 
the belief that the planets must be inhabitti 'iyorlds like cut*, 
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I I have already shown tha t those - who believe modern 
I astronomy, and> by conseqnence, the plurality of worlds, are 
I of all men most igmorant as to the shape of the world they 
live on ; that it has none of the terrific *notions 'attributed to 
it; and that, unlike celestial bodies, it is a terrestial structure, 
a stationary plane, 

The following quotation irom u A Treatise on Astro- 
noray, w by E. Henderson, L.L.D,, F.R.A.S., shows that the 
whole of this supposed analogy is based upon conjectures, 
and must therefore be rejected. 

11 The grcat probahility is that every star is a SUN far 
surpassin^ ours in magnitude and splondoar; they all sliine by 

their owd native light.What a most powerful SUN 

that littlc star Vcga must bc, whcn Ìt is 53,977 timc>s largcr than 

oursun.The stars thns bcing 5 UPPOSED to be suns 

it is EXTREMELY PROBAELE that they arc thc centres of 
other systems vf worlds^ round which may revoìvc a numcrous 
retiuue of planets and satellites. Thenfare, there must ht a 
piuraniy of suns, A PLURALITY OF WORLDS.' 1 

The plurality of worlds, therefore, is based on assump- 
tions so contrary to known possibilities, that the 4í grand 
idea } ' must be thrown into the waste-paper basket. 

The supposed great distance of the sun from tlie earth is 
the main cause of the delusions of the Iearned as to the so- 
called worlds above us being ínhabited* 

This distance is based on a fictitious idea, that of the 
revolution of the earth round the sun ; which I have already 
sbown to be unconditionally false. The sun is a small body 
of light and near the earth, therefore all the star distances 
are wrong, their sizes and all other suppositions. 

The plurality of worlds is only the logical sequence .of 
belief in the earth being a rapidly revolving globe. But this 
has been shown to be ridiculous in the extreme. Evidence, 
apart from any theory has been presented which entirely 
nullifies such an assumption, and renders itabsurd; showiug 
that such an unnatural.idea has not a vestige of natural fact 
to support it. The grand doctrine of the plurality of worlds, 
therefore, like all the other grand doctrínes of modern 
astronomy, must be consigned to obliviom When it can be 
shown that this world is a globe and by what known 
principie the inhabitants can hang on to the swinging ball, 
like the house fiy crawls along the ceiling, it will be quite 
time enough to talk about the plurality of worlds. 
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THE PLANETS. 


tf «11 tfiMt aMronomír* have to say about themseH re5 \' 
W‘t>ì they W’OtihJ be about the wisest as well as the V 

i hfVnre.nt rfl»;n that ever exísted. There are not many tnwfé-d \ 

rn«« flrfiOfiff thom, but the quotation which follows is abo u ' I 
tliM mosi mmodett that can well be found. It is taken fre^ nv 
" 'I Im Hlory of the Jlcavens,” from which we have quoted s0 
lrMí|tu>iiily, 

11 An1rminji)t.<n» liave Utktn tin ittrenlory oj eaclt of Ihe Ptarr- - 

ThfJ/ httvt mtitturtil thelr dhtanta, the shnpes of theirorbìts, attd *j' { 
ptnilintn ttf thnf ttrliih, thcir timcs of revolntion, and in 
t’dsi'* ní nII llio lnrKiì plnncts thcir sizes and THE^— 
WIÌHIIlTS," . . . . '’ltis iwt even an etisy malier to veigh ' 
tiitth mt wlilnli wn stntul. Ilow, then, can we wcigh a inigt^®-^ 1 *' 
|<liiIH>I viinllj' Inrucr llmii tlio carth, and distant froin ns by so C- '*J n ^ 
ItlliiiliiiiU nl mlltiiiii ul inllci). Tinly this is <i bold probletii. ket 

tliii llih'lli'ctiiul rosiMircc# of ninn* have provcd stifficicnt 

m'lih'Mi llitn frftl nf iM'lustial cngiiiccring.ALL SUC^--*ry 

INVItM'l KìATIONS AKIv UASlìl) ON UNIVERS< S ='=' L 
UKiWn ATlON." "A fort*ru1e placed at a distancc of f° 
tnih'* sut'ti'nils nn <u«kIo i'í i« »ccon«l, and it is surcty a delicas^^ 11 * 
itVhh'Wmi'Ut t\> »l(<i'K ’t iht pl,Kt of n flantt and feet confidenl tliZ * 11,1 
*t> **««>* <i«Mh'i n,«n l'i> 1,«» i.lIV iqfiW.'f iatoour rcsnlt 


‘Mtv nsulor may gape wtth wonder wh^ 5 ^ 

UHiillnv Olt'W «MUÌ MU'h'like aljýurviìtìes, but we shall 

h«'\V' ^VVsVt thi' «'rt\'rs tm\ whìch have intntded inc^_ 
\hv' V'th'UUMMvi "f thv' wfev' mctt. Itut first, *s to the basis 
\úv' tvh«vU' v'f thv'w' svtt'ivsvxì achtevements of scientifi cr 
V'vhA\U\ v'ttuhwt'VMx U £MV> 1*0 HE FOUXDED OS 
WWVhR^M, URvWl VAMOXv whkh wv fcav* proved.to 
\s\ \tv>' \v\w>\ v'lhvr HtAUttttVHVts v>f th* wìse esee. A M\*TH. 

v'ú'VV vV V\' thw *rtv*?\ "VXr I'tioc aetonsr lo- 

WttWhV' h> v Ws i\s Wttttv'*. v^\ ìss&«=s «s t\ati ~ 
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that is heavier than air does. When such errors are 
unblushing'Iy admitted and the figures based on the law of 
gravitation, the results arrived at must be às mythical as we 
have seen the law of gravitation to be. 

T. G. Ferguson, in the Earth Rcviezv for September, 
1894, says: 

“ Let us now glance at their theories about the Planets* 
. . « . . Satnm's meatj distance from the sun, as gi\ T en in the 
‘ Story of thc Heavens,’ is 884,000,000 milcs, and the diameter 
71 ,ooo miles. Pro fessor Lockye r gi ves i ts d ist an c e as 890,000,000 
miles; a difTerence of 4,000,000 miles. Professor Olmstead 
gives SaturtVs distance from the sun as 890,000,000 miìcs, and 
the diameter 79,000 miles. Others could be quoted equaily at 
variance. VVHERE, WE ASK, IS THE ACCURACY OF 
THIS 1 MOST EXACT OF SCIENCES.*’* 

Were it ‘necessary we could fill a good many pages with 
the errors of this exact science; enough has been said to 
prove to the thínking man that the wise men we havequoted 
know no more about the planets, their sizes, weights, and 
distances than did Hodge when, after having listened to a 
.very learned discourse about the starry heavens, he was 
asked what he thought of the marvellous fact that light had 
taken from creation to’travel from some of the fixed stars to 
the earth, he exclaimed, lt Laza, *S 7 r, whut a iig lie it do ie ỳ to 
be sarei' 
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ON PARALLEL LINES. 

The term “paral]el ,í signifies equidistant, hence the 
self-evident truth that “parallel lines nevermeet." Because 
they are at equal distance from each other, they can never 
meet, no matter how far they may be prolonged. If lines do 
meet w T hen prolonged, it is because they are not parallei 
or equidistant from each other. llie above is so well-known 
that it seems at first sight a waste of words to re-state it, 
but the following quotations w r ill show the necessity of 
emphasìng even self-evident truths. 

“ Some Unrecognised Laws of Nature," by I. Singer and 
L. H. Berens, page 11, contains the following : 

“ We suspend two plurnb lincs at a couvenxent distance and 
then measure their distances from each other at both ends. The 
most ddicate measurctnent at preseut v* ciVk\.Ci 

—as far as íbis fs possible by dlrecA 



C 1 ? lìaes are paLralIel to eacà otier* Ej tie aìíi c£ tfae abstract axtoni^B 
thar paraJIe! Cncs if exteoded indennìtely woulJ cever meet, we 
wDnU Jraw tbe tnevítabfe ínfereace tfaat íwo such pltunfa lines, if 
iadcfimtely exteuded wucld oever meet. Tfals condosion woald 
scem ofavious and ínevitable ; yet tfae stadent of to-dav koows it 
to be falsc. JBtit his tnowledge is not due to dìrect observation, 
bat to his acqnaíntence wìtfa tfae £act tfaat the eartfa is rooud, and 
tfaat plnmb Ènes at any part of the eartfa are at rigfat angles to 
tfae hcńxon” 

í have not read one work on Astronomy which does not 
íre on enorraocs amount of credulity if the reader is to 
pt as truth whatever is preseitted to hím, but the above 
ation wíll equa! anything any-where for the amount of 
credulíty ít pre-supposes the reader to be possessed of. By 
direct observatíon and experiraent it ís proved that parallel 
Iínes can never ineet, being equidistant from each other. Yet 
the student after having proved the truth of the proposition, 
knows it to be false! 11 Parallel lines can never meet, 
because they are paralleh no matter what the figure of the 
world may be. The same worfc, on page i$ ỳ states ; 

♦ f To the man who coaceived tfae earth as a flat expanse 
nothíng could be more conclusíve tfaan tfaat plumb lines were 

strictly parallel.But aotwithstanding sticfa direct aod 

positive evideace, the student of to-day disbelieves tbisconcluaoo, 
aad that not because he has any direct e\ideuce to the 
contrary f but because it confiicts with tfae now established fect 
that our earth is a sphere. His evtdence is not duetodired 
observation, bnt is circumstantial depending oa a concatenatioQ 
of tDferences/ 1 

It vvould be difficult to conceive anything more opposed 
to reason and commbn-sense than the foregoing, One fact 
is done to death by what is said to be another fact, which is 
manife.stly impossible, and one maxvels how educated men 
can lend themselves to support what their own experiment 
condemns. The same work, continuing on page 15, says: 

11 Tbe reason why • parallel lines never meet * is because we 
couceive thern so and because as soon as Iínes approach towards 
each other we uo longer call them parallel.” 

*♦ This conclusion will enable us to understaíid why of two 
such conclusions—as: (i) plumb lines are parallel; (2) píumt^ 
lines are convergeat,—we accept the latter, though based on a- 
long chain of inferences, as against the former whicb is the rcsult- 
of actnal obscr\'ation. M 

Now, the most amateur draughtsman knows that paralletfj 
lincs are not parallel, <c because we conceive them so/' buCT 
becavse they are equidistant from tWeforc, J 

can never nieet if extended mdefvtv\te\y. OwvV 
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authors of the work frotn which I quote have actually to 
rnentally destroy a fact and todeny self-evńdent truth in order 
ho support whatdepends on a “ concatenation of inferences." 
LThe “long chain of inferences n has to be accepted as truth 
as against the result of actual observation S lf plumb iines 
kre parallel, how can they be convergent ì -Truly, this globe 
tìieory depends for its support on the stultification of 
common-sense, the free run of the imagination and the 
pethronement of the reasoning powers. According to the 
Èglobular hypothesis, parallel psrpendiculars are impossible, 
Rf et any builder will admit that a house is a mass of parallel 
Rperpendiculars. 

f ** Mensuration," by T, Baker, C.E., page i, gives the 
Wefinition of parallei lines as : 

1 ♦ u Parallel lines are always at the same distance, and never 

m mee t w hen prolonge d. 1T 

m The authors of “ Some Unrecognised Laws of Nature” 
Ihave gone to strange lengths to support the fictionof a globe 
I world. Tt never occurred to them that their experiment 
I proving plumb liries to be paraìleh proved also that the 
I world is not a sphere but a plane! 


RAILWAYS. 


In projecting raihvays on a globe, the datum line would 
be the arc of a circle corresponding to the latitude of the 
place. 'Thatthe datum line for raiiway projectionsisaluays 
a horizontal line, proves that the general configuration of 
the world is horizontal. To support the globe thecry, the 
gentlemen of the observatories should cail upon the surveyor 
| to prove thatheallows thenecessary amount for “ curvature." 

[ But this is what the learned men dare not do, as it is welh 
known that the allowance for the supposed curvature is never 
made. Tn the session of the British Parliament for 1862, 
'Order No. 44 states : 

*'That the section be drawn to the same HORIZONTAL 
scale as the plan, and to a vcrticaJ scale of not less than one incb 
to every one hrmdred feet» aud ehall show the surface of the 
ground marked on the plan, the intended level of the proposed 
work t the height of every embankment^ and the de^fh of 
cutting, and a DATLM HOTtlZOÌNT NL \A^L 
tht samt throughout the whoic Iíngtli oj tìic m’ovV. , » - '' 




In the BÌrmingham Wcekly Mercnry , of i^th Febmary, 
i8go, ‘'Surveyor” writes as follows: 

44 ‘An Engiueer of thirty years standing’ wroteto a Magajtof? 
in 1874 quoting the followmg sentence as the result of his 
experience in the construction of raiìways, morc especialìy í— 
* I am thoroughly acquainted wíth the theor>* and practíceofciviì 
engineering* Howevcr bigoted some of our professors may ia 
the theory of surveying according to the prescribed rules, yet it 
is well knowti amongst ns that such thcoretical measnremects 
are xncapabh 0/ any practìcal ìllustration, All our locomotives are 
designed to run on what may be regarded as TRUE LEVELS 
or FLATS* There are, of course, partial inclines or gradieots 
here and there, but they are ahvays accurately defìned and íjihíÌ 
bc carcfuìly travcrud. But anything approaching to cight inchcs in 
the milc T increasing as the square of thc distance, COULD NOT 
BE WORKED BY ANY ENGINE THAT WAS EVEK.YET 
CONSTRUCTED. Taking one station with another all ovet 
Ettglaod and Scotlartd, xt may be staUd that ail iht plat/orm 
ON THE SAME RELATIVE LEVEL. TJte distance bctween 
the Eastcm and Wcstern coasts o£ Engiand may be sct down as 
300 miles. If the prescribed curvature was indced as represented, 
Ihe central stations at Rugby or Warwick ought to be close ujjon 
thrce miles higher than a chord drawn from the two extremities. 
If such was the case there is not a driver or stoker within the 
Kingdoin that would be found to take charge of the train . . y 
We can only laugh at thosc of your readers who seriously gi'^ 
us credit for such venturesome exploitSj as running traius round 
sphcrical curves Horizontal curves on lcvcls arc daugerous 
enough, vertícal curves would be a thousand times worse, and 
with our rolling stock constructed as at present physìcally inif 05 ' 
sible. Thcrc art scvcral othcr rcasons 70hv such lúcomútion vii iw* 
rails would be AS IMPRACTICABLE* AS CARRVfNG THE 
TRAINS THROUGH THE AIR." 


This important evidence by a practical man, tnay be 
supplemented by the following frora W. Winckler, M.1.C-E» 
in the Earth Review for October, 1893 : 

“ As an engineer of many ycars standing, I say tbat tbis 
absurd ahowance is only permitted in school books. NoengimtfJ 
would dream of allowing anything of the kind. I have projected 
many miles of railways and many more of canals and the allo^ 
ance has not cven been thought of, much less alíowed for. Tlp 
allowance for curvature means ttiis—that ít is 8 y< for the first mtle 
of a canal, and incrcasing at the ratio by the square of thc dis* 
tance in milea; thus a small navigable canal for boats, say 3 ° 
miles long, will have, by the above rulc an allowance for curvaUí re 
of 600 feet. Think of that and thcn pìeasti crcdit cnginccrsas noi 
bctng íjnitc sttch fools. Nothing of the sort is allowed, 1 nuisL 
however, statc that collcge astronorners have made the sUidení 
engjneer to think that in his method of levclling what is kno^n 
as the 4, backsight 1í canceVs atvy CMXvatoe by his foresÌgM 11 ! 
and so on. It is only a tbeoiy, 

QUr metfiod of levellìng canceU 
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atlowance, we sha’nt qnarrel with them—it does no damage to 
our projects when we gct ioto practice, but we no more. thhik of 
allomng 600 fut for a lint of 30 mìks of railway or catial\ than of 
wasting onr time trying to square the circle.” 

Astronomers know full well that it is no use appealing 
to the engineers, as their testimony is dead against the 
globular theory, although many of them believe in it all 
the same; but I nevef met one who said that he ever made 
the allowance said to be necessary for projecting railways 
on the surface of fí our tiny globe/' In u Theoretical 
Astronomy,” page 46, the author tells us that: 

“ Mr. J. C* Bourne, in his magnificent work called ' The 
History of thc Great Western Railway' .... which is more 
than nS míles long . . . . * the tvhok lint with the exceptíon of thc 
incUned planes, may bt rcgardcd pmctkally as UveV " 

One hundred and eíghteen miles of LEVEL railway, 
and yet the surface on which it is projected a globe ì 
Impossible. It cannot be. 

Early in 1898 I met Mr. Hughes, chief ofìicer of the 
steamer a City of Lincoln.” This gentleman told me he had 
projected thousands of miles of level raílway in South 
America, and never heard of any allowance for curvature 
being made On one occasion he surveyed over one thousand 
miles of raihvay which was a perfect straight line all the 
way. It is well known that in the Argentine Republic and 
other parts of South America, there are railways thousands 
of miles long without curve or gradient. In the u Cruise of 
the.Falcon,” by that intrepid traveller and navigator, E. F. 
Knight, tt is stated in Vol. 2, pages 1 and 2 : 

* “ From Tucuman to Cordova we were carried by thc 

Government railway.” u Thereare no curvcs on the way, the 
raìls being carried in ONE PERFECTLY STRAIGHT LINE 
ACROSS THE LEVEL PLAINS. 1 ' 

In projecting railways, the world is acknowledged to be 
a plane, and if it were a globe the rules of projection have 
yet to be discovered. Level raihvays proye a level world, 
to the utter confusion of the globular school of impracticaí 
men with high salaries and little brains. 
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RIVERS, 


A 


Rivers run DOWN to the sea because of the inclinaticm 
of their bcds. Rising 1 at an altitude above sea-Jevel, ii' 
some cases thousands of feet above the sea, tliey foìlow th^ 
easiest route to their level—the sea. The “Parana M and 
u Paraguay M in South America are navigable for over 2,000 
miles, and their vvaters run the same way until they find 
their level of stability, where the sea tides begin. But xf 
the world be a globe, the l( Amazon ” in South America 
that flows always in an easterly direction, would sometimes 
be running uphill and sometimes down, according to tlie 
movement of the globe. Then the " Congo M in West 
Africa, that always pursues a westerly course to the sea, 
»would in the same manner be running alternately up and 
n. When that point of thc globe exactly between them 
was up, they would both be mnning up, although in opposite 
directions; and when the globe took half a turn, they ivould 
both be running down ! We know from practicaí experiment 
that water will find its level, and cannot by any possibility 
remain other than level, or flat, or horizontal—whatever 
term mav be used to express the idea. It is therefore quite 
out of ttìe range of possibility that rivers could do as they 
would have to do on a globe. 
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RIDICULE. 


Sir D. Brewster speaks of a work, " the direct tendency 
of which was to ridicule and bring into contempt the grana 
discoveries in sidereal astronomy by which the last century 
has been distinguished.” 

No wonder that supposed discoveries, which are really 
only baseless assumptions, should call forth volumes to 
bring contempt and ridicule upon the impossible theoriesby 
'which the last century speculators made themselves ridi- 
culous. 

The u Birmingham Daily Mail/' of 25th Novemberi 
1893, states that : 

The astronomers arranged for a grand display of fireworks 
on Thursday night, the ^rd inst., but the ungratefnl fìreworks 
dìd not appear. The showmen -now take refuge in the clouds 
which shrouded the sky and say the fireworks wcre there only 

they could not be seen.It ís believed that throughout 

the uight we were careeńnfc a storm of red-hot 

/neíoorites, the fragments ot a comet a 

pìa.uet sorae forty years ago. V 






iWhen newspapers ridicule the thing it must be very v 
ird, for they generally side with the professional men. 1 
|“Morning Leader," of 2ist Noveraber, 1892, has the 
Aving: 

A VERY DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 

We have no dcsire to unduly alarm our rcaders, but our 
duty to the public compels us to announce that to-nìght a 
calUsion vtay ht exỳtcUd bctwun thc carth atui a comct . The notiee 
we give is somewhat short, so short indeed that if the worst 
comes to the worst, somc distant rcadcrs may have barely 
leamed the fact before the shock gives it an emphatic confirma* 
tion, The Rev. M. Baxter has somehow or other overdoooked 
this notcworthy prediction, an ovcrsight possibly accounted for 
by his feverish desire to discover some nnfortunate individual 
Avho may be publidy described as M The Beast” without 
running foul of the law of libel. 

Just at prcsent it ís pcrhaps risky to speak disrcspectfully 
of comcts, but it is undeniable that they arc chieíly distinguishca 
by their eccentricity. They resemble In no small degree 
political parties. Thcy consist of a definite point or nucleus, 
with a remarkably nebulous tail preceding or following the 
nucleus. The tail precedes the nuclens when the comet has 
passed the perìhelion and is receding from the sun, and it follows 
it when the sun is approachcd. That is to say, it iá always to 
the front in a retreat and in the rear in an attack. As with thc 
humble members of political parties, its distinguishing feature 
is prudence. Nor does the resemblance end here, for 
astronomers assure us that comets’ tails are % noted for their 
extreme tenuity. Stars which the slightest fog complctely 
obscures shine through milìions (?) of miles of their transparent 
material, Iq the same way it is easy to see through the motives 
and tactics of the political hanger.on. The nncleus is really 
the only part of a comet which need be noticed by practicál 
men. The vaporous tails have frequently come wlthin the 
earth's attraction (?) and have becn absorbed into its atmosphere, 
just as thc Liberal Unionists have been merged ” into thc 
Tory party. Whcther thc cffcct of the absorption of a comet’s 
tail into our atmosphere has been salubrious or deleterious, 
or even if the cvent has had any perccptible infìuencc at all, 
is only a matter of speculation among the learned. This 
extremely negative result resembles tbe action of homceopathic 
medlcines upon the human frame—at least, as described by 
allopaths. The moral seems to be that the worid will be wise 
if it carefully avoìds tbe nucleus to*night and collides simply 
witb the tall. 4t Run into somcthing cheap, 11 shouted the 
economical peer to his coachman when his horses bolted down 
Piccadilly. 

Mankind has rcceived comets in various tnoods. Sometimes 
they have been hailed with rapturous welcome. They have 
been supposed to herald a superior wine vintage. The produce 
of x8ii and of 185S was specially annouoced as “comet wines, ,> 
and topers declared that it was very £ood. G\\ 
th esc e ccen tríc he avenly bodies bav c, bcew \ 
nnd íerror. They were included a. 



* praycr ir> the year 1456. The Turks had just captured 

, f Coustantinople, aud it was feared that thev would soon overnm 
Europe* A comét was hovering aboút at the timè; and the pious J 
of theday ádded to the Ave Maria the following supplicaM! 
u Lord save us from the devil. the Tnrk, and the comet/’ It is 
strange that at Ihe end of the nioeteenth centurv we shonld be 
threatened by the same three infíuences. The first scems 
destined to be always with us t the second will haunt us until the 
Eastern Question is really settled, and the thìrd threatetis to 
niend or end ns to-night, 

“ Reynold's Newspaper/* of 27th November, 1892, has 
the followíng: 

U A ÍLilziel Telcgram, datcd Philndclphia, November 24,says 
Professor Symder, Instructor of Astronomy in the High Schobl 
here, states tliat the earth last night collided with a comet in tke 
Andromcda group and shattcrcd it to pieccs. This theory ìs síiti 
to receivc confirmation bv news from Illinois and other States, 
whcre their was a great fall of meteors. These are sufpostd to be 
the remains of the defunct comeL' 1 

The “ Natal Mercury/' of 20th August, 1898, says: 

“To shift the axis of the earth from the poles to the equator 
M. Fouche, who has been working for years at the problem, says 
is perfectly possiblc, It is only necessary to accnmulate a sufficieut 
quantity of material to one point of the equator, and the carth 
will * turn turtle/ and continue its rotation at right angles to Us 
present turning, while climatic, zoologicaì, and social changcs 
would cnsue. Tho question is, how much material ? M. Fouche 
, answers 66 sextillions of tons. With all the resourcesofsteam,the 

operation couìd not occupy less than two million ycars.' 1 


THE sun. 

R, Russell, in his “ Wonders of the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars/ r teìls us, on page 86, that: 

u Thc modern theory of the solar system maintains that the 
sun is comparatively motionless in the centre. 1 * 

Our own senses testify against this delusion. No one 
ever yet felt or saw the earth careering through space at 
the terrific rates it is credited with, but every one who is not 
blirtd can see the sun move. But the matter can be tested. 
It may be knovvn for certain whether the sun moves or not. 
Take a school globe and place a stiLe on the semícircle that 
holds it in positíon. Cause the globe to rotate against a 
lamp on a table, and you will find that the shadovv left on 
the globe is alvvays parallel to the equator, at whatever 
angle you may incline the globe- Further, let the stile be 
of sufncient length to aUow the shadow to fall on to a fiat 
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surface, moving the globe towards the lamp, and the shadow 
will be a straight line. If, therefore, the shadow left on the 
earth by the sun be a straight liue, then undoubtedly the 
sun is stationary. Drive a stake into the ground in such a 
position as to expose it to the sun for the greater part of a 
day—the whole day if possible. Mark the end of the 
shadow every quarter of an hour, and you will find that the 
marks form part of an elongated curve, clearly proving that 
the sun moves over a stationary earth. 


SUN’S DISTANCE. 


R. A. Proctor, in his work “ The Sun,” says that: 

“ The determination of the sun’s distance is not only an 
important problem of general astronomy, but it may be regarded as 
THE VERY FOUNDATION OF ALL OUR RESEARCHES.” 

In R. RusselTs “ Story of the Solar System, ,, we are 
informed that: 

“ The mean distance of the earth from the sun may be taken 
to be about 93 million miles, and this distance is employed by 
astronomers as the unit by which most other long celestial dis- 
tances are reckoned.” 

Seeing then, that everything depends on the knowledge 
of the sun's distance from the earth, it is no wonder that it 
is regarded as one of the prime problems in astronomy. 
Surely this will be right; if not, all the rest will be wrong. 
Let us see what the wise men say. Let us see with what 
concurrence of “ precisecalculations they agree as to this 
admittedly very important matter. 

Sir R. Ball tells us that “ the spirit of astronomical 
enquiry is NOT SATISFIED WITH APPROXIMATE 
RESULTS. M 

I have already quoted R. Russell as stating that the 
distance of the sun from the earth is 93 million miles. 

In the “ History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Sciéncíè, ,, by J. VV. Draper, pages 173 and 174 inform us as 
follows on this important matter : 

“ In the time of Copernicus it was supposed that the sun’s 
distance could not exceed five miilion miles, and indeed there 
t were many who thought that estimate very extravagant. From a 
‘ ‘review of the observations of Tycho Brahe, Kepler, however, 
concluded that the error was actually in the opposite direction, 

' J and that the estimate must be raised to at least 13 million. In 
1670 Cassini showed that these numbers were altogether incon- 
sistent with the facts, and gave as his conclusion 85 million. The 
transit of Venus over the face oí the svm 
foreseen and ìts great value in the £o\u\Àou 





propositioQ in astronomy apprcciated, With commendabíe alac. 
rity varìous governments contributed their assistaccc in makm£ 
obscrvations, so that in Europe tìiere were 50 stations, in Àsia 6, 
m in Atneríca 17." 

14 But on the discussíon of tbe observatlons made at thc 
various statjons, it was fonnd that THERE WAS NOT THE 
ACCORDANCE THAT COULD BE DESIRED—THE RL 
SULT VARYING FROM 88 TO 109 MILLIONS, The 
celebrated* matheinatician, Encke, therefore revised them iu 
1822/4 came to the conclusion that the sun’s horizaataí 
parallax, that is, the anglc under which the sembdiameter cf the 
earth IS SEEN FROM THE SUN, is 8.576/1000"; this gaveas 
the distancc 95,274,000 mlles. Subsequently the observations were 
reconsidered by Hansen, WHO GAVE AS THEIR RESULT 
91,659,000. Airy & Stone by another method, madeit 91,400,000." 

14 Theoretical Astronomy JJ informs us'to the following 
effect: 

11 Copcrnicus compnted the distance of tbe sun from us to be 
3,391,200 míles; Kepíer reckcncd it to be 12,376,800 miles; Ric- 
ciola 27,360,000; Newton said it dìd not matter whetlier wc 
reckoned it 28 or 54 millions, for he said that ciihcr would dofr^- 
Bcnjamin Martiu in his Introduction to thc Newtonion Phil«> 
sophy .... says that its distance is between 8: aud 82 miílions 
of mìles .... Thomas Dilworth says 93,726,900 miles ; Mr« Hind 
has stated positively that it is 95,298,260 .... Gillis & Gonld 
say that it is morc than g6 mìllions. and Mayer more thuo 
104,000,000." 

In the face of these alarming figures it would be a 
wonder if astronomical enquiry were satisfied with approxi- 
mate, or any other^ RESUXTS* for results are just what 
cannot be arrived at. 

Regiments of figures are paraded with all the learned 
jargon for which science is famous, but one might as 
wéll look at the changing clouds in the sky and seek 
for certainty there, as to expect to get it from the pro- 
poundersof modern astronomy. The authoress of’ i4 Sun t 
Moon, and Stars,” however, comes to the rescue of the 
learned and tells us that: 

** It is only of late years that the matter has bcen chty 
settkd* And indeed, Ìt was found qnite lately that a mislake of 
nearly 3,000,000 mìles had bcen madc, notwithstanding all thfl 
care and ail thc attention given .... the distance of theeun 
from the carth is t\o icss than about g 1,000,000 niiles.’* 

Following after a certainty in mòdern astronomy, U 
like following a phantom. Sir R. Ball, in his 44 Story of the 
Heavens/ r page 28, completely destroys this M clearly 
settltíd ,, matter, for hesays (and he ought to knovv) : 

11 ì'he aciual distanee of tlie sun from the earth is abwt 
92,700,000 miles,’ 1 




Tliat saving clause li about" is very handy indeed. 
Asthesun, according to “science^ may be anything 
from three to onehundred and four million miles avvay, thereis 
plenty of M space M to choose from. It is like the shovvman 
and the child. You pay your money—for various astrono- 
mical works—and you take your choice as to what distance 
vou vvish the sun to be* If you are a modest person, go in 
for a few millions; but if you wish to be ,f very scientific f 
and to be u mathematically certain ” of your figures, then I 
advise you to make your choice somewhere abont a hundred 
millions. You will at least have plenty of“ space' ; toretreat 
into, should the next calculation be against the figures of 
your choice- You can always add a few millions to <f keep 
np with the times,” or take off as many as may be required 
to adjust the distance to the "very latest' r accurate column 
of figures. 

\ Talk about ridicule, the whole of modern astronomy is 
like a farcical comedy—full of surprises. One never knows 
what monstrous or ludicrous absurdity may come forth next. 
lYou must not apply the ordinary rules of common-sense to 
astronomical guesswork. No, the thing would fall to pieces 
if you did. But is there no means of testing .these ever- 
changing never-stable speculations and bringing them to 
the scrutiny of the hard logic of fact ? Indeed there is. The 
distance òf the sun can be measured with much precision, 
the same way as a tree or a house, or church steeple is 
mnasured, by plane triangulation. It is the principle on 
vvhich a house is built, a table made or a man-of-war con- 
structed It is used aíike by the engineer and the carpenter. 
;Let us put the statements of the learned as to the immense 
distance of the sun from the earth—anywhere between three 
and one hundred and four million miles—to this test. 


\ When the sun is on the equator and thus has no declina- 
tion, the angleit makes with theearth and sea at ali points 
on that circle is a right angle. At an angular distance of 45 0 
, from the equator, north or south, the distance of the base 
( line from the observer to the equator ís of necessity the same 
as the sun's vertical distance from the earth's equator. That 
I is to say, in any right-angled triangle where the^angle at the 
apex of the triangle is 45 0 , the other angle must of necessity 
be the same; as these two angles in any such triangle are 
equal to the right angle, viz., 90°. The angles being equal 
the sides are of necessity equal; therefore the base line is 
equal to the vertical. This principle holds good whether the 
.triangle represents a field ploUed 
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rmíasurement of the roof of a house erected by tUe buìlder; 
the distance a shíp is froin the land, known as the “four 
point bearing'” ; or the distance of a heavenlybody measured 
wíth a sextant, the minutes and seconds of which correspond 
to miles and sixtieths of miles reckoned on the eartVs 
surface. Whether the measurement is vertical as in thecase 
of a housetop, church spire, or the sun in the heavenst or 
horizontal as in the case of the ship’s distancefrom theshore, 
or the land plotted by the surveyor, the same principle holds 
good. It is the principle on which Cook measured the height i 
of a tree, as the follovving quotation tells us. In “Cook's 
Voyages," by A. Kippis, page 54, it is said that: 

41 Onc oí the trees at the height of six feet above the ground> 
was igft. 8in. in girt. Lieutenant Cook having a qnadrant with 
hirn, measurcd its hcíght frorn the root to the first branch, and 
found it to be 89 feet, 11 

The following triangle illustrates this : 


Flrst Branch 



The reader will notice that the angle at the first branch 
is one of 45°, and the angle at the observer being the same> 
the base line and vertìcal must bc the same lcngth AND 
CANNOT BY ANY POSSIBILITY BE LESS Ok MORE* 
Therefore if we can get a position 45 0 north or south of the 
equator when the sun has no declination, the distance fr0m 
our place of observation to the equator (the base of the 
trianglej, will be exactly equal to the distance of the sun 
from the earth’s equator (the vertical). 

S 
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Let S E O be a right angled triangle, right angled at E; S 
the sun, É the equator, and O an observer at 45 0 north latitude. 

From the figure it is evident that 45 0 is the angular 
distance of the sun at 45 0 north, and no other angle can be 
got in actual practice (allowing, of course, for such corrections 
as height of eye, semi diameter, &c.); so that the distance 
on. the surface of the earth to the equator—from O to E, is 
the same as from the equator to the sun in the heavens— 
E to S. Multiplying 45 by 60 (òo geographical miles=i de- 
gree), we get 2,700 geographical miles as the distance from 
O to E and thus from E to S. THE SUN IS THERE- 
FORE 2,700 MILES DISTANT FROM THE EARTH. 
If the Sun were 96,000,000 miles distant from the Earth, 
an observer at 45 0 N or S latitude would be that distance 
from the Equator!!! 

To make it perfectly clear to the navigator y let the 
following horizontal triangle represent the usual way the 
ship's distance from the shore is found, known as the four 
point bearing, to which reference has already been máde: 

X 




Let X be the positìon of Beachy Head, bearing N W 
by corapass from a vessel bound down channel; A the 
position of the vessel when the headland bears N W, and 
B her position when the headland bears N by compass. It 
is required to determine the vessel’s distance from Beachy 
Head, when the ship is at the position marked B. As the 
navigator will well understand, the vessel must be put on 
the course corresponding to the four point bearing, and as 
Beachy Head bears N W the course is West, and when the 
land is abeam and bears X, the distance the ship has sailed 
from the first position to the second one, is the same distance 
the ship is from the land at the point B. 

If the navigator will apply this principle to the sun’s 
distance, he will at once see that the distance of the sun 
from the earth cannot be either more or less than the 
distance of 45° of latitude from the equator, viz, 2,700 
nautical miles. 

It may be objected that this measurement is on the 
assumption that the waters of the world are horizontal. This 
I have produced abundant evidence to prove is the case, 
but even if the earth were the globe of astronomical 
imagination, the fbllowing diagram will show that the 
dìstance is in no wise altered, and would be the same if the 
observer could get an observation on a globular surface. 


Let O be the place of observation at 45 0 north or south 
latitude, and S the sun vvhen it has no declination ; then the 
ang'ular distance of the sun is less than 45°, on account of the 
ifeprcssion of ihe obser.v rs positioìty THEREFORE the angle 
O S C must be added to the'observation, being the allowance 
for CURVATURE to be made, which brings the observation 
to 45 0 . The distance on a globe, therefore, would be the 
same as on a flat surface, provided the observer could get an 
observation of the sun's angular distance on a globe* whieh / 
have already skaivn tobc impossiblc . IT IS AS CERTAIN AS 
THAT TW'O AND TWO ARE FOUR, THAT THE 
SUN'S DISTANCE FROM THE EARTH IS TWO 
'THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED NAUTICAL MILES. 
“We challenge the whole scientific world to disprove this 
statement, 




SUN>S DIAMETER. 


AVhen we u read up current science on the size of the 
sun, we shall find Ìt as ridiculous and as far from the truth 
as the sun's distance has been shown to be. 

Sir Robert Ball, in his “Story of the Heavens/ # page 
^6, says that: 

14 The diameter of the orb of day > . . . is 365 ,cmx> 

This is enlarged upon by R, Russell, who tells us that; 

11 The sun ! s diameter is 882,000 miles. 11 
A. Gibeme, in M Sun, Moon, and Stars,” considerably 
lessens the value of the figures, for she tells us that: 

The diameter of the sun is no Us5 than 850,000 miles/ 1 

Then G, F. Chambers, in his M Story of the Solar 
System/' comes to the rescue with the irtie diameter and 
says : 

* The TRUE diameter of tbe sun is 866,000 miles.” 

Let the reader observe that the dijferences of the sun's 
diameter, as given to us by professionals is no less than 
32,000 miles, and let him decide as to which diameter he 
prefers. 

The sun is always somewhere between the tropics of 
Cancer and Caprìcorn, a distance admitted to be less than 
3,000 miles ; how then can the sun if it be so many thousánd 
miles in diameter, squeeze itself into a space of about 3,000 
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miltis only r How can a locomotive seven feet wide run on 
a two feet gauge of rails r Can a camel ride on the back of 
n mouse, or a whale rush down the throat of a herring ? 

But Iook at the distance, say the professors. We have 
fitready clone that ancl not one of the wise mcn we have sd 
often challenged, has ever attempted to refute the principle 
on which we measure the sun *s distance. 

These tall figures of the sun's supposed diameter must 
bo relegated to oblivion with as scant courtesy and as little 
ceremony as the sun's distance had to be thrown aside, Fact 
compels us to get rid of these absurd notions and to spread 
nhroad the truth concerning them. What then is the 
diameter of the orb of day ? Thirty-two miles, I reply. How 
\s that obtained ? By the same practical and non-theoretical 
manner as his distance tvas obtained. If the navigator 
neglects to apply the sun's semi-diameter to his observation 
at sea, he is 16 nautical miies (nearly) out in calculating the 
position his ship is im A minute of arc on the sextant 
represents a nautical mile, and if the semi-diameter be jò 
miles, the diameter is of couse 32 miles. And as measured 
by the sextant, the sun’s diameter is 3 2 minutes of arc, that 
is 32 nautical miles tn diameter. Let him disprove this who 
can. lf ever disproof is attempted, it will be k * literary 
curiosity, well worth framing. 


THE STARS. 


In the “ Story of the Heavens," to which I have so often 
referred, we find that the cardinal doctrine of astronomy is 
said to be : 

11 That the sun is no more than a star t and the stars no Ie« 
than suns. M 

And on page 52‘of the same work we are told that: 

f M Every one of the thousands of stars that can be scen witb 
j the unaided eye is enormousJy Jargcr than our satellUe. 1 * 

In M A Treatise on Astronomy," by E. Henderson, it is 
Btated that: 

a The probability is that every star is a sun far surpassiog 

011 r5 ín magnitude and splendonr. Vega is 53^77 times 

Jarger than our sun/ T 
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The reader need not be alarmed at these statements, for 
there ts nQt one atom of truth tn them y THERE IS NOT A 
STAR IN THE SKY; NOT ONE BODY IN THE 
HEAVENS, THE SIZE OR DISTANCE OF WHICH IS 
KNOWN TO ASTRONOMERS. It is all speculation and 
gnesswork, t but very poor speculation and miserably bad 
guesswork. They are wrong every time and always. The 
sun's distance is the datum for measuring the distances and 
sizes of all the heavenly bodies, and as it is hopelessly wrong, 
as we have shown, ALL THE SIZES AND DISTANCES 
OF ALL THE HEAVENLY BODIES ARE WRONG 
ALSO. 


STAR DISTANCES. 


Sir Robert Ball, in his inimitable fairy tale already 
referred to (entitled the “ Story of the Heavens says that: 

“ We now know the distances of a few of the stars, perhaps 
20 or 30, with more or less accuracy, but of the distances of the 

great majority we are still ignorant. The observations 

for the determination of stéllar parallax are founded on the 
familiar tijith that the earth revolves around the sun .” 

The statement, that “ we now know the distances M is 
uncoriditionally false. They do not know any one distance. 
Neither can they know, because the speculation is founded 
on a myth—the earth’s supposed revolution round the sun, 
which I have shown to be impossible. But let us proceed, 
and see with what marvellous 4< accuracy ” the distances are 
known. 

On pages 414 to 421 of the work referred to, we find 
that: 

“ Bessel concluded that the distance (61 Cygni) was about 
60 billion miles. Struve thought it could not be more thán- 
4abillions of miles.” 

A litile difference of 20,000,000,000,000 miles. How 
very accurate y to be sure. 

Sir lìobert then calmly informs us that: 

“ We shall presently show that we believe Struve was right, 
yet it does not necessarily follow that Bessel was wrong .” 

What splendid logic, and what marvellous 
facuíties ì He then continues : 

“ As the distance of 61 CygtA 40 \>tí&\ou& o\ 
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So that after all the putting- forth of mighty intellectual 
power it seeros ihat I 5 essel was wrong> becausr Sir Robert 
says that the star is 40 billton miles, away, which is the 
distance ’given by Struve. And then follows an audacious 
staiement: 

l ' Ry the aid of our KNOWLEDGE OF STAK 
DISTANCES, combtned with an assumed velocity of 30 mtks 
per second^ we can make Ihc attempt to peer back ínlo the 
remote past.” 

No, Sir Robert, you havc not yet shown that you know 
the slightest of the presevt in vour own profession* so we 
cannot-take you as a guide to enable us to “peer back” 
into the past. 

But how are star distances measured ? Mr. Laing shall 
tell us. In his “ Modern Science and Modern Thought/ 1 
page 8, he says : 

41 The distance of the earth from thc sun being 93 tniUion 
miles, and its orbit an ellipse nearly circular ; it follows that in 
mid-winter, in round nnnihcrs, it is 186 million miles distanl from 
the spot where it was at mid-summer,^ 


This is all supposition, which I have already shon'Q 
does not contain a word of truth, and consequently whatever 
is built upon this foundation is worthless, Now it is evident 
to every thinking man that if the earth has travelled such 
an enormous distance in an ellipse so as to make the base 
line 186 millìon miles, all the stars will necessarily have 
altered in relative posttion, so that the matter can be easily 
tested. Now, what says Mr. Laing ? * 

•* What difíerence in the beanng of the hxed stars is caasd 
by tra\ r ersing this enormocs base ? The answer is, thc immw st 
tnajority 0/ cases NO DIFFERENCE AT ALL," 

In the time of Tycho Brahe it was said that the earth 
revolved around the sun, but he argued that if the earth 
revolved around the sun, the relative position of the stars 
would change very much, and the matter must, in the 
nature of the case, be easily detected. Accordingly» 
experiments were tried at intervals òf six months, and the 
resullshowed that the stars were in exactly the same position 
as they 'had occupied six months before, thus proving 
that the earth does not move at all. The “ explanation" 
Mr. Laing gives is nullified by his own further statement. 
He tells us that ì 

•‘Their distance is so vastly greater than 186 mvllion mJH 
that a change of basis to this extent makes no change perceptible 
to the most refìned instruments in thcir benrings as seen from tbe 
earth*” 

* 



The distance of the stars is an absolutely unknown 
quantity to the gentlemen of the observatories, as I have 
shown, so that this flimsy argument amounts to nothing. 
Besides this, the movement ot the earth, if such ever took 
place, would be easily detected. But that such has never 
been observed, and that the relative position of the stars 
has not changed, proves that the earth is a fixture. 

Mr. Laing goes on to refute his own statement of the 
case by stating that: 

“ The perfection of modern inslruments is such y that A CHANGE 
OF EVEN ONE SECOND, OR ONE-THREE-THOUSAND- 
SIX-HUNDREDTH PART OF ONE DEGREE, in the annual 
parallax, as it iscalled, of any fixed star, WOULD CERTAINLY 
tíE DETECTED.” 

By the most powerful and finely adjusted of modern 
instruments no change has ever been observed, so that 
Mr. Laing’s laboured statement must be relegated to the 
limbo of conjectural absurdity. 

Mr. Laing’s case against the Bible would be the most 
telling that could be made out, if his statements were within 
a million miles of the truth, but they are absolutely without 
the slightest foundation and must be thrown into the 
4 ‘ scientlfic ,, waste-paper basket. 

Another writer who uses his not inconsiderable ability 
in the same direction is Dr. Draper, author of a work I have 
already quoted from, 44 The History of the Conflict between 
Religion and Science. ,, On the subject of star distances, he 
says, page 156 : 

“ Considering that the movement of the earth does not 
sensibly affect the apparent position of the stars, he (Aristarchus 
inferred that they are incoinparably more distant from us than 
the sun .... He saw that the earth is of absolutely insignificant 
size when compared with the stellar universe. He saw too , that 
there is nothing above us but space and stars .” 

What a marvellous vision this man must have had! 
Had it only been stated what Planet this adventurer 
chartered to take his trip “ above us " to see what there was 
there, the fairy tale would have been complete. 
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THE SEASONS. 


R. Russtíll tells us in his 11 Wonders of the Sun, Moon, 
and Star6, ,> pages 16 and 17, that: 


^The nearer the sun gets to thc Pote Star the earlier itrises, 
the highcr it rcaehes at noon y and the kiter it sets; and the 
fnrthcr it geU from the Pole Star the later it vises, the iowerít is 
at noon, and the earlier it scts. This apparently indcptndcnt motion 
of ihc sun thcrefore, scems to acconnt for longcr and shorter days 
and the whole phenomenaof theseasons; bnt why thc snnlagsas 
described, or why it maves northerly and southerly at alternatc 
periods, tìun ts 110 afparcni cvìdcncc" 


On the supposition that the vvorld is a globe rotating 
agaínst the sun, and revolving round that luminary, it is 
impossible to account for what Mr. Russell calls the lagging 
movement of the sun. But on a fiat surface like the world 
is known to be, there is no assumption needed to account 
for it. As I have sho\vn t the earth is a stretched-out 
structure, which diverges from the central north in all 
directions towards the south, The equator, being midway 
between the north centre and the southern circumference, 
divtdes the course of the sun into north and south declina- 
tion. The longest circle round the world which the sun 
makes, is when it has reached its greatest southern declina- 
tion. Gradually going northwards the circle is contracted. 
In about three months after the southern extremity of its 
path has been reached, the sun makes a circle round the 
equator. Still pursuing a northerly course as it goes round 
and above the world, in another three months the greatest 
northern declination is reached, when the sun again beginsto 
go towards the somh, In north latitudes, when the sun i? 
going north, it rises earlier each day,is higher at noon and sets 
later; vvhilein southern latitudes at the same time, the sun 
as a matter of course rises later, reaches a lesser altitude 
at noon and sets earlier. In northern latitudes during the 
southern summer, say from September to December, the sun 
rises later each day, is lower at noon and sets earlier; while 
in the south he rises earlier, reaches a higher altitude at 
noon, and sets later each day. This movement round the 
earth daily is the cause of the alternations of day and night; 
while his northerly and southerly courses produce the 
seasons. When the sun is south ofthe equator it is summer 
in the south and winter in the north; and vice versa . The 
fact of the alternation of the seasons flatly contradicts the 
Newtonian delusion that the earth revolves in an orbit round 


the sun. It is said that summer is caused by the earth being 
nearest the sun, and winter by its being farthest from the 
sun. But if the reader will follow the argument in any text 
book he will see that according to the theory, when the earth 
is nearest the sun there must be summer in both northern 
and southem latitudes; and in like manner when it is 
farthest from the sun, it must be winter all over the earth at 
the same time, because the whole of the globe-earth would 
then be farthest from the sun!!! In short, it is impossible 
to account for the recurrence of the seasons on the assumption 
that the earth is globular and that it revolves in an orbit 
round the sun. 


SIGNALS ON SEA AND LAND. 


Pearsoris Weekly of the 29th December, 1894, says: 

“ Evidently we have not got at the bottom of the matter yet. 
In Augnst, 1890, the C Manouvre Fleet signalled with searchlights 
to Colliers, 70 miles away .... The information comes from Mr. 
F. T. Jane, the Artist who was on board at the time,” 

According to the Astronomers 9 these vessels should have been 
3,200 feet belaw the horizon 9 allowing for a height of 40 feet on 
the signalling vessel, and 26 feet on the Colliers!! ! 

Harper's Weekly of 20th October, 1894, contains parti- 
culars of an experiment made by the Signal Corps of the 
U.S. Army, with the Glassford flashlight or heliograph. 

The signal stations were Mount Uncompahgre, in South 
Western Colorado, and Mount Ellen in Southern Útah; the 
former 14,418 feet above sea level, the latter 11,410 feet; the 
plateau lying between the two stations is 7,000 feet higher 
than the sea. According to the calculated rate of curvation 
of a spherical body of 25,000 miles in circumference, a 
straight line running at right angles with the perpendicuhr 
at the transmitting station, Mount Uncompahgre, would run 
as a tangent from the line of curvation so that in the distance 
of 183 miles, the curvation would place Mount Ellen down- 
ward from the tangent line, below the line of vision nearly 3f 
ntiles! and yet the receiving station was seen on a line with 
the eye from Mount Uncompahgre, on a line coincident with 
the “ tangent” line ! ! ! 
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SURVEYING. 


In Robinson's “ New Navigation and Surveying,” page 
25, it is stated : 

“ The spirit level.is used to determine a horizontal 

line. A horízontal line is at right angles to the vertical. It is a 
level line.” 

Aud on page 33 the following occurs: 

“ To adjust a theodolite measure very carefully the distance 
between two stations, and set the instrument half way between 
them. Now bríng the level near to one of the stations, level it 
carefully and sight the rod. Note the number on the rod, say 6 
feet, and have the rod man go to the other station and place his 
target on the rod, just 6 feet. When the telescope is turned upon 
it the horizontal spider line ought to just coincide with the target, 
and will if the instrument islevel or in perfect adjustment.” 

This proves that the whole of the line from the 
extremities at either side of the instrument, passing through 
the telescope is a level or straight line, impossible on a 
globe. And the further fact that in suíveying, no allowance 
is made for the supposed curvature of the earth, demonstrates 
that the earth is a plane. The surveyor is, in many cases, 
deluded by the speculations of the learned. They tell him 
that because he takes his sights midway between two 
stations, the allowance for curvature is made. But we have 
shown from a text-book that the line is a level or straight 
line, so that the learned are all wrong. And if a section of 
a'globe be drawn and the instrument shown at various equal 
distances, to get a contimious straight line> the instrument 
would have to be taken up off the globe into space . 

That in all surveys no allowance is made for curvature, 
which would be a necessity on a globe; that a horizontal 
line is in every case the datum line, the same line being 
continuous throughout the whole length of the work ; and that 
the theodolite cuts a line at equal altitudes on either side 
of it, which altitude is the same as that of the instrument, 
clearly proves, to those who will accept proof when it is 
furnished, that the world is a plane and not a globe. 


SCIENCE. 

“ Lux M of the i3th January, 1894, has the following: 

“ What a lovely thing the word ‘ science ’ is ! There wasan 
old lady who, in times of troub\e awd afc«a^s found com- 



fort and peace in * that blessed word, Mesopotamia'. But that 
aged person is not in it with the old women who find a solace in 
that blessed word 4 science The latest thing in * science * is the 
* Interstellar Medium ’. Space is not void, we are to believe as 
commanded by 4 science ’, but it is filled with akindof stuffcalled 
ether. It conveys lights from the stars at, say,.the rate of 186,300 
miles per second. Light comes in waves. The waves have a mean 
value of 50,000 to the inch. This light comes60,000,000,000,000,000 
waves in one second of time. Some stars, according to Herschel, 
take 309,000 years to send their light to our earth! Go on, work 
it out! ! When found, make a note of it, and then say 4 science * 
doesn’t want about 1,000 times more faith than Christianity, if 
yòu can ! ” 

In “ Paul Petoff, ,> by F. Marion Crawford, on page 117» 
it is stated: 

“We talk more nonsense about science than would fìllmany 
volumes: because, though we devote so much time to the pursuit 
of knowledge, nevertheless the amount of knowledge actually 
acquired, beyond all possibility of contradiction, is ludicrously 
small as compared with the energy expended in the pursuit of it, 
and the noise made over its attainment. Science lays many eggs, 
but few are hatched. Science boasts much, but accomplishes 
little; is vainglorious, puffed up, and uncharitable; desires to 
be considered the root of all civilization, and the seed of all 
good, whereas it is the heart that civilises, and never the head.” 

44 Sigma,” in the “ English Mechanicfor 5th October, 
1894, supplements the above as follows: 

“ We have any quantity of hypotheses thrust upon us as dis- . 
coveries, which are merely false knowledge that later science will 
have to unlearn. As a matter of fact, the fashionable notions that 
are paraded as 4 science ’ stand only because their advocates shut 
their eyes to realities, make assertions with little or no fact to 
start from, ignore the facts which do not suitthem, refuse to meet 
objections, and ignore any really scientific (that is provable) 
explanations which do not agree with the specialistic facts.” 

“Science” is a very inclusive term, as the foregoing 
extracts show. It is the cloak under which thousands of 
humbugs flourish and grow great, “ science, ,> however, 
sometimes exposes “ scier.ce/’ as the following from 
“ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” page 43, shows : 

“ In this state of things the moon is supposed to have been 
tbrown off from the earth . . . . Now these conclusions may be 
true or not as regards phases of the earth’s life prior to the Silurian 
period, from which downwards GEOLOGY SHOWS UNMIS- 
TAKAHLY THAT NOTHING OF THE SORT, OR IN THE 
LEAST DEGREE APPROACHING IT, HAS OCCURRED.” 

When Geology mocks at Asttotvom^ > 
two combatants to fight it out, fcx tYverj 
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The “ English Mechanic” of 4th January, 1889, says: 

“The whole of astronomical science so far as the stellar 
universe is concemed is founded upon a false basis. Tbis arises 
from the fact that the construction of the heaveos in respect to 
the apparent arrangements of the stars in space is always 
erroneous, and yet tiecessarily all astronomy is foundcd upon this 
suppositious situation of the stars," 

Commenting on “ Scientific Dogmatism l ,, the “ Daily 
News'* of 5th December, 1893, says : 

“ Mr. Tyndall resigned in 1887 the Professorship at the Royal 

Institution which he had held for more than thirty years. 

He never had any doubt about anything, from Home Rule to 
spontaneous generation, from the composition of dust to the origin 
of things . . . But while Professor Tyndall, the brilìant lecturer, 
the luminous expositor, the interpid climber, the pugnacious con- 
troversialist, the genial and amiable companion, was in many 
respects an interesting personage, no part of his character would 
repay study so well as the scientific dogmatism in which it was 
all steeped. Dr. Arnold protested half a century ago in his enter- 
taining, if not very practical, notes on Thucydides, against what, 
as a philological student, he discerned to be a tendency of the 
times. ‘ It is not to be endured, he said, that scepticism should 
run at once into dogmatism, and that we should be reauired to 
doubt with as little discrimination as we were iormerly called 
upon to believe.’ Dr. Arnold was of course referring directly and 
immediately to the tampering of commentators with the text of 
the Greek historian. But the symptom which he observed has 
spread into other spheres, and for the old tyranny of the Church 
there has been substituted the despotism of the laboratory. The 
4 delight of dealing with certainties ’ described by an accomplished 
man of letters, who made an hasty plunge into the ‘ Principia’, is 
a high form of mental enjoyment. But it is rather a dangerous 
guide through the maze of conflicting probabilities, from which 
even the sacred College of Science has not yet succeeded in 
delivering the human race .... 

Mr. Balfour wrote a book which is not nearly so well known 
as it ought to be. The ‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt * is dry and 
unattractive in form. But it is acute and ingenious in substance. 
It would be a more agreeable work if it were written in literary 
English. It would be a more candid one if it mentioned the name 
of David Hume. It is, notwithstanding these drawbacks, a value- 
able antidote to the pretensions of modern science. In it Mr. 
Balfour, one of the few living Englishmen with a real aptitude for 
philosophy, turns against the exaggerated claims of science 
the argument formerly employed with so much vigour against 
the exaggerated claims of theology. ‘ It is useless,* he 
says in efíect, ‘ to tell me that your conclusionsare true 
because they are universally accepted. What is the ignorant 
impression of the unthinking multitude really worth ?’..., 
Mr. Balfour is fond of paradox, and he may press his theory 
too far. But at least he deserves credit for pointing out that the 
infàjlibúity of science rests on uo suter íoundation than any other 
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form of orthodox opinion. The greatest namesin scientifìc history 
cannot be cited to support the doctrine that a knowledge of 
physics, however accurate and extensive, entitles its possessor to 
iay down the law on final causes and the origin of things. In his 
famous address at Belfast nearly twenty years ago, Professor 
Tyndall declared that matter contained the power and potency 
ot every form of life. If this phrase was more than empty rhetoric 
it implied that Professor Tyndall knew how the world came into 
existence, and how life began. Mr. Darwin, the greatest man of 
science since Newton, if not since Aristotle, put forward no such 
assumption. In humble and dignified language he explained that 
his marvellous generalisations with reference to the origin of 
species and the decent of man began, asthey ended, with aliving 
creature. He traced man to the marine ascidian. The marine 
ascidian he did not pretend to trace.” 


THE TIDES. 


It ìs commonly taught that the tides are caused bylunar 
attraction. Sir Robert Ball tells us that: 

“ The moon attracts the solid body of the earth with greater 
intensity than it attracts the water at the other side which lies 
more distant from it. The earth is thus drawn away from the 
water, which accordingly exhibits a high tide as well on the side 
of the earth away from the moon as on that toward the moon. 
The low tides occupy the intermediate positions.” 

Noone who has the use of all his faculties and who 
dares to use them, need be told that this flimsy apology for 
what the learned cannot account for, contradicts itself. How 
could this attraction take place wichout disintegrating the 
globe r Besides, as the law of gravitation is said to operate 
according to the amount of matter of which each body 
consists, the statements of astronomers that the moon is 
2,160 miles in diameter and the earth 8,000 miles in diameter 
flatly contradict their own other statements about the moon 
causing tides. How can the smaller body attract the larger r 
We are informed in “ Sun, Moon, and Stdrs, ,í pages 160 to 
163, that: 

. “ The earth, it is true, attracts the moon. So also the moon 

attracts the earth ; THOUGH THE FAR GREATER WEIGHT 
OF THE EARTH MAKES HER ATTRACTION TO BE 
FAR GREATER.” 

How anyone can accept the current theory in face of the 
above, is somewhat puzzling. Sir R. Ball says the moon 
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attracts the solid body of the earth ; but the work from which 
I have just quoted states that: 

•* Her attraction (the moon’s) draws up the yielding waters 
•of the ocean in a vast wave.” 

Both these assertions cannot be true. Which is ? I say 
neither. And the astronomers , own theory of attraction also 
answers “ neither, ,> when it is taken into consideration that 
the moon cannot attract the earth, being a much smaller 
body. 

But if the moon lifted up the waters, it is evident that 
near the land, the water would be drawn away and iow, 
instead of high tide, caused. Again, the velocity and path 
of the moon are uniform, and it follows that if she exerted 
any influence on the earth, that influence could only be a 
uniform influence. But the tides are not uniform. At Port 
Natal the rise and fall is about six feet, while at Beira, about 
600 miles up the coast, the rise and fall is 26 feet. This 
effectually settles the matter that the moon has no influence 
on the tides. 

How then are tides caused r The learned being as far 
from the truth in this as in every matter which we have 
brought to the test of the hard logic of facts, what is the 
truth of the matter ? 

The Leicester Daily Post y of 25th August, 1892, says :' 

“ M. Bouquet de la Grye, an eminent hydrographical 
Engineer, has alter long yearsof study calculated the atmospheric 
expansions and depressions which coincide with spring and neap 
tides. There have been cases in which air was moved in waves 
of 133 yards high, and in places whcre the barometrical pressure 
was seven-tenths ot an inch, of six and a half miles. Near the upper 
surface of the earth’s atmosphere condensations and dilations of 
this magnitude are trequent. The huinan nervous system may be 
said to register these air waves. We are only aware that they do so 
by the discomfort which we feel. The earth also registers them 
and to its very centre. i he incandescent and fluid matter under 
theearth’scrust acts in concert with the air and seaatthe full of the 
moon. In 1889 a German Scientist, Dr. Rebeur Pachwitz, thought 
he noticed at Wilhelmshaven and Potsdam earth oscillations 
correspondiog with the course of the moon. He wrote to the 
observatory at Tenerifíe asking for observations to be ma.de there 
in December, 1890 and April, 1891, which would be propitioustimes 
for them. From thesc observations and others simultanwusly made in 
thc sandy ỳlains round Berlin, IT WAS ESTABLISHED THAT 
THE EaRTH RISES AND FALLS LIKE THE OCEAN 
OR THE ATMOSPHERE. The movements, common to them 
all, may be likened to the chestin breathing.—Paris Correspondent 
Weekly Dispatch.” 
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This is the answer to the question. Tides are caused by 
the gentle and gradual rise and fall ot the earth onthe bosom 
of the mighty deep. In inland lakes, there are no tides; 
which also proves that the moon cannot attract either the 
earth or water to cause tides. But the fact that the basin of 
the lake is on the earth which rests on the waters of the deep, 
shows that no tides are possible, as the waters of the lakes 
together with the earth rise and fall, and thus the tides at 
the coast are caused ; while there are no tides on waters 
unconnected with the sea. 

The “ Yellow Frigate, ,, by Jas. Grant, page 189, states : 

“ St. Mungo’s Tide. This double flow is somewhat remark- 
able, for when the tide appears full it suddenly falls fifteen inches, 
and then returns with greater force, until it attains a much higher 
mark.” 

The following is from “ Omoo, a Narrative of Adventures 
in the South Seas, ,, by H. Melville : 

“ The Newtonian theory of the Tides does not hold good at 
Tahiti, where, throughout the year, the waters uniformly com- 
mence ebbing at noon and midnight, and flow about sunset and 
daybreak. Hence the term ‘ Toorerar-Po ’ is used alike to express 
highwater and midnight. ,, 

The question may now be asked, what has the moon to 
do with the tides ? The moon is the TIMEKEEPER for the 
tides, nothing more. The “ phase ” of the moon tells what 
kind of a tide may be expected, but she does not and cannot 
“ attract ” either the solid body of the earth or the waters. 
What Zetetics have stated for many years past, is now seen 
to be true, but “ science is slow to take advantage of the 
fact. 


THE ULTIMATE CONCLUSIONS OF SCIENCE IN 
RELATION TO BIBLE TEACHING. 


In the preceding pages it has been clearly shown that 
the Copernican or Newtonian System of Astronomy is an 
absurd composition of meaningless expressions, false ideas, 
and mechanical impossibilities. In our consideration of the 
subject—and we have touched upon all the important items 
—we have not found one statement which does not require 
a supposition to start with; not a singte \aoX 
from the published books on t\ve suV^cX 



profession; and contradicttons have been found in all the 
most important component parts of the u science J M which 
eflfectually refute the system and destroy its claims, Hence, 
the whole hypothesis must be rejécted as a snare and a 
delusion, without a vestigfe oí fact or possibility to support 
its bold, unwarranted, and Infidel conclusions, 

I shall now proceed to demonstrate that when the 
fictions of the system are received as facts, the logical 
necessity arises for disposing of the Bible as a collection of 
old wives' fables. I shall also quote from the Scriptures 
themseives, to prove conclusively that NATURE and the 
BIBLE are in perfect agrecment . 

In Paine's “ Age of Reason,” it is stated that: 

“ The two belíefs—modeni astrouomy and the Bible—cannoi 
he held together in the same mind; he who thinks hc believes 
both has thought very little of either. 11 

However much many well-meaning Christians may 
aflfect to jgnore this statement, it is nevertheless true. The 
system of astronomy at prcsent in vogue is the very opposite 
of the facts of nature, as we have abundantly demonstratcd. 
The facts of nature are in perfect harmony with the Bible, 
a$ we shall presently see. 

The most casual and superficial reader of the Bible 
must see that it claims to be of Dívine Origin. He must 
further see that the Author of the Bible claims to be the 
Builder of the Universe, And he must still further see that 
the world is described in this Book which claims to be from 
God as being built upon the waters of the mighty deep, 
which foundations are not to be discovered by man ; that 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars are inferior to the world we live 
on, and that they move above the earth, which is at rest. 

How, then, can a thinking person aflfect to believe the 
Bible and a system which teaches the very opposite of the 
teaching of that Volume. The logical conclusion is that if 
the statements of modern astrouomy be true, the Rible 
cannot be what it claims to be—THE WORD OF GOD. 
We have already shown that there is not so much as one 
true statement in all modern astronomy concerning this 
world—that the whole thing is a fake and a fable, an 
ingenious hoax, It is, therefore, not incumbent on any one 
to believe the imposture; but all lovers of truth should join 
hands in exposing the thing. We shall now see that the 
extravagant and false ideas of the scientific world have led 
the more daring intellects to despise Bible teaching, and, 
jji some cases , to reject tVve x\vo efc&tence of a 
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personal God at.alh But we shall also show that such 
conclusions are merely the logical sequence of belief in the 
impossible theories of the “ Jearned/ 1 Two opposite tbings 
cannot both be true, and the u scientiststhinlcing that 
modern astronomy is true, have only been actingf in a 
logical rnanner by rejecting the teaching of the Bible. 

R. A. Proctor, in his work entitled u Our Place Among 
Infinities " page 3, unblushingly states : 

** To speak in plain terms, as far as menct h coitMned, THE 
IDEA OF A PEKSONAL GOD IS INCONCEIVABLE, as 
are aìso all the attributes which religion recognises in such a 
being 

A Durban gentleman told the writer some time ago 
that: 

11 When tbe Bìble speaks of physical things such as the earth, 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY UNTRUE. V 


And a "reverend" gentleman told me in April, 1898, 
that: 

4< The BibJe is only insplred when it speaks on matters of the 
soul: when it speaks on pnyaical matters, snch as astronomical 
facts, IT IS MERELY THE OFINION OF THE WRITERS/' 

But if the first two statements are only the logical 
sequence of believing the fictions of modern science to be 
facts, what shall we say about the third? It is much more 
inconsistent than anything that the avowed enemies of the 
Gospel could devise. They believe science and thereforc 
disbelieve the Bible, which is contrary to science. But to 
believe both to be correct a$ some do, or to say that when 
the Bible speaks of physical facts it is only the opinions of 
the writers and not inspired ? is to refute any statement made 
as to inspiration in any other direction. 

Obviously, if the Bible be not true in matters scientific, 
it cannot possibly be true on any other matter. It is either 
true in part and true altogether, or false in parfand false 
altogether. Between modern astronomy and the Bible, 
there is not so much as an inch of standing groundj if the 
one be true the other and opposite statement is false. 

But there are a great many Christians who do not seem 
able to arrive at any logical conclusion in the matter. They 
take for granted that what science teaches is true, because 
many 41 learned " men believe it. But when brought face 
to face with the fact that Bible and astronomical teaching 
are contrary the one to the other > and vwew 
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science, therefore they disbelieve the Bible; they at once 
begin to say that the statements in the Bible concerning- the 
world are merely “ poetic M or l< svmbolic ,, and by no means 
literal, But before arriving at such a conclusion it must, in 
all fairness, be shown that those passages which teach that 
the world is at rest, and the sun, moon, and stars are moving 
over and around it, are consistent with other passages 
which are, admittediy, not symbolical, but literal beyond aìl 
controversy. I may instance Joshua commanding- the sun ! 
to stand still, which, if the reference to its movement in 
Psalm 19 be symbolícal and nor literal, brings to light a , 
serious discrepancy, for the Scriptures say that the sun did 
stand still. Now, according to modern astronomy, the sun J 
never does anything but stand stiil. Does it not, therefore, ! 
seem very absurd that a General of a large army should be 
so ignorant about such a simple matter, of wiiich his 
God had already spoken, and yet be the leader of a people 
called out of Egypt by God; not knoudng whether the sun 
or the vvorld moved; and must not the Scripture vvhich 
distinctly states that, the sun was made to stand still, be 
very absurd, ìf the sun always stands still ? 

Then again, Christ is said to have been shown all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of time. This is 
admittedly literah But if the passages which refer to the 
world standing still be symbolical, and the world be moving, | 
turning upside down in fact, ít would have been quite impos- 
sìble for Christ to have seen all the kingdoms of the worldin 
a moment, as some of them would be íar below the horizon, 
on the other síde ot the revolving balL , 

Many such statements could be produced, showing the 1 
absurdity of the symbolical idea, and clearly indicating that 
the question in its literalness must be faced, whatever the 
issues be. 

If the Christian thinks that the Scriptures are symbolical 
in this matter, the infidel, who searches the volume in order 
to find discrepancies, knows that it is very literal; and com. 
paring one passage with another very soon discovers that, 
frorh Genesis to Revelation, there is a marvellous con- ^ 
sistency of teaching that the world is at rest and that sun, 
moon, and stars move around and above it He therefore 
concludes that, inasmuch as Bible teaching is opposed to 
what he is pleased to denominate the ** ascertained facts of 
science, M the Bible must be untrue in matters scientific, AND 
THEREFORE, UNTRUE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
And if the rcader will just apply the ordinary rules of 
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nmon-sense, he will see that if the Bible be not true in 
ne things, it cannot be true in any, and, therefore, must 
rejected tn toto . If, for example, the world be the globe 
popular belìef, it is impossible that there ever could have 
ìn a universal flood. For such a thíng* to have happened, 
vould be required to blot out the whole universe, to stop 
t revolution of the gflobe and to bring- confusion and ruin 
the whole of the u solar system/' But the Bible does 
,ch that there was a universal deluge, and that is 
mittedly literah Not only so, but Christ refers to the 
uge. If, therefore, no deluge ever happencd, it would be 
y inconsistent to ask any one to believe in Christ t who 
tified that that great catastrophe actually took place. In 
r present enquiry, therefore, we must leave the whims and 
íjudices of those who say they believe the Bible, and yet 
:ept as truth the teaching of modern astronomy, tvhich is 

* direct opposite of, and gives the lie to, Bible teaching; 
I see vvhere the acceptatìon of the globular theory has led 
n to. If it were consistent wìth Bible teaching, it would 
;urally lead them to the Bible and the Christ of the Bible; 
nconsistent with thefacts of the Bible, it could ouly lead 
n to doubt and deny that Book* 

I In LnciftTy of 23rd December, 287 1887 A.D.), 

* following occurs: 

1 M We date from the first of January, \ 6 oì, This era is callcd 

m the Era of Man (E» M.) to distioguísh Ìt from the theological epoch 
I that proceded it. In that epoch the earth wassupposed tobe fiat, 

■ the sun was its attendent íight revolving ahout it. Ábovc was 

■ h eaven r where G od rul e d su preme o\ er a \ 1 pot en tates an d po wers t 

■ below was the kingdom of the Devil, HcIL So taught the Bíble. 

■ Then camc the NEW ASTRONOMY. It demonstratcd that the 

■ earth is a globe revolving about the sun ; that the stars are worlds 
and suns; that there is no * up 1 aud ‘down J ìn space r VANISHED 

■ THE OLD HEAVEN, VANISHED THE OLD HELL; the 
H earth became the home of nian. And when theniodem cosmogony 

■ came, the Bible and thc Church as infallible oracles had togo, for 
tliey had taught that i'egarding theunivcrse WHICH WAS NOW 
SHOWN TO BE UNTRUE IN EVERY PÀKTICULAR/* 


I In Reynolds Newspapcr , of i^th August, i8g2, under the 
[ding of “ Democratic World," the following appeared : 

k u We are trembling on the eve of a discovcry which may 

k revolutionise the whole thought of the world, The almost univcrsal 

■ opinìon of scicrjtific mcn is that the Planet Mars js inhahited by 
I b ci 11 gs, li k e o r snpe rior t o o u rselves. A1 ready th ey h av e disc ov ered 
H great canals cnt on its surface in geometricaí form, whtch can 

only bc thc w-ork of reasoning creatures. They have seen its 

■ snowfidds, and it only requires a tclescope a little stronger thau 


those already in existance to reveal the mystery as to whether 
sentient beings exist on that planet IFit be found ihattbisis 
the case, THE WHOLE CHRISTIAN RELIGION WILL 
CRUMBLETO PIECES. THE STORY OFTHE CREATION 
HAS ÀLREÀDY BECOME AN OLD WIFE’S TALE/ HELL 
IS NEVER MENTIONED IN ANY WELL-INFORMED 
SOCIETY OF CLERGYMAN ; the devil has become a mytb* 
IF Mars is inhabitcd, the irresistable deduction will be that aJl 


the other planets are inhabited. This will put an end to the íable 
prompted by the vanity of humanity that the Son of God caítìe 
on earth and snffered for creatares \VHO ARE THE LINEAL 


DESCENDENTS OF MONKEYS. It is nottobesupposedthat 
the Hebrew carpenter, Jesus* wentaboutas a kind of theosophicaJ 
missionary to all the planets in the solar system* re-incarnate, snd 
sufíering íor the sins of various pigmies or giants r asthecase may 
be, who rnay dwell there. The astronomers would do wellto make 
haste to reveal to us the magnifìcent secret which the world 
ímpatiently awaits. ,T 
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Professor W. B. Carpenter, in his paper in the Modern 
Review for October, 1880, protests that science has excluded 
God from Nature, He says ; 

“ While r however, theideaof Government by a God IS NOW 
EXCLUDED BY GENERAL CONSENT FROM THE 
DOMAIN OF SCIENCE, the notion of Govcrnment by lawbas 
taken its place, not only in popular thought, but in the minds of 
many who claim the rigbt to lead it; and it is the validity of this 
notion which I have now to call in question . . * PHILOSOPHY 
FINDING NO GOD IN NATURE NOR SEEING THE 
WANT OF ANY.” 

<£ The advanced philosophy of the present times goes still 
farthcr, asserting that THERE IS NO ROOM FOR A GOD 
IN NATURE.” 


These conclusions are the inevitable result of believing 
the current theories regarding the evolution of the world iu 
opposition to Bible statements, that it is the product, not of 
evolution, but of special creation. Thiíi is the conclusion to 
which the vvorld is fast hastening—NO ROOM FOR GOD 
IN NATURE. And when natural truth is rejected to keep 
pace with unnatural and fictitious science, no marvel if 
spiritual truths as revealed to man by his Creator, are 
rejected also. The one is the natural outcome of the other. 

S. Laing, inhis u Módern Scienceand Modern Thought/' 
tells us that: 

“Àttempts to hannonise the GospcLs and prove the inspira- 
tion of writings which contain manifest crrorsand contradictions, 
have gone the way of Buckland’s proof of a uníversal deluge, and 
of Hugh Miller’s attempt to reconcile Noah’s Arkaud the Genesís 
account of creation WJTH THE FACTS OF GEOLOGY AND 
ASTRONOMY/ 1 
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The words “ the facts of geology ancl astronomy *' reveal 
the whole of the case For the infidel. Hc supposes that his 
assumptíons are true. He assum^s that his assertions are 
facts and THEREFORE the Bibìe, which tells against his 
so-called facts" must be untrue. 

I have already shown that astronomy has not yet 
chroniclcd one fact regardíng this world; that the ** facts 
of astronomy regarding the enormous size t and by conse- 
quence the immense distance of the stars, are fictitious 
every one ; that, in fact, modern astronomical “ science is 
untrue altogether and unworthy the credence of any man, 
THEREFORE THE GREAT OUTCRY made by the 
“ scientifìc" world against the Bible HAS ABSOLUTELY 
NO FOUNDATION. 

On pages 178 and 179 of Draper’s u Religion and 
Science,” it is said : 


“ In his * Evetìinf; Convcrsations É hc (Gìordano Brano) had 
insisted that thc Scriptures were never iotended to teach science, 
but morals only; and that the) r cannot be received as of any 
authonty on astrononucal and physical subjects. Especially must 
we rcject the view they reveal to ns of the constìtution of the 
world, that the carth is a dat surface, supportcd on pililars; that 
the sky is a ńrmamcnt—the floor of heaven. On the contrary we 
must bcJieve that the universc is Ìnfinite, and that it is fillcd with 
self-luminous and opaque worlds, many of them inhabited.” 

Bruno, like many now, was afraid of incurring thewrath 
of the priesthood by stating that the BÌble was untrue, so 
he made a kind of compromise, as the above extract shows. 
But his argument does not require a second reading to show 
that if the science of the Bible be untrue, its moral teaching 
must be equally so. Mr. Laing further tells us : 

“ Now it is absolutety certain that portions of the Bible, and 
these important portions rclating to the crcation of the world aud 
of men are not true and thcrejurc not inspircd. IT IS CEKTAIN 
THAT THE SUN, MOON, STARS AND EARTH WERE 
NOT CREATED AS THE AUTHOR OF GENESIS SUP- 
POSED THEM TO HAVE BEEN CREATED .... IT IS 
CERTAIN THAT NO UNIVERSAL DELUGE EVER TOOK 
PLACE SINCE MAN EXISTED. 1 ' 

And on pages 278 and 279 he adds 1 

<l It is as certaín as that two and two make four, THAT 
THE WOKLD WAS NOT CKEATED IN THE MANNER 
DESCRIBED IN GENESIS; THAT THE SUN, MOON 
AND STARS ARE NOT LIGHTS PLACED IN THE 
FIRMAMENT OR SOUD CRYSTAL VAULT OF HEAVEN, 
TO GIVE LIGHT UPON THE , , , P 
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JI^^This “absolute certainty J * is the creation of the imagi 
r nation> for there is not one FACT in nature that modem 1 
science can bring forward in support of the contention. The 
whole thing, from start to fìnish, is a myth, as we have 
abundantly demonstrated, and must be rejected. 

Mr. Lainjg further says that: 

“ The conclusíons of science are irrcsistible, and old fornis . 
of faith, howcver vencrable and however endearcd bv a thousand 
associations, have no ìnore chancc in a coìlision witb scienccthao 
George Stephenson’s cow had, if it stood on the rails and tried to 
stop thc progress of a locomotive.” 

Fronì purely practical data we have aJready seen that 
u the conclusions of science JJ are as unreasonable and 1 
fallacious as it is possible for the human mind to conceive, 

A mixture of infidel superstitions and gross absurdities 
constitute the most of present-day science respecting the 
world we live on. Its relation to truth is as darkness to 
light. Science has as much chance in a collision with 
TRUTH as a rotten ship would have in a collision with an 
ironclad. 

Even professedly Christían people are hoodwinked and 
befogged by modern hypothetical science. 

A. Giberne in Sun ? Moon and Stars,” says, when 
speaking of the Moon : 

u All is dead, motionless T still. Is this verily a blastcd world? 
Has it failcn under the breath of Almighty wrath, coming oat 
scorched and seared ? T ’ 

The <f lesser light JJ that God declares He made to •• rule 
the night JJ is set down as a blasted world f and that by a 
professed Christian ! To this end the teaching of modern 
astronomy tends to ir attract " all who receive its dicta, and 
cannot, therefore, be retained in tbe same mind with the 1 
Bible. 

A noteworthy feature of the present day is the fact that 
many so-called Christian ministers are joining hands with , 
the enemies of the Bible to teach the people that the Old 
Book is so very unscientific that it can nolonger be regarded 
in the light of a word from God at all. 

In the Chrisiian World Pulpit” of j^th June, 1893, the 
ReVr C. F. Aked is reported as saying, at Pcmbroke Chapel, 
Liverpool, that; , 

u No studcnt of gcÌcucg ìb able tobelieve that any such ilood 
as that rccorded in the early chaptcrs of Gcnesis ever took placQ 
in tbe history of the hnman race .... The Flood story IS A 
AHTH t * not history 1 u . I 
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This gentleman has arrived at this conclusion by sup- 
posing that science is truth, and he is logically forced to 
believe that the Bible is a myth. Then what say the avowed 
enemies of the Book of God ? Says the Freethinker> of i6th 
October, 1892 : 

“ There is something in Christianity calculated io make it hostile 
to science. Its sacred books are defaced by a puerile cosmogony , and a 
vast number of physical absurdities; while its whole atmosphere , in the 
New as well as in the Old Testament t is in the highest degree unscientific. 

TheBible gives a false account of the origin of the world; afoolish 
account of the origin of man ; a ridiculous account of the origin of 
languages. It tells us of a universal fiood which never happened. And 
all these falsities are bound up with essential doctrines , such as the fall 
of man and the atonement 0} Christ; with important moràl teachings 
and social regulations. It was therefore inevitable that the Church t 
deeming itself the divinely-appointed ‘ guardian of Revelation t should 
oppose such sciences as astronomy t geolo?y t and biology t which could 
not add to the authority of the Scripture t but might very easily weaken 
it. Falsehood was in possession , and truth was in exile or a prisoner." 

This is clinched by the Public Press which teaches 
people to think. ReynoLds' Newspaper , of i3th October, 1895, 
says: 

“ The most noteworthy feature of the British Association 
this year is that the assembled savants —representing religion t 
science, philosophy, politics— have surrendered hands down to views 
which, if accepted by anyone ten years ago, would be sneered at 
as a mark of disgrace. The Church has had to give in because 
geology and biology have been too strong for the Book of Genesis t 
which is no longer to be accepted as a real account of the Creation, 
but merely a symbolical one. The incontestable experiments and 
experiences of the practical scientists have proved that Darwin 
was right, and that evolution is as certain a law as that of gravita- 
iion. What a number of the ‘ learned ’ books of a few years ago 
opposing evolution must now be ignominiously withdrawn from 
cftculation ? And how small must the controversial parson and 
the lay evangelist, who would prove to you in ‘ two jiffles that 
science was all bosh,’ feel at the thunders ot competent scholars! ’ 

While the Press is fìlled with suchlike articles, the 
people who do not think for themselves take for granted 
that science is right, and as a consequence, reject the Bible. 

If I were asked to state the main cause of Modern 
Infidelity, I should say SCIENTIFIC FALSEHOODS 
INCULCATED AS TRUTH. 

In the u Earth Review” for January, 1893, thefollowing 
is found: 

“HONEST AND NOBLE CONFESSIONS. 

When we consider that the advocates of the earth’s stationary 
and central position can account for, and explain the celestiai 
phenomena as accurateiy, to their own thinking, as we cah outs N 
ia additioa to which they aave 




SCRJPTURE and rACTS in thdr fevom% WHICH WE HAVE 
NOT; it is not withoat a show of rcason that thev maintaín the 
saporíority of their system - . . . However perfect oixr theon' 
may appear in our estimation T and bowever siraply and satisfact- 
orily the Neutociao bypothesis may seem to os to accoir t for 
aJl the cclcstial phenomena, ytt vc art htrc tovìpdltd io admit tk 
adoufidntz truth that % IF OUR PREMISES BE DISPUTED 
AND OÙR FACTS CHALLENGED, THE WHOLE RANGE 
OF ASTRONOMY DOES NOT CONTAIN THE PROOFS 
OF ITS OWN ACCURAGY.—Dr. H'iPíXÍflkwsí, a latc Professvr oj 
A r lrojtomy at Cambridgt. '’ 

Those who believe the plain and provable facts of the 
Bible are set down as lunatics, but the above shows where 
the lunacy really Iies. 

John Wesley did not believe in the teachings of the 
men of the modern astronomical schooì, although most of 
his followers do. Tn his Journal he writes : 

“The more I consider thein, the more I doubt of all systeins 
of astronomy .... Even with regard to thc distaoce of the sun 
from the earth, some afíirm it to be onty three, and othersninety 
millions of miles." 

In Vol. 3 of the work which records his Journal, Ex- 
tracts from the works of Rev. J. Wesley," page 203, the 
following occurs : 

January ist, 1765. 

11 This week, I wrote an answer to a warm letter pubíished 
in the 1 London Magazine T ; the author whereof is much displeascd 
that I prcsume to doubt of the modern astronomy. I canoot help 
it; nay r the more I consider, the more my doubts increase ; so that 
at present I doubt whether any man on earth knows either the 
distance or the magnitude, I will not say of a fixed star, but of 
Saturn or Jupitcr—yea, of the Sun or Moon. ,T 

In Volume 13, page 359, referring again to the subject 
of theoretical astronomy, he says : 

u And so the whole hypothcsis of innumcrable suns and worlds 
moving round them vanishes into thin air.' 5 

Át page 430 of the same volume we ftnd that j 

♦*The planets revolutions we are acquainted with; but Avho 
to this day is able rcgularly to demonstrateeithertheir magnitnde 
or their distance, unless he will prove as is the usual way, tìu 
magnitiidt from tk& distanct, atul the dislance from tìu 7 nagnittide 

v Thus, this admittedly great and good man stands out in 
bold contrast with many of the present day “reverend'' 
’ f gentlemen. The Bishop of Peterborough is another notable 
'example. He says: 

“ I bave no fear whatever, that the Bible will be found, in 

! the long run, to contain more science than all the theories of 
p/?j 7 o 30 phers put together/ 1 ♦ 





Let me supplement this remarkby stating' that the Bihle, 
an-dthe Bible only, is THE scientific book of the Universe. 
It is theonly volumevvhich can be proved true from start to 
finish. I am not now g’oing into the detaiis of Bible Pyscho- 
l°gy> Zoology, History, Philology, Ethnology, and the like. 
If time and space allowed all these could be proved as true 
as Bible Astronomy, and every one of them consistent with 
the facts of Nature, as I have shown Bible Cosmogony to be. 

I shall now quote another infidel and reverend gentle- 
man. In the Chrìsíìan World Pulpit y of 2^th March, 1893, 
the Rev. G. St. Clair, F.G.S., of Cardiff, contributes a sermon 
headed “ Where is Heaven ?" ; the text being tafeen from Acts 
i M 9 : “ And as they were looking He was taken UP, and a 
cloud received him out of their sight." 

This wolf in shepherd's clothing goes on to say : 

“In 1492 Columbua sailed westward in search of the East 
Indies, and 30 years later Magellan actually sailed away frojn 
Europe in one directìon and returned in the other, having 
voyaged al! round the world. It waa thus shewn that the world 
is a globe, Previously the common notionhad been thatthe earth 
was flat,'and heaven a little way above the clouds, and the place 
of the dead—the wicked dead, if not all tbe dead—somewhere 
undemeath. These were ancient ideas and the fact that we fìnd 
tbem in the Bìble is one proof that the Bible is an ancient book, 
The Bible writers had been educated to believe that God had 
laid foundations for the earth, or snpported it on pillars. Heaven 
was His throne, the earth His footstool. ,T 


According to this preacher the Bible writers had been 
educated to believe a pack of lies. But, as I have already 
shown, what they believed, and what every consistent 
Christian believes to-day, is in perfect agreement with the 
great book of Nature, which lies open to every man who 
will believe its evidence. 

Good advice is given to theologians by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter in the “ Echo " for 4th May, 1892, as follows : 

u If theologians will once bring themselves to look upon 
nature, or the materìal universe as the embodimcnt of the Divine 
Thought, and tho scientific study of nature as the endeavour to 
discover and apprehend that thonght, they will see that itistheir 
duty, instead of liolding themselves altogcther aloof from the 
pursuit of science, or stopping short in tbe search for scientific 
tmth, wherevcr it points towards a result that seems in discord- 
ance with tbeir preformed conceptions, to supply themselves 
honestly to the study of it ( as a revelation of mind and wili ofthe 
Deity, which is certainly not less authoritative than that which 
He has made to us through inspired men, and which is fitted to 
aflord its true interpretation,” 
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Moses has been much maligned by modem scientific 
infidels. The “Muses” of December, 1895, has the 
following : 

11 Mosíís haR given hís crude ideas as to the age of the wodá, 
but modern philosophers and scientists have cìearly an eoual 
right to give their deductions and opinions, especially as they 
produce evidence in which dcpartmcnt Moscs was very much at 
a dìsadvantagc. ,T 

In the minds of unthinking multitudes science has 
carried all before it. as the following from Dr. Carpenter's 
work, 44 Nature and Man,” pages 365 and 366, shows : 

" The geological interpretation of the history of the earth 
• taken thc piacc of iht A íosaic Cosmogony in the curreot beUef of 
educated men, notwithstanding aUthedenunciationsof theological 
orthodoxy. M 

The 44 Agnostic Journal,” of ^th January, 1889; shows 
clearly that it is quite impossible to believe the Bible state- 
ments AND Modern Science ; 

‘‘Thc account of creation In Genesis Is obviously inconsis* 

I tcnt with thc real facts, both as regards thc relations of the 

earth to the sun, inoon, and stárs ; the crystal vault separating 
the waters; the manner and order of succession of vegetable 
and animal Iife, and numerous other points. It can be defended 
only on the plea that thc Ìnspirid revelaiion was not inttndcd to 
Uach ordinary facts , snch thosc of astronomy and geology ,'' 

11 The account of a universal deluge and the destruction of 
all life, except that of a few pairs of animals preserved and 
livìng together for a year in an ark of Iimited dimensions, frorn 
which the earth was re-peopled t involves not only physical 
impossibilities, but i$ directly opposcd to the most ccrtain conclusions 
of gcological and zoologìcal scìcnce '’ 

u The true history of the human race has been the direct 
contrary of tbat given by the Bitde.” 

How long will it be ere professed firiends of the Bible 
bestir themselves to read the book of Nature in order to 
discover whether the Book they profess to believe, because 
it gíves evidence of its Divine Origin, is in accordance with 
the facts of Nature as we find them to-day ì 

The creed of the Agnostic—the know-nothing man—is 
briefly summed up by the “ New York Independent ,T as 
follows: 

u I believe in a chaotic Nebula self-existent Evolver of 
Heaven and Earth ; and in the differentiation of this original 
homogeneous Mass. Its first-gotton Product whìch was self- 
• fonned into sepaiate worlds, dwided futo Land and water r ! 
self-organizeó into plants and ammals, tí 
k furtbcr devdoped into highcr otders* awd jj 
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ratiortalised, and perfected in Man, He descended ’from the 
Rfonkey, ascended to the Philosopher, and sitteth down in the 
rites and customs of Civilisation under the laws of a developing 
Socioìogy. From thence he shal) come agaín, by the disinte- 
gration of the culmioated Heterogeneousness, back ìnto the 
oríginal Homogeneousness of Chaos. I beíieve io the wholly 
k impersoual Absohite, the whoily un - Catholic Church, the 
Disuuion of tbe Saints, the Survival of the Fittest, the Persist- 
ence of Force, the dispersion of the Body, and in Death 
Everlasting/' 

Nnt only is there no room for God in what scientists are 
^ased to term 44 Nature/* but there is no want of such a 
-ingy as the following from Carpenter's u Nature and 
page 385» tells; 

‘The laws of light and gravitation/ wrote Mr. Atkínson to 
Harriot Martineau 30 years ago , 1 extend over the universe and 
explain whole classes of phenomena *: this explanalion, according 
to the same writer, is all suíhcient, PHILOSOPHY FINDING 
NO GOD IN NATURE, NOR SEEING THE WANT OF 
ANY/ > 

, The Earth and its Evidences/' of ist October, 1888, has 

[tVie following ; 

“ The attempt to harmonise the Mosaical and the modern or 
professional system of the umverse, is 'plainly to attempt the 
communion of light with darkness. How often has failure waited 
on such incongruous unions I But, still, some there are who never 
seem to recognise the hopelessness of the task. They cannot 
dívest themselves of the idea that science must have been some- 
what justified in setting up her authority against that of the 
scripture records■that humanity could not be so deceived asto 
adhere to a system of cosmogony, for more than a century aod a 
half, which has been talkcd about and read and studied by some 
of the profoundest of modem thinkers, and to be proved, at Iast r 
no better than an old*wives s fable, and as baseíess and untrue, 
from the first line to the last, as if it had been inveuted by a class' 
of village school childrcu. If modem theories were only partially 
true, there might have been some consolation in thinking that 
humanity is duomed to err, and that the foundations ot their 
vaunted science, wcre based upon facts, But this plea is utterly 
hopeless, and the very beginning of their complicated system is 
the most faulty of the whole. They are without excuse ; for they 
deliberateiy abandoned tbe only clue given them at the very 
outsct of íheir in^uiry. The first chapter of Genesis supplied 
them with the outline of the entire system of physical cosmogony. 
That the earth was not a ‘planet' was shown by the very first 
verse in the Bible. The two systems are kept most dístinct 
througbout the whole of the sacred volumc. The Almíghty never 
calls himself the God of the sun or of the moon or of the stars; 
but in innumerable instances does he style himself the 4 God of 
all tbe carth,' tlie *Lord and King of all the earth.* St. Paul 
decJarcs tbat ‘therc are \) nA ''* c ^lestial and bodles terrestlaLhut 
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the *lory of the celestlal ìs one r and the glorv of the terrestlal is 
another/ Thìs U so emphatically enforced "through ever>’ paíí« 
and chapter of the Bible, that to ignoreor argueit away r issimply 
to treat the word of God as a lie from the beginning to the eo< 3 . 
If the universe is composed of nothingbut planets, then thewhole 
of a honse is its roof t and the wbole of tbe sea a dewdrop. AU 
the planets were made on one and the same day t 96 hours after 
the creation of the earth. Many astronomers wonderwhythe 
earth was ever mentioned at all. * Á little insignificant dot of a 
planet,’ about as proportionate in size to the sun, as a honey-bee 
to a buffalo. And what is their anthority for this astounding* 
assertion—this impions contradiction to every word of inspira* 
tion ? Wc ask what and who is their authoríty ? Sotne Smith 
or Jones or Robinson T that is all I And Christianity has bowed 
its head in meek submission to these upstart oracles, and treated 
the Word of God as dung t and with the same contempt that a 
philosopher would the intelligence of a magpic or a jay 1 

u Hugh Millertmly saìd that ‘thc battlc of the e\idences will 
havetòbe fought on the field of pbysical science and accordiag 
to the togic of demonstrable facts,' This is the conflict to wbích 
we are fast hastening t this the last great war of opinions, vvhích 
every day is bringing ncarer and nearcr to our doors. The issues 
are most momentous, and as wide as the world in interest and 
importance. If ‘science 1 win3 the day t religion is the greatest 
bugbear that ever befooled humanity 1 If, on the other hand t tho 
facts as narrated in the inspired records are infallibly and 
demonstrably true* then has Christendom been the vlctìm of tha 
most impious and baseless imposture that ignorance and credulity , 
could ever be exposed to. 

“ Modern science and relígion cannot work together I Those 
who tbink they can cannot possibly believe or understand eitherl 
No man can eat bread and fancy he is drinking water. So aoone 
can believe a singte doctrine or dogma of modern astronomy, aud 
acccpt the Scriptures as a divine revelation. And to teachthem, 
side by side t in our schools and class rooms t is just to instill into 
the mind of the children that science is far superior to sense, aad 
that falsehood and fraud are more désirable than tmth andfact. 


“ Modern philosophy begins toattack the very first vcrsein 
the book of Genefeis; and asserts that a pre-Adamitc earth exiated 
before the one subsequently referred to; that the seven ‘evenings' 
andseven l momings T so accuratcly and particularly and dìstinctJy 
specified in that first chapter, were not periods of twice twelve 
hours t but incalculable ages of time,ofwhichno record exisls, 
and arc only made known to us through the laboriousdeductions 
of the more than inspired peologistl If this is so, then the 
‘seventh’ day was an age also; and the Jews ought to have 
observed it, for a thousand years at a strctch I But ìf they were 
right ín accepting it as a pcriod of only 24 hours, then the remain- 
ing six must each bave had exactlv the same length, and the 
frantic geologìst has to account for his ‘stratas' and ‘deltas' on 
some other snpposition. It is impnrtant and highly necessar) T 
that we dwell a little on this, the first point that the modern 
theorist has assailed. If he can prove that he is right in bis 
conjecture or rather in h\s positive assertion that days do not 
mcan days r tben is the ;ubde\ tw\\v \^\!v^\xvV^hiug to scora 
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^evcry other phrase and cvcry other statcment, from the first verse 
to thc last in thc Hible, And the thcologian and the evangelist 
only expose themselvcs to derision and pity when thev plead for 
any reverence for a book compiled on such vague aná meaning- 
less and delusivc principìes, and in language which has to be 
interpreted hy pagan astroiogers and infidel professors, beforcwe 
can comprehcnd what is intcndcd or ought to be understood! If 
the ‘seven days’ of Creation's weck do not mean just what we 
understand by seven days, ihen all the Bihte is symbolìc, and ìs 
to be read upside down, and wc must believe the veiy contrary 
to what is expresscd. 

“ Till afUr the sixth day, all that was done, was* not accom- 
plished by any cfibrt of nature, but by the personaì agency of thc 
Creator alone, 

lí Thus it isseen tbat Moses only begins to speak of Nature, 
or natnral operations, afUr the seventh day. When, thereforc, 
it 15 said that 4 God rested/ it is, by natural implication, affirmed 
that Nature hcga* to work or to act, Ànd it is by losing sight of 
this most important fact that gcology has made too many palpablc 
blunders ; and the soundncss of that and all collateral sciences, 
in their very elementary pri:idpIes T dependentire]y on ao accurate 
and distinct appredation of this grand truth I * The modern 
geologist may just as wisdy argue that thc fivc loavcs that fed the 
fivc thousand, were made from grain that was ever grown in a 
field, or threshed in a barn, or ground in a míll, or baked in an 
oven, as to arjgue that what took place during those actual six 
days of Creation, was the efiect of natural opcrations or of 
Nature's laws I 

“ Lord Bacon, in his ‘Cnnfession of Faith/ speaks most 
soundly upon this subject, as npon most others. He says, 'I 
believc, that God creatcd the heaven and thc carth; and gave 
unto them Constant and perpetual laws, which we call 4< laws of 
Nature/ but which mean noLhing but God’s laws of Creation. 
That the laws of Nature which now remain, and govern 
inviolably tili the end of the world, began to be in force when 
God rested from his work, That, notwithstandíng that God both 
rested from crtalion sincc thc first Sabbath, yct, nevertheless He 
doth accomplìsh and fulfiì His divine xvill in all things, great and 
small, general and particular, as fully and exactíy by providence, 
as He could do by miracle and new creation ; thougn His workìng 
be not now immediate and direct, but by compass and control; 
not violating nature, which is He hatb ordained for His creatures/ 1 


rhe inspired volume declares that j 

I 14 The works of the Lord are great, 

that have pleasure therein , T> —Psalm ni, 


sought otlt of all them 


\Ve are fully warranted, therefore, in seeking out the 
ì of Nature, because,when rightly understood, God's 
1 $ declare His wisdom and power. But the infidel 
with the sole object of getting- data for proving the 
t which so strongly testifies against his unrighteous 
í } a myth and a delusion, 
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pST In the Book of Genesis it is declared that God created | 
the heaven and the earth, the lights in the heavens, ihe 
firmament to keep the waters above it from the waters below 
it, and in the books that follow, the foundations of the earth 1 
and other truths of like import are dealt with. The following 
passages show that the earth (dr} r land) is founded on the t 
watersof the mighty deep, and is a motionless stretched-out 
structure, to which the heavens areparallek Psaìm 24 : 1,2; 
136: 1-9 ; 102 : 25 ; 104 : 1-5 ; Isaiah 44 ; 48: 13 ; 42:5; 

Deut. 5:8; Zech. 12; 1 ; Jeremiah 31 : 35-37; 1 Sam. 2:8; 
Proverbs 3 : 19 ; 8 : 22-30 ; Job 9 : 1-10 ; 38 : i-i 1. 

The earth has borders which are impassable by man, as 
Job 26 : :o declares. See also Psalm 74 : ió, 17. 

The movement of the sun over a stationary world is 
clearly shovvn in such passages as Psalm 24; Ecc, 1:5; 
Judges 5:31; Psalm 19. 

That the stars are small is seen by the prophetic 
utterances of Revelations 6: 13. If they be worlds many 
times larger than the earth, how could they fall on it ì See 
Rev. 8: 10. 

Then 1 Corinthians 15 : 40, 41, reminds us that thereare 
terrestrial bodies as well as celestial, which truth the 
astronomer denies, by making the earth a celestial body: 

u There are also celestial bodíes and bodies terrestriaJ, W 
the glory of the celestial is one and the glory of the teirestrial 
is anothcr. Therc is one glory of the snn, and another glor}' o{ 
the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for one star diffcretb 
from another star in glory/’ 

In Joshua 10 : 12-14 the following language is utterly 
inconsistent with scientific teaching that the earth moves to 
cause day and night. If the sun stands still and Joshua 
commanded it to do what it alwàys does, what an ignorant 
man he must have been, to be sure ì To ask for a miracle to 
be performed in order that the “ course of Nature” might 
remain as usual r Surely any person can see that it is 
totally unnecessary to ask the aid of miraculous power to 
prevent the sun from moving, if it never does move. But I 
shall let the passage speak tòr itself: 

u Tben spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when the Lord 
delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel; and he 
said in the sight of all Isracl, * Sun, stand thou stili upon Gibeon; 

, and thoa, Moon, in the Valley of Ajalon, 1 AND THE SUN 
STOOD STILL, AND THE MOON STAVED, uutil the 

people had avenged themselves upon their enemies.So 

the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day. M 
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Now, if the story of modern astronomy that the earth 
revolves and not the sun, be true, the only conclusion that 
can be arrived at is that the Bible is no better than a child’s 
school book to record such an impossibility, and that, there- 
fore, Joshua and the whole story is a myth. But we know 
that the sun moves, and we further know that the earth has 
neither axial nor orbital motion ; and we conclude, therefore, 
that Joshua’s command was perfectly consistent with fact 
and with his faith in the power of God to rule and overrule 
in His own world. Professor Totten, of Newhaven, in his 
pamphlet on “ Joshua's Long Day,’* says : 

“ It is the Bible that Atheists and Infidels attack—the Old 
Testament chiefly—for they are logical, and perceive that if the 
foundation goes, the super-structure cannot stand, no matter 

how eloquently it can be clothed in Agnostic sermons. 

It will not do to doubt the universality of the Flood, and ask 

men to accept a Saviour who alludes to it.If the story 

of Eden and the Deluge, of Jericho and Joshua are myths or 
fables, and not literal facts, then to the still rational mind all 
that follows them is equally so, and faith, lost in those who 
foretold his Advent, can never be savingly and logically found 
again in Christ and his apostles.” 

These words are true, and show that modern abtronomy 
and the Bible are on either side of an impassible gulf. 

The Rev. W. Howard, of Liverpool, however, thinks 
differently. In his pamphlet “ Joshua commanding the Sun 
to stand still; the miracle explained and defended,” he says 
{inter alia): 

“ Why did not the ocean overflow the land ? Run with a 
pail of water until you come in contact with a wall, and observe 
the effect upon the liquid, how it will dash over the side: and 
the sudden stoppage of the rotary motion of thc carth would 

naturally send the sea.almost all over the dry land.You 

know the shaking you get with the violent stoppage of an express 
train going at sixty miles an hour, and we ask you, please, to 
fancy the result to us, and to all cattle, dwelling houses, monu- 
ments, and even trees, if the carth, which at the equator movcs 
ncarly 1,100 milcs an hour , was brought quickly to a standstill.” 

“ I have now a FIFTH VIEW to lay before you, which 

appears to be both rational and simple.”.“ My hclicf is 

this: Joshua and his men having walked all night, as the gth 
verse tells us, would be tired next morning, but God caused a 
great trembling to spread itself amongst the foe, and there was 
an easy victory. When the war had pursued the Amorites some 
distance, hailstones fell upon them and did much damage. At 
the approach to Bethhoron the hailstorm increased in fury ; and 
Joshua, seeing the devastation produced, and being cognisant 
of the fatigue of his men, praycd tìcaven to lct thc hurricanc go on 
till total and irreparable disastet 'n&s* 
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This poor man in his ignorance of the Bible and Nature 
tries to harmonise infidel astronomy with Bible truths, buthe 
utterly fails, as the above quotation shows. 

The leamed Jewish historian, Josephus, in his “ Antiqui- 
ties of the Jews/’ Book v., cap. 1, section 17, says: 

“ Joshua made haste with his whole army to assist them 
(the Gibeonites), and marching day and night, in the morning 
he fell upou the enemies as they were going up to the siege; and 
when he had discomfited them he followed them, and pursued 
them down to the descent of the hills. The p*ace is called 
Bethhoron ; where he also understood that God assisted them, 
which He declared by thunder and thunder-bolts, as also by the 
falling of hail larger than usual. Moreover, it happened that 
the day was lengthened tliat the night might not come on too soon, 
and be an obstruction to the zeal of the Hebrews in pursuing 

their enemies.”.Now that the day was lengthened at 

this time, and was longer than ordinary, is expressed in the 
books laid up in the Temple.” 

In a note under this paragraph, Mr. Whiston, the 
learned compiler of Josephus’ works, while hesitating what 
explanation to give the miracle, says: 

“ The fact itself was mentioned in the Book of Jasher, now 
lost, Josh. 10: 13, and is confirmed by Isaiah (28 : 21), Hábakkuk 
(3: 11), and by the son of Sirach (Eccles. 46: 4). In the i8th 
Psalm of Solomon, ver. ult. it is also said of tbe luminaries, 
with relation no doubt to this and the other miraculous standing 
still and going back, in the days of Joshua and Hezekiah. ‘ They 
have not wandered from the day He created them, they have 
not forsaken their way, from ancient generations, unless it were 
when God enjoined them (so to do) by the command of his 
servants.’ See Authent. Rec. part I., page 154.” 

The lights that God made for the use of this the only 
world, move above ít, and in Joshua's long day the God of 
Creation hearkens to the voice of a man and causes the sun 
to stand still. The miracle needs no defending . IT ONLY 
NEEDS BELIEVING. 

THE BIBLE IS LITERALLY TRUE (except in 
portions where it is very evident from the context that a 
symbolical meaning is to be attached to itj and MODERN 
ASTRONOMY IS ABSOLUTELY FALSE 

“ Parallax, ,, in his invaluable work “ Zetetic Astronomy, ,, 
says i 

“ To say that the Scriptures were not intended to teach 
science truthfully is, in substance, to declare that God himself 
hás stated, and commissioned His prophets to teach, thinga 
which are utterly false. Those Newtoniau philosophers who 
fitill hold that the Sacred Volume \s\he víoxd o£ God, are thus 
placed ili a fearful dilemtna. Wow oecu We Vno 
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directly opposìte in cbaracter, be reconciled, Oil and water 
a!one will not combjne—mix thcin by violetice as we may, they 
will agaín separatc when allowcd to rest. Call oiJ oil, and water 
water» and acknowledge them to be distinct in nature and value, 
but let no u hodfje-podge be attempted, and passed off as a 
“ germíne compound of oil and water. Cal) Scripture the Word of 
God» the Creator and Kider of a)l things, and the Fomitain ot 
all Truth \ and call the Newtonian or Copemican system of 
astronomy the word and work of man—of man, too, in his 
vainest mood—so vain and conccíted as not to be content with 
the djrect and simpie teachings of his Maker, but must rise up in 
rebellion, and conjure into existence a fancifu! compìicated 
fabric, which bdng insisted upon as true, creates and ncccssitates 
the dark anrl horrible interrogative—is God a deceiver ? Has 
He spoken direct and unequivocal falsehood ? Can weno longer 
índulge in the beautiful and consoling thought tbat God’sjustice, 
love and tnith, are unchanging and reliable as ever! Let 
Chrìstians at least—for sceptics and atheísts may be left out of 
the question—to whatever division of the Church they belong, 
look to this matter calmly and earnestly. Let them determine 
to uproot the deception which has led them to think that they 
can altogether ignore thc phainest astronomicai teachings of 
Scripture, aud yet endorse a systera to which ;t is in every sense 
opposed* 

“ The following language ia quoted as an instance of the 
manncr in wbich the doctrine of tne earth’s rotundity and tha 
plurality of worlds interfere with Scriptural teachings: 


‘ M The theory of original sin is confuted (hy oiu* astronomical 
and geological knowledge); and I canuot permit tbe belìef, when 
I know tbat our world is but a mere speck, a perishable atom in 
the vast space of creation, that God should select this little spot 
to descend upon and assume our form, and clothe Hiinsclf in our 
flesh, to become visible to human eyes, to the tiny beings of this 
comparatively insignificant world» Tlius mdlions ot distant 
worlds, with the beings aUoited to tbem, were lo be extirpated 
and destroycd in consequence of the original sin of Adam f 
, u 4 No sentiment of the human mind can surcly be more 
derogatory to the divine attributes of the (Jreator, nor tnore 
repugnant to thc known cconomy of the celestial hodics. For in 
the first place, who is to say among the infinity of worlds. whether 
Adam was the only creature tempted by Satan and fell, and hy 
his fall involvcd aJl the othcr worlds in his guilt.’ 

\ *'The difficulty experienced by the author of the above 
rcmarks js clearly one which can no longer exist wlien Ìt Ìs seen 
that the doctrine of a plurality of worlds Ìs an impossibility. 
That it is an impossibìlity is shown by the fact ihaí the sun, 
moon, and stars arc very small bodies, and very near to the 
earth; this fact is proved by actual non-theoretical mcasure- 
ment; this rneasurement is made on thc principle of planc 
trigonometry; this principle of plane trigonometry is adoptcd 
because the earth is experimentally demonstrated to be a plane, 
and all the basc lines employed in the triangulation are hori- 
f zontah Hy the saine practical method of reasonlng, all the 
difficulties which npon geological and astvonomical gronnds have 
heen raised to the litera) teqching of thc 3cripturcs inay be 
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completely destroved. The doctrine that the earth is a globe 
has been proved, by the most potent evidence which it is possible 
for the human mind to recognise—that of direct experiment and 
observation—to be unconditionally falsc . It is not a question of 
degree, of more or less truth, but of absolute falschood. That of 
its diurnal and annual motion, and of its being one of an infinite 
number of revolving spheres, is equally false ; and therefore the 
Scriptures, which negative these notions and teach expressly the 
reverse, must in their astronomical philosophy at least be 
litcrally truc. In practical science, thereiore, atneism and denial 
of Scriptural teaching and authority have no foundation. If 
human theories are cast aside, rejected as entirely worthless, 
and the facts of nature and legitimate reasoning alone relied on, 
it will be seen that religion and true science are not antagonistic, 
but are strictly parts of one and the same system of sacred 
philosophy. 

“ To the religious mind this matter is most important—it is 
indeed no less than a sacred question; for it renders complete 
the evidence that the Jewish and Christian Scriptures are 
absolutely true, and must have been communicated to mankind 
by an anterior and supernal Being. 

“ If, after so many ages of mental struggling, of speculation 
and trial, of change and counterchange, we have at length 
discovered that all astronomical theories are false; that the 
earth is a plane and motionless, and that the various luminaries 
above it are lights only and not worlds; and that these very 
facts have been declared and recorded in a work which has been 
handed down to us from the earliest times—from a time in fact, 
when mankind had lived so short a period upon the earth that 
they could not have had sufficient experience to enable them to 
criticise and doubt, much less to invent and speculate—it follows 
that whoever dictated and caused such doctrines to be recorded 
and preserved to all generations must have been superhuman, 
omniscient, and to the earth and its inhabitants pre-existent. 
That Being could only be the Creator of the world, and His 
truth is recorded in the Sacred Writings. The Scriptures—the 
Bible, therefore—cannot be other than the word and teaching of 
God. Let it once be seen that such a conclusion is a logical 
necessity; that the sum of the purely practical evidence which 
has been collected compels us to acknowledge this, and we find 
ourselves in possession of a solid and certain foundation for all 
our future investigations. 

“ That everything which the Scriptures teach respecting the 
material world ìs literally true will readily be seen. It is a very 
popular notion among astronomers that the stellar universe is an 
endless congeries of systems, of suns and attendant worlds, 
peopled with sentient beings analogus in the purpose and destiny 
of their existence to the inhabitants of this earth. 

“This doctrine of a plurality of worlds, although it may be 
admitted to convey most magnificent ideas of the uiverse, is 
purely fanciful, and may be compared to some of the ‘ dreams of 
the alchemists’ who laboured with unheard-of patience and 
enthusiasm to discover a ‘ phiiosopher’s stone’ to change all 
common metal into gold and silver; au eUxir -uitae \.o 
to cnre aJl the disorder6 of the human ' xxcùn 
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solvent ’ which was deemed necessary to enable them to make all 
things homogeneous, as preliminary to precipitation, or concre- 
tion, into any form desired by the operator. However grand the 
first two projects might have been in their realisation, it is known 
that they were never developed in a useful and practical sense. 
They depended upon the thira—the discovery of a solvent which 
wouíd dissolve everything. The idea was suddenly and most 
unexpectedly destroyed by a few remarks of a simple but critical 
observer, who demanded to know what service a substance could 
be to them which would dissolve all things. Seeing that it would 
dissolve everything what would they keep ìt in! It would dissolve 
every vessel wherein they sought to preserve it. The alchemists 
had never 4 given a thought ’ to such a thing. They were entirely 
absorbed with the supposed magnitude and grandeur of their 
purposes. The idea never struck them that their objects involved 
inconsistency and impossibility; but when it did strike, the blow 
was so heavy that the whole fraternity of alchemists reeled almost 
to destruction, and alchemv as a science, rapidly expired. The 
idea of a 4 plurality of woríds’ is as grand and romantic as that 
of the ‘universal solvent’ and is a natural and reasonable con- 
clusion drawn from the doctrine of the earth’s rotundity. It never 
occurred to the advocates of sphericity and infinity of systems 
that there was one great and overwhelming necessity at the root 
of their speculations. The idea never struck them that the con- 
vexity of the surface of the earth’s standing water required 
demonstration. The explanation its assumption enabled them to 
give of natural phenomena was deemed sufficient. At length, 
however, another ‘critical observer’—one a.most born* with 
doubts and criticisms in his heart—determined to examine prac- 
tically, experimentally, this fundamental necessity. 

44 The great and theory-destroying fact was quickly discovered 
that the surface of standing water was perfectly horizontal. Here 
was another death-blow to the unnatural ideas and speculations of 
pseudo-philosophers. 

44 Just as the 4 universal solvent * could not be preserved or 
manipulated, and therefore the whole system of alchemy died 
away, so the necessary proof of convexity in the waters of the 
earth could not be found % and therefore the doctrme of rotundity 
and of the plurality of worlds must also die. Its death is now 
merely a question of time.” 




APPENDIX. 


THE EARTH AN IRREGULAR PLANE. 

» _ 

By WILLIAM THOMAS WISEMAN, F.R.G.S., 

\ The surface of all water, wheu not agitated by natural 
causes, such as winds, tides> earthquakes, &c., is perfectly 
level. The sense of sight proves this to every unprejudiced 
and reasonable mind. Can any so-called scientist, who 
teaches that the earth is a whirling globe, take a heap of 
liquid water, whirl it round, and so make rotundity r He 
cannot. Therefore it is utterly impossibíe to prove that an 
ocean is a whirling rotund section of a globular earth, 
rushing through “space'* at the lying-given-ratc of false 
•philosophers. 

When a youth, I stood upon the Dover shore of the 
English Channel, and was told to watch a departing ship. 

See! There she goes ; down, down, down I The hull has 
disappeared ! She is out of sight! Now, my boy, you have 
had an occular demonstration that the world is round 
, (meaning globular in shape), and SEEING IS BELIEV- 
I ING\” I walked up to an “ old salt" who had a 
telescope, and said: “ Can you see that big ship through 
your glass that's gonc down the Channeì, and is novv out of 
sight \" “ Yes, my son. Look I ” The big ship immediately 
came into view again, as I peered through the sailor’s 

glass! 41 Why I my *- told me the earth was round, 

because that ship I can novv see had turned down over the 
horizon ! Tl “Aha! aha! sonny, I knovv they all says it! 
Now, I have been all over the world, but I never beìieved it, 
But, then, I have no learning, only my senses to rely upon, 
ahd 1 says SEEING IS BELIEVING. M 

I novv, after nxany years, endorse the old sailor's ex- 
perience, that the wortd is not a globe, and 1 have never 
found the man who could prove by any practicat demonstra- 
■ tionihathe,orI,areUvingon a whirlingballof earth and waterl 


law does the dense earth and the rare a.irrush round together 
Declare, ye scientists, IF YOU KNOW ! The Scriptures cz 
God's inspired Prophets contradict the unreasonable 
illogical, unscientific delusion, and false philosophy, that th^. 
fixed earth is a hollow fireball with several motions ! 

“ There ts an old adage, by which you can fix thern, 
There ts not one lie true , no> not if you pick them.” 


EVOLUTION. 


When grovelling minds of little worth 
Forsake the Lord of heaven and earth, 
What dreams of fancy they imbibe ; 
They claim as kin the monkey tribe. 
They set all history at defiance 
And call their speculations science, 
Then try to shew the wondrous plan 
Of how the ape became a man. 


All things to God men used to trace, 

And every species kept its place. 

But now we're told that men and worms 
Have only sprung from lower forms; 

And when proud science lends her aid 
They'll tell us how these forms were made; 
This thought is theirs—O happy notion ! 

“ Mind is but matter put in motion. ,, 

In works of art they see design, 

And own that wisdom did combine; 

They say you may behold it in 
A watch, a mouse-trap, or a pin ; 

But all the flowers that scent the breeze, 
The fruits that grow upon the trees, 

The wondrous form and powers of man, 
Arose, they say, without a plan. 
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If science shews that man escapes 
And leaves the ranks of grizzly apes ; 

Then science may reverse the plan 
And prove the ape a fallen man. 

And this new species yet may boast 
And gain the tails their fathers lost; 

As matter moves and beauty withers, 

Time yet may class them with their fathers. 

No God they see in all creation ; 

They spurn the thought with indignation, 
Their main pursuit in life' is pelf; 

Their creed is—“ Always mtnd yourself '' 
They say to saint and sage and ruffian— 

“ The future state is but a coffin ; 

And when we pass beyond life's storms, 

We hope to be devoured by worms,” 

O charming hope for which they wait! 

What glory gilds their future state! 

If here they do but little good, 

Yet after death they're used as food. 

Then let this glowing prospect cheer, 

Take care of self while you are here, 

Grow fat and plump till latest breath, 

And you’ll be useful after death. 

D. S. 

From the “ Christian Commonwealthf Jan . 25/A, 1894. 


THE NEW SCRIPTURES. 


ACCORDING TO TYNDALL, HUXLEY, SPENCER AND DARWIN. 


1. Primarily the Unknowable moved upon comos and 
evolved protoplasm. 

2. And protoplasm was inorganic and undifferentiated, 
containing all things in potential energy ; and a spirit of 
evolution moved upon the fluid mass. 

3. And the Ùnknowable said, “ Let atoms attxaKX.” \ 
and their contact begat light, heat, awà. 
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• r->4. : And.the Unconditioned differentiated the atoms, eac 
after its kind ; and their combinations begat rock, air, an 
water, , , 

5.>And there went out a spirit of evolution from th 
Unconditioned, and working in protoplasm by accretion an 
absorption, produced the organic cclh 

6» And cell, .by nutrition, evolved primordial germ, arj " 
germ developed protogene; and protogene began eozoor~ h 
and eozoon begat monad, and monad begat animalcule, 

7. And animalcule begat ephemera; then began creepr^ 1 * 
ing things to multiply on the face of the earth. 

8. And earthly atoms in vegetable protoplasm 

the molecule, and thence came all grass and every herb i n 
the earth. 


9. And animalcule in the water evolved fins, tails, cla\v^s=> 
and scales ; and in the air, wings and beaks; and on th^*^ 
land they sprouted such organs as were necessary, as p1aye=r=^ c 
upon by the environment. 

10. And by accretion and absorption came the radia^^a 
and mollusca, and mollusca begat articulata, and articula^^ 3 
begat vertebrata. 

11. Now these are the generations of the higher vert^*2- 
brata, in the cosmic period when the Unknovvable evolut^^d 
the bipedal mammalia. 

12. And every r man of the earth, while he was yet a 
monkey, and the horse while he was a hipparíon, and ttr^ae 
hipparion before he was an oredon. 


13. Out of the ascidian came the amphibian and beg~^£ 
the pentadactyle; axui the pentadactyle, by inheritance 
selection, produced the hylobate, from which the stmiada? in 
ali their tribes. 


14. And'out of the simiadse the lemur prevailed above 
his fellow r s, and produced the platyrhine monkey. 

15. Ànd the platyrhine begat the caterrhine, and the 
catterhine monkev begat the anthropoid ape, and the ape 
begat the longimanous orang, and the orang begat the 
chimpanzee, and the chimpanzee evoluted the what- ù-it i 

16. And the what-is~it went to the land of Nod, afld 
took him a wife of the longimanous gibbons. 

17. And in process of the cosmic period were born uuto 

them and their children, the anthropomorphic primordial 
types. 1 ' 

18. The homunsulus, the prognathus, the troglodyte, 
the autochthon, the tarragen, these are the generations of 

primeval man t 
TVy 

àj __ 
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19. And pritneval man was naked and not ashamed, 
but lived in quadrumanus innocence, and struggled mightily 
to harmonise with the environment. 

20. And by inheritance and natural selcctions did he 
progress from the stable and homogeneous to the complex 
and heterogeneous; for the weakest died and the strońgest 
grew and multiplied. 

21. And man grew a thumb, for that he had need of it, 
and developed capacities for prey. 

22. For, behold the swiftest men caught the most 
animals, and the swiftest animals got away from the most 
men; wherefore the slow animals were eaten and the slow 
men starved to death. 

23. And as types were differentiated the weaker types 
continually disappeared. 

24. And the earth was filled with violence; for man 
strove with man, and tribe w T ith tribe, whereby they killed 
ofF the weak and foolish, and secured the survival of the 
fittest. 

From the “ Raìnbow*' and copied from an American 
Journal. 


TRUTH WILL CONQUER. 


Dedicated to the Members of the Church Congress, held at 
Norwich, 1895. 


“Ah, man! 

You are so great—too great for this small world, 
For you have ‘ proved ' that Christ is all a lie! 
The Gospel that He taught us but a ‘MYTH/ 
The Bible but a pack of legends, old 
And false traditions—you can prove it. Ay, 

You are ?o wise. O vain, presumptuous man, 
You love to think the ‘ Word of God' is false, 
And hope to mar its beauty with your sneers. 
Rail on ; God's citadel shall never fall to you, 
Smite as you may. 

Ah, ‘Science/ SOURCE OF INFIDELITY, 
You blazon great discoveries to the world, 

Fresh wonders broughtto ^xxOcv ^ 
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Revealing Nature's 1 laws 1 (we call them God's), 
Proving all things exist by hidden sacred laws, 

And, adding pride to folly, call them ‘ chance .* 

Fool! God has made those laws, and set the sun 
And all the planets daily to perform 
Their wondrous course, through endless aeons on, 
From cycle unto cycle, ne'er to cease, 

Do ye not know that what has been shall be y 
That nought is new, nought underneath the sun, 

As said the King of Wisdom—Solomon ? 

But, ye, the more ye search, new wonders find. 

And newer wonders, till the less ye love 
The Wonder-Maker, All Creating God. 

Why is it thus ? and why does Wisdom (?) turn 
Your heart from God, when He all Wisdom is ? 

But ye will rave in your dementea pride, 

Wise in the worldly wisdom of the world, 

Wise in your darling theories—so false 
To sense, or truth, or manly, honest doubt 
Ye know so much, and yet one little child, 

In her sweet faith, is wiser than ye all, 

And nearer unto God. And ye would force 
Your base opinions on the ears of men, 

And bid them hearken to your hollow words! 
Leading the blind with your phantasmal talk, 
Yourselves more blind than they, more dull your sense; 
False prophets, fools, to kick against the pricks 
As did the bigot Pharisees of old ! 

But ye may rave ; think ye that truth will fail ? 

Think ye with puny breath to blast the Rock 
That has stood firm for nineteen hundred years 
Against the sceptic's scorn, the mocker's laugh, 

And bornethe brunt of Infidelic sneer 
Immutable, in majesty supreme ? 

Watching you beat yourselves to deathupon it! 

We fear not: do your worst. Right cońquers Might . 
And God's great Iruth must conquer in the end !” 

JOHN MERRIN. 
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THE GLORY OF GOD. 

, The inspired Psalmist says that *' The heavens declare 
ttle glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
J v °rk”; therefore, whatever sonte professed Chrístians affirm 
. the contrary, the subject of Creation is connected with 
ri g'htvie\vs of God, His worship, and His glory, But if \ve 
Vv o\ild have a ríght conception of God, and His glory, \ve 
r*Ust see to it that \ve have a right conceptíon of His worlcs 
Creation, How, for instance, do \ve obtain an insight 
} uto the character of any great man, whether he be a poet, 
Politician, sculptor, genera! or kingf Is it not by hìs acts, 
his works f But suppose these acts t or works, are mìs- 
^epresented to us, or defaced by someone, should wenothave 
false and distorted views respecting the author, artist, or the 
maker of those things f Assuredly. And so it comes to 
pass in respect to thé construction of the worid, false views 
of the universe have led men into a misconceprion respecting 
the character of God, and even alas! in many cases to a 
denial of the very existence of such a personal Being. - 4 

Let us, ihen, endeavour to come back to first prínciples, 
The world exists, and must have come. from socnF.where, It 
is u unthinkable ” to say it came by chance, or ány i€ for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms. ,r Its wonderful variety, the 
general co-relation and adaptibility of its various parts, and 
the exact and never-failingmotions of all theheavenly bodies, 
prove y to any welhbaianced and unprejudiced mind, that some 
grand and controlling intelligence directs and rules over all. r 
As the apostle Paul declares, '‘The invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead : so that they are wìthout excuse.” Rom, i., 20. 

A grand truth lies in fchis statement of the apostle. Paul 
was no fool. It is allowsd on all sides, alike by friend and 
foe, Sceptic and Christian, M, Renan and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that no one man hns had more tnfluence -in 
forming Christianity, the history of which has for eighteen 
centuries been making the history of the civilised world, than 
the apostle Paul. His name will be had in honour when 
the names of the adversaries of the truth will have sunk into 
merited and everlasting oblivion. And this great man agrees 
with the Psalmist in teaching that the Creation, as set forth 
in the Bible, and as foutid in whai sotne call “Nature," sets 
forth unmistakably the grand truth thai God IS. Now, this 
i$ a fundamental verity, and thc foundation of all true faith, 
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GOD IS. Atid “he that cometh to God must believe that 
He IS, and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him/ 1 Nou/this faith is, on the one hand, neiiher an 
unreasoning credulity, nor, on the other hand, is it a bigoted 
rfisbeYief. It is based on an Ìntelligent and reasonable 
"understanding of the things that are seen above and around 
us, * 1 » 

The Book of Nature is open to all men ; but it must be 
read and studied without prejudice and without philosophical 
bias, We must come to it like little children, with tbe 
honest àesire to know thè truth, and not attempt to read 
into it our own, nor anyone else's, plausible or implausible 
hypotheses. If we do this patiently and persistently, vve 
shall bè*“ rewarded: the grand and-ineífaceable truth vvill 
dawn upon us that GOD IS< * 

We shall see His glory in the bright and bìazing sun as 
he goes forth majestically, like a giant to run his daily course, 
We shall own Hts Power and Godhead when the moon, 
queen of the night, rises in quiet and stately splendour, to 
reflect her siiver radiance in every rippling stream. Andwe 
shall confess Hts wisdom and uníailing skill when, at nigbt, 
we gaze up into the fìrmament and behold ten thousand 
glittering gems, shining in matchless beauty, and-shedding 
upon the earth their silent influences, as they nightly perform 
their appointed revolutions, Truly we shall then confess 
with the Psalmist, that “the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and thé firmament sheweth His handiwork.” 

“The firmament sheweth His handiwork/ 1 That vast 
and incomparable structure which spans the heavens, and 
covers the earth with its capacious dome, divides the waters 
which are “above” the firmament from the waters which 
are “upder’^the firmament. And when we realize some- 
thíng, of * É the' tremendous r size f of this tent-like covering, 
spanning with one mighty arch across the whole of the 
outstretched earth; when we consider its weight, its 
strength, its stability, and the avowed purpose for which it 
was ? made by the Creator, we can unhesitatingly and 
devoutly ágain exclaim with the Psalmist, “The firmament 
sheweth l *His f handiwork/' No vvonder such a “work M 
occupied tHe.whole of one day, the third, in the u great and 
marvellous' , work of the six days Creation. Job, one of 
the finest, and certainly one of the most ancient, of true 
philosophers, w r hen comparing the works of God with the 
puny works of man, asks : “ Hast thou with Him spread out 
. the sky,svhich i$ strong, and. às a molten. looking-glass ì M 
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Job 37 : i8.~ It is, perhaps, this mirror-like quality which 
|the firmament possesses that makcs unbelieving “scientists '* 

^ think that they can, with their glasses, peer into what they 
] call “ space," which they affirm to be “ bqund[le5S. J, As well 
might a child, gazing upon the bosom of a glassy lake, 
affirm that it had no bottom, and that the sky 'and clouds/ 
rcflected from its placid surface, were slumbering in the 
unfathòmed depths below, and not above, its waters. 

The idea of illimitable “ space/' fìlled with an infinity 
of revolving worlds or giobes, is not only a bewiidering 
idea, unfounded on fact, but it directly tends to remove the 
Creator, or rather the idea of a Creator, far, and farther, 
away from this earthiy piane of ours. It necessarily and 
logically leads to Atheism ; and too often, aias ! it practb 
cally leads men there. The idea of Heaven as a place, the 
ì abode of The Eternal, becomes to the logical and thinking 
'Newtonian a myíh ; and God, if he acknowledge such a 
personal Being at all, becomes farther and farther removed 
from the scene of ali earthly operations. Whereas the 
' Saviour of the Worid, who 44 came down from Heaven, 1 ' to 
' do his Eather’s will, taught His disciples to believe that 
Heaven was not very far off; that it was directly and always 
l“above i ’ us ; that God was coticerned in the work of His 
hands; and that as “ our Father/’ He was near enough to 
hear the prayers of aii those who call upon him in sincerity 
'and truth. This is assuring: this is comforting. God cares 
for the world ; and He will punish those who afflict mankind 
Iwith their selfishness, their greed, their falsehoods, and their 
oppressions. Yea, God has “ so ioved the world —not the 
‘“globe/ 1 as some misguided Christians have lateiy printed 
and perverted this sublime text with a ridiculous “globe'* 

| stamped on the, paper—God 44 so loyed the 4 wqrid,that Hé 
gave His bnly bègotten Son, ‘that wKòsoeverlbelieVetK L iń 
Him shouid not perish but have everlàstihg life/ > ,This, we 
say, is comforting. It is assuring. But, on the astronomical 
hypothesis, the world is like an uncared-for orphan/ oya 
desolate wanderer : God is removed tòo’far from us to beoí 
\ any practical use ; and the idea of Hèaven ’is so vague/thàt 
such a place, if it exist at all, may be anywfiere or nowhere; 
44 all round the globe or spirited away from us altogether, 
| fC beyond the bounds of time and space/ 1 ' Thus the'Chris- 
[ tian’s hope is undermined, and his faith is eaten awav át the 
, very core by this insidious and so-called “ scientific* worm. 
This is most calamitous; yet even some of our f< spiritual 
.guides >, are either so false to their professions* or ate. 
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deceived themselves, that they cry out, u It does not matter 
what shape the earth is ; we don't care whether ìt be round 
or flat> square or oblong, so long as°—yes, so long as they 
get a g-ood * and hold a respectable position in 

society ? Is this it r Such a confession really means» when 
put intò plain language: We do not care whether the Bible 
be true. or false, in its record of Creation, so long as our 
interestsor our hope of u Salvatíon 1 ’i$assùred. But lt woe M 
is pronounced against such easy going shepherds of Israel, 
14 Woe ” to them who are Ie'iving their flocks to become a 
prey to the devouring wolves of u Science,” M falsely so 
ralled/' as the great apostle intimaíes. J.et us be ou our 
guard. There are honourable exceptions to such false 
shepherds and teachers, and others are being raised up to 
warn us, We have quoted some of their noble testimonies, 
Let us,give heed to these needful warnings. God has never 
left Himself without witnesses to His .Truth whether in 
Nature or in Revelation. We may shew this, if the Lord 
permit, more fully another tíme as regards Creation truth, 
In conclusion, we would call the attention of all our 
readers to tbe seasonable warning given us by the Apostle 
Paul, where he says, u Bevvare lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not after CHHIST/ Í 
Col, 2 : 8. And again, Let us “prove all things; and hold 
fast that which is good.” 

M Zktetes^ 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH* 


Bv ALEX, McINNES, 


A squabble over the earth's age lately brokeout between 
Lord Kelvin, styled by Earl Salisbury, ÍC the greatest Q* 
living scientists,” and a Professor Perry r , vvho disputed the 
infallìbility of his chief. The scientifìc lord, formerly William 
Thomson, assunied, or as usual supposed, that the earth is a 
“ hornogeneous body/ # cooling at a fìxed and uniform rate; 
therefore, that its age is somewhere bctween 20 millions and 
400 million years, However, the lordly dictator having 
published his supposition, laràed ovet \\\th mystical mathe* 




matics, also in words of thundering sound, what muititudes 
ofsimpletons will now gulp down'the bolus without ever 
asking for the evidence so wholly wanting. Now, is a 
university professor so blind as not to see the enormous 
difference between 20 millions and 400 millions—viz., 3S0 
míllions, to count which at the rate of 60 per minute, 12 
hours daiJy, would occupy 24 years of a man’s life ? Thcn, 
why call the vast continents making up the land or earth a 
body, seetng that they have neither head/legs, nor any such 
members ; and why a body any more than a soul ? But, ìf 
by earth is meant all the oceans and continents rolled 
together into an astronomer s imaginary globe, land beíng 
solid and ocean fluid, where is the homogeneity ? Enpassan^ 
this misuse of the words body and earth are but specimens 
of the wholesale verbal jugglery practised by scientists to 
cause mental confusion and darkness. Moreover the 
Glasgow professor to make the earth's age what he pleases 
has only to assume thc rate of cooling accordingly. Yet the 
400 million years being too paltry a period for the evolution 
fable, Professor Perry rejects the.supposition of cooling, and 
assumes that the earth’s ceutre is now in a highly molten 
state, and with as rnuch confidence as if he had beendown in 
the infernal regions making a personal inspection, wliilst 
Lord Kelvin assumes a familiarity with the earth's primeval 
conditions as if he had witnessed the Creation. 

I Is not the fabulous chronology after all like the ocean- 
land-globe, a mere heirloom of ancient heathendom ? The 
Japanese and Chinese to make chronology square with their 
abominable Buddhism suppose 3 miìlion yearsfor the earth's 
duration, the Hindoos for Brahminism 6 millions ; and now 
Professor Thomson, to please the atheistic evolutionists, is 
even willing to grant 4,000 million years as the greater limit, 
thereby confessing a blunder of 3,600 millionsl 
I Further, the scientists can see nothing to admire beyond 
or above what they call nature, that is, the visible Creation, 
which by ihcir asstwiption is its own Creator—having had an 
eterniiy of ages to evolve sun, moon, stars, oceans, and con- 
tinents out of an tmaginary fiery gas—a god unaccountcd for; 
life out of death ; order, beauty, light out of darkness and 
chaos; many thousand kinds of plants out of granite; 
thousands of kinds of beasts, birds, fishes, insects, out of 
cabbages, trees, &c., andman out of no one knows w T hich kind 
! of monkey I Still this goddess Nature is confessed to be as 
helpless as the puppet of a punch and judy show, being 
entirely dependent on myxhical ■a.cx \*\>^ 
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"energy too omnipotent for Nature to resist, and she ispul)ed t " 
whirled, tossed, evolved, exploded, just as these mythical 
laws please. Agfain, the laws thenselves are under a neces- 
sity of operating according to rules, fixed how t why or when, 
no one knows; yea, unchangeable, at least, since tadpoles 
grew out of cabbages to father our ancestral apes, goriìlas, 
or baboons. Butwhence the INVOLUTION that vwst hm 
PRECEDED the EVOLUTION is another nut too hard for 
scientists to crack 1 


Is it hard with such cunning fables to deceive the multì- 
tudes so debased by the lying stories and abominable idle 
gossip of newspapers and like literature r And though 
foolish editors may jest at Moses, yet the Pentateuch still 
stands the oldest historical monumcnt, so well authenticated 
and so fuìl of unassailable internal evidence—50 plaìnly 
endorsed by Jesus, whose well-attested Christhood no lover 
of truth can deny. With the date of Creation given in 
Genesis, as well as the Patriarch's ages, along with periods 
of time given by the sacred Hebrew historians following 
Jloses, we raay calculate down to the first year of Cyrus, 
where we are assisted by Josephus and Greek historians, 
thereafter by an unbroken cham of literature dovvn to the 
present year, eclipse and transit cycles confirmingali, Hence 
we know that about 6,ooo years ago, God said, “ Let there 
be/' and there was. 

In Dr. Dick’s “Natural History ” we have a specimen 
of the Geological method of calculating. He suppescs, of 
course without any proof whatever, that God did not make 
the bed of the Niagara, but that that river cut for itself the 
passage of six miles below the falls ; and further supposinf 
the Niagara to cut one foot yearly, he concludes it must 
have been so working for 31,000 years, but if it cuts, as 
others suppose, one inch yearly, we have more than 300,000 
years as the present or quartary period. Next he supposes, 
still without proof, that the underlying systems, the tertiary, 
secondary, primary, primordial rocks, represent as many 
antecedent perìods of time. So, the quartary being 300 feet 
thick, and the tertiary 3,000 feet, we have. six times 31,000 
years or six times 300,000 years to add for tlie earth'a 
duration. Again, the thickness of the secondary rocks 
being 15,000 feet their period must be 30 times that of the 
present; whilst the thickness of the primary is three times, 

I and that of the primordíal five times that of the secondary. 
Therefore, the earth’s age is somewhere betvveen 8À milliona 
ùnd ahout /00 million years; wvtìvoxxv \w\o account 
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ìe unknown period of the igneous rocks. However, we 
now from Genesis i that God made all things in six days, 
11 the rocks on the third day, in strata according to Job 
xxviii. 5 ; therefore, granting the Niagara to cut one inch 
early it must since the creation have worn away only 
,000 inches or 50 feet. 

Accordingly, shall we compute the earth's age by the 
ague and contradictory guesses of fellow worms called 
eologists, or by the authonty of the Creator Himself ì 


EVOLUTION—WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 


One school in attempting to bridge o'er the chasm, 
Invented the germinal cell “ Protoplasm, ,, 

Which was first z’worganic, but afterwards seen 
To grow into “ Sponges ” and “ Polyps *' marine ; 
From thence by “ Absorption, ,J “ Accretion, ,J and 
growth, 

Giving birth to the “ Bivalves or “ Molluscs, ,, or 
both. 

These creatures by striving grew fins, tails and claws, 
ln spite of Dame Nature’s implacable laws. 

They sprouted and turned into reptiles amphibious; 
Of obstacles placed in the way quite oblivious. 

Urged on by “ Necessity upwards they grew, 

Day by day giving birth to some quadruped new, 
Evolving, re-forming without intermission 
“ As played upon by the surrounding condition. M 
Then “ Like produced un like " without hesitation, 
Earthy atom transformed into rich vegetation. 
Animalculse left their aquatic abode, 

And into the Forests by thousands they strode. 

Frogs changed into birds at the voice of the Sirens, 
And everything living “ changed with their environs.” 
The Lichens from every restriction then broke, 

And evolved both the Lepidodendron* and Oak. 

'Twas a wonderful time and a wonderful sight 
To see how each day brought new objects to light. 

The stratified rock the strange story relates, 

How the “ Invertebrata ”* begat Vertebrates ; 

And the “ Ichthyosaurus one night in a freak, 

Gave birth to the “ Mastodon n *—(minus the beak), 





While the tidy Acidian evolved from the Oyster, 
Emerging somewhat like a monk from his cloister 
The Bear from the Mole in the past we descry, 
While the Bumble Bee came u by descent” from 
the Fly. 

Then the Lemur begat the grim Ape Catarrhine, 
From thence came the others u in process of time.” 
Their tails being “ chafFed, ,> became shortened, 

'till soon 

We arrive at the hairy-faced, tail-less Baboon. 
These quarrelled and fought in the Forests primeval, 
Impelled by an inherent spirit of evil. 

The Pentadactilians ignoring all trammels, 
Produced the most curious Terrestrial Mammals ; 
While the Porpoise and Sea-Horse plunged into 
the deep, 

Determined henceforward to water to keep. 
u By the use and disuse ” of their parts, as it suited, 
They wandered (to no spot particular rooted), 

One half the world took with the other to strive, 

'Till naught but the “ í'ittest ” were found to 
“ Survive. ,> 

At last Man appeared ; but, amazingly strange ! 
From that moment the animals never could change. 
“ Like at last u produced like, ,, and the laws 
became fixed, 

Which explains why the Species since never got 
mixed. 

J. W. H. 

From “ The Anti-Infidelj' March , i 88 y. 


* These ^re fossil a i uima.ls and plants. 



I OUR EARTH MOTIONLESS, 

[ DEFINITE CONCLUSIONS OF SCIENCE. 

A Pgpular Lectare proving tbat our Earth neitber rotateB apon its axìs 
nor around the Sutu— Pclivered at Berun b y Dr, Shcepfer. 


I Gentlemen, —One should be endowed with unlimited 

courage to dare come out before a large audience with proofs 
ot the erroneousness oí a scientific formula which since our 
earliest youth \ve had been taught to regard as the only 
correct and unerring theory. I am pretty certain that at this 
raument you have come to the same conclusion about me, as 
four months ago, I would have entertained myself of any 
man who should have asserted that it ís not the earth which 
revolves around the sun, but the sun which revolves around 
the earth. I vvould have considered such aman either an 
ignoramus or a lunatic; nevértheless, I now consider the 
immobility of the earth an inconTrovertible fact, and even 
hope that my convictions vvill be shared by those who 
without prejudice vvill reflect upon that vvhich I will novv 
impart to them. 

Some time ago vve had the opportunity of witnessing 
the series of experiments with a pendulum which, according 
to the theory of the celebrated physicist, Leon Foucault, 
furnish proof of the diurnal rotation of the earth around its 
axiSp I had long neglected to acquaint myself with these 
experiments, although, while explaining to my pupils the 
motíon of the earth around the sun, I had always found very 
extraordinary results—absurd, I ought to say—one circum- 
stance pertaining to this motion with which you vvill acquaínt 
yourselves in my present lecture. So firm vvas my convictìon 
of the diurnat and annual revolutions of our globe (earth r) 
that I had accepted even Foucault's experiments vvith the 
pendulum as sufficiently demonstrative. 

Meanwhilu, I had been appointed to assist in the 
experiments, and, as they bear directly upon the subject ín 
hand, I vvill briefly state in substance the results. 

If, choosing any given point in space near our globe, we 
imagine a liinitless series of circles, then, in consequence of 
their paraliel position to the equator, vve term such series of 
circles parallels. 

From the exterior form of the earth vve conclude that 
these circles go on diminishing as they near the poles. If 
we fancy tvvo such circumterraneous parailels as dividing 
this auditorium, then the ngrx\\eixv 
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than the southern. In the rotation of the earth around itt- 
axìs in 24 hours both parallels willhave to accomplish the .-J 
rotation in the same'space of time; and as they comple*_< 
the circuit simultaneousiy, but the southern parallel islong ^ 
than the northern, then, consequently, every point of I 
southern parallel must move with greater velocity than the 
like points of the northern, 

Let us now throw a glance on the apparatus called the 
pendulum, which is welUknown to every one, but in the par- 
ticular case in point a very equivocal authority, It is ea^yto 
demonstrate that the arc of the vibration of the pendulum 1 
does not depend upon the change (Drehung) of the point of 
suspension. This undisturbed regularity of the vibration of 
the pendulum has served M. Leon Foucault as a proof of the 
rotation of the earth around its axis. If we cause such a 
pendulum to vibrate across the parailels which we are 
imagining to pass through our audience, then the arc of the 
vibration, as Foucault tells us will (not) change from the 
axial rotation of the emplacement, and vviil begin, in conse* 
quence of this, to gain in rapidity on the northern and less 
rapidly moving parallel, and will be out-stripped by the 
southern one, which raoves quicker. In such a case, the arc 
of the pendulum will soon diverge from its direction from 
north to south, and its point turned to the north wili near 
the east, and with the point turned south wiil beginmoreand 
more to near the west, till, finally, the pendulum will change 
its motion in the direction from east to west. 

Now the reason for a deviation of the pendulutn has 1 
ceased ; it vibrates no more across two paraliels, but only 
across one. The cause of its deviation from itsfirst dírection 
is removed; it would then seem that the deviation itself 
ought not to take place any longer, but nevertheless it still 
continues. The pendulum abandons the east and west 
direction to approach with íts points the southeast an<ì 
northwest until it reaches its starting point, at which it must 
again deviate according to Foucauit’s theory. 

As the pendulum does not preserve the direction from 
east to west, but alvvays gets farther and farther avvay, I 
conciude that the deviation of the pendulum is not caused 
by the axial motion of the earth, but is due to some cther 
motion yet unknown. 

By a series of careful experiments I have found that aìl 
pendulums are not liable to a deviation in the same degree; 
the heavier the ball, thc more rapidly it will deviate. And 
as the rotation of the earth around its axis—if we admit its 
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^Xistence—ought to be manifested everywbere equally, then 
i|ts deviation also, for every kind of penduluni, must be equal 
x Ti time ; but this in realitv is just tvhat is not the case. 

Thc conviction that Foucault's arguments were erroneous 
Tcrccd me to verífy at the same time all other proofs which 
jhave hitherto been regarded as demonstrating the rotation 
Qf the earth around its axis, and it was then I found that we 
had no evidence for such a theory. 

Already in antiquity Aristarchus of Samos and other 
philosophers, several centuries before Christ, affirmed that 
the stellar sphere is motionless, and that the daily rising 
and setting of the stars can only be accounted for on the 
theory of the earth’s rotation around its axis. But all these 
men, profound thinkers, had come to the above conclusion 
only from the fact that otherwise such an incredible rapidity 
of the celestial bodies as would enable them to accomplish 
a diurnal circuit around the earth could never be accounted 
for. Of course every one must agree with me that at the 
present moment such an argument would be regarded as 
very small proof. Indeed, if we were able to take a little 
peasant boy from a country in which railroads were unknown 
and tell him of the existence of carriages which are able to 
make a mile in five minutes, of course he could never believe 
us ; such rapidity would seem incrcdible to him. He is 
ignorant that light travels with a velocity of 40,000 miles 
a second, and that the rapidity of electricity is still more 
consíderable! Thus, this argument with respect to the 
celestial bodies whose nature is as yet so little understood, 
and the path of whose motion is a vacuum or in a space 
filled with attenuated matter is only assumed or guessed at 
Upon the strength of an hypoth*sis— that these bodies 
cannot have such a velocity of motion as to be able in 
twenty-four hours to circumscribe the earth — such an 
argument, to make us reject the possibility of the rotation 
of the celestial sphere, is certainly weak and futile. 

\ But the contrary position, the one commonly accepted, 
also proves untenable when we look into it carefully. 

\ lt was found in the measurement of the earthly meridians 
that the globe is flattened towards the poles, and that in 
consequence of this, the equatorial diameter is greater than 
the line which passes through the axis of the earth from one 
pole to the other. Man, who endeavours to penetrate itito 
all the mysteries of nature, tried to fitid the reason for such 
'a flatness, and then comes Newton and explains it by the 
rotatory motion of the globe, In ^ 


rotation all the component parts of the earth, and especially 
ihe bodies to be found upon its surface, receivc an impube 
to abandon the eartlì. Such an impulse is then named the 
centrifugal force. 

At the poles, where the rapidity of motion is equal to 0 , 
that force is also equal to O ; further from the poles to the 
equator that force increases in ratio with the increase of the 
paraUels, so that the greater the parallel is f the more rapidly 
as I have already said, must move each of its points. ln 
consequence of this, they say T the greater part of the earth s 
mass is gravitating toward the equator; and for the same 
reason, thc centripetal force, acting on the equator with 
greatíír intensity, compels the concentration there of the 
greater portion of the mass. Hence it is finally concluded 
that the earth must forcibly rotate around its axis, because 
were there no such rotation there would be no centrifugal 
force, and without such a force tliere would exist uo gravita- 
tion toward the equatorial diameter or zone. 

We have laid before you now one of the existing 
evidences of the rotation oftlieearth* I do not accept such 
an argument, but reject it with many other scientists who 
have discarded it before myself.. 

Therefore, gentlemen, until we have more weighty 
argument to explain satisfactorily the accumulation of thc 
mass of the earthy matter on the warmer zones, I cannot 
undertake to accept as a reason for it a certain centrífugal 
force, appearíng as a consequence of the motion of the earth 
around its axís, and I will not aìlow the hypothesis, were it 
but because I know beforehand to what inexplicable contra- 
dictions this centrifugal force would bring us. Some of these 
I will point out presently. 

\Ve must now consider the fourth and last evidence of 
the rotary movement of the terrestrial globe. 

Tn 1867, M. Richer remarkcd that a clock of his, which 
kept good time in Paris, having been transferred to Cayenne, 
ùe.y five degrees north of the equator, began to lose two and 
a half minutes daily. Richer had to shorten the rod of the 
pendulum one and a quarter lines to make the clock go right. 
It is welUknown that the time of the vibration or rapidity of 
apenduìum increases with the diminution of its length, and 
is arrested proportionately with the elongation of the rod, 
Later it was ascertained that such a retardation happensalsO 
when the clock is carried on a high mountain, As the 
vibratìon of ihe pendulum is based on the laws of falling 
bodies, and the fali of the bodies\tseYì weight 



or otherwise, on the attraction of the earth (?) it was but 
natural to conclade that if the.vibration of the pendulum is 
not the same everywhere, and the attraction of tha earth 
varies, then this aflfords us conclusive evidence thatthe cause 
of the retardation of the vibrations of the pendulum is a 
certain centrifug'al force, which develops with the motion of 
the earth around its axis, and that it is this force, which 
arrests the svving of the pendulum by decreasing its weight* 
But such a conclusion is erroneous ; and we could far better 
admit the following conclusion, at which many of our phy- 
sicistsnówhave arrived—the attraction oftheearthdíminishes 
with the recession of the body from its centre, vvhich serves 
at the same time as the centre for all the attractive force of 
the globe. 

\ And what if the cause of the retardation of the vibrations 
of the pendulum at the equator and on high mountains 
should prove quite different from what is now generally 
supposed r What if the cause is not at aU the decrease of 
the force of attraction (whether from the recession of tho 
; object from the centre of the earth or centrifugal force), but 
on the contrary, its increase, proceeding from the accumula- 
tion of bulk at the equator, in which case the force of 
attraction increasing> increases at the same time the wcight 
of the body, and in the pendulum the weight of the ball ? 
^There i$ one fact not known to all physicists, I believe, 
namely> that the rapidity of the vibrations of a pendulum 
depends not only on the length of its rod, but also on the 
weight of the ball itself. It might be even more correct to 
express ít thus ; the velocity ofl the motion of the pendulum 
depends chiefly on the weight of its ball. When I elongate 
the rod of the pendulum I force the ball to move on a longer 
l level, and increase thereby its own weight; I can also, 

; without elongating the rod, increase its weight by other 
means; the result will be the same. Thus, for instance, 
everyone is aware that even peopleunacquainted with science, 

, when thcir clocks are running too flast, and they vvish tomake 
the pendulum vibrate slower, attach to the balí either a ston<í 
or a small bit ot iron, ami thus attain their object. 'J'he 
physicists have made very exact experiments in this direction. 
They found that a pendulum having a uniform length of rod 
makes 20,000 vibrations— 




With a ball attached to it wcighing 2 k,g. in i»977 seconds, 

t» n 4 u n 2,010*55 »t 

1 n it 6 11 n 2,02 x‘3 1 11 

M M & M M ^ 
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Therefore the greater weiírht of the ball the slower riie 
r\ T ibration of the pendulum. From these experiments r con- 
ducted with the greatest precautions and publìshed ín the 
" Comptes Rcndus de l' Acadcmie Francaise tome xxL, 
p.p. 117-134, ít appears : i, That the laws of Galileo are nnt 
quite exact as to the vibrations of the pendulum ; 2. That 
the explanation of the retardation of the pendulum on the 
equator by the decreasc of the force of attraction of the 
earth ís evidently false; 3. That even the universalìy 
accepted laws of the gravitation of bodies are not sufficiently 
exact; and 4. That, in general, the means employed tovvard 
discovering the laws of nature with the help of calculations 
is not only being 1 proved unreliable, but it serves but the 
' more to darken the truth, 

You will have seen from the last two arguments, which 
have hitherto served as evidence of the rotation of tlie earth, 
that as the result of such a rotation was assumed a ccntri' 
fugal force. Its presence was vainly sought for in the 
currents of the ocean, as well as in those of the air, And, 
indeed, ít is not easy to explain how or on what principle 
the air—this soft, yielding incompressible body* agitated by 
various currents—could have remained unaffected by the 
rotation of the terrestrial globe. If the greatest physicists 
admit that hard bodies are influenced by such a rotation, 
then it appears, it will not be too bold on my part 10 
maintain that the rotation of the earth around its axis 
should inevitably exert an influence on the air. 'i'his 
influence should be shown first of all in that, during the 
rotation of the earth from west to ea$t v there would appeaf 
immediately an atmospheric current from east to west. 

Indeed, if the earth, together with íts atmosphere, 
rotates in a completely empty space, then in every case it 
might be possible to admit that the earth rotates without 
producing any Ìnfluence on the atmospheric ocean. But 
against the theory of such a vacuum we have the ver)' 
quality of the air. 

The air, as much as we know of it, has such a great 
tendency toward expansion that aH<the hitherto worked out 
laws of gravitation have remained foreign to it, Were tbe 
most exterior, the most rarefied layer of air not to encounter 
on its way any obstacle toward its expansion in the shape 
of a new planet, it would scatter itself throughout the whole 
universe, moving farther and farther into the infinite space; 
the particles of the air nearer to this layer would foHow Ìts 
example , and , finallý, the Vvyw ths terrestrictl 
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giobe, all the water would take part in such a process of 
expansion, to disappear at last from the face of tlie earth. 
(We producc fìrst just such a phenomenon with the help of 
an air pump). On the ground that such a thing does not 
exist in fact, we must suppose that there is some retaining 
cause, which according to custom, we will term Ether. 
Counteraction to the evaporation of the air consísts in this, 
that it forces every upper layer to press upon the next lower, 
causing by such a progressive pressure the condensation of 
ihat layer of the atmospheric air which is next to us. 

lf such an ether exists in reality, then there must occur 
in the atmosphere those phenomena so familiar to us, which 
ahvays take place in cases when the air encounters obstacles 
to its free motion. Let the earth rotate, then all the atmos. 
ípheric space, on the ground of the attraction of ihe earth, 
Jivill be compelled to participate in the movement, and the 
consequence will be tfiat the upper layers of the air, finding 
a. resistance in the ether, will either be retarded, or—which 
would be thr same—assume a secming current iu adirection 
'opposite to that of the earth's motion. Such a current of 
;he upper stratum of the air vvould provoke a resistance in 
he next lower one, and this one, in its turn, receiving the 
impulse communicated to it by the upper one, would offer a 
resìstance to its next lovver neighbour, etc» Finally these 
two opposite currents, interminglingin theironward impulse, 
^\ouìdform tvvo streams—one from east to west, in which 
would participate, first, the vvhole atmospheric ocean world, 
and then the contents of all the watery basins; the other 
from west to east, into which would be drawn the ver> r core 
of the terrestrial globe. 

But let us make another supposition, and notwithstand- 
ing the impossibtlity, let us admit that there is no ether; 
that ether is no more nor less than the product of those 
endless hypotheses in which man has entangled himself 
from the first in his efforts to investigate nature; even in 
the latter case it will not be a difficult task to prove that the 
rotation of the earth must cause the current of the atmos- 
phere to take an opposite direction, On what ground did 
our physicists base their suppositions when telling us that 
we don't feel the rotation of the earth? Howdothey explain 
the circumstance that objects on its surface are neither upset 
nor fallr lliey point to the laws of inertia. Very well ! 
I agree with them ! I agree only the better to vanquish my 
adversaries with their own weapons, as I have hilherto 
ahvays done. You are probably aware that motion can be 


ìmparted to any substance, but that a fluirì or gaseous body 
can be made to move only wben ít is imprisoned ín a hard 
one. Air is a boay which is more than any other disasso- 
ciated as to ics component parts, Let us suppose that the 
earth has communicated its movement to the layer of aìr 
next to the surface, and thus dragged it after her. Thìs 
layer, perfectly separate and distinct from the next upper 
one unattached to it, is unable to communicate its motion 
to the other and upper layers. Hence these upper layers 
remain unaffected by the motion of the lower one, or what 
comes to ihe same, begin to assume a scemtng rush (or 
current) from east to west, with a rapidity equal to the 
earth J s rotation* Every point of the equator during the 
díurnal rotation of the earth crosses in the same lapse of 
time 1,250 feetp but in the direction opposite to that of the 
earth’s rotation. But such a rapidity of the atmospheric 
currents is nowhere to be seen, and ìt exceeds ten times the 
speed of the most terrible hurricanes, 

I do not belong to those whoaccepttheirown conviction 
of an east and west atmospheric current for a real and 
already demonstrated fact. And yet all the modern 
phvsicists, scientifically convinced of the absolute necessity 
for the existence of such a current, have accepted it as a 
fact, resulting from the earth’s rotation around its axis, 
although all their efforts to find it anywhere in nature have 
been in vain, Even the passn/es } explained for a certain 
time by the same rotatory motion of our globe, deptived at 
the present moment of their once famous periodicity, are 
now being accounted for a great deal more simply, to wit, 
by the different degree of heat in the-upper envelope of the 
terrestrial globe* 

. We have but to represent to ourselves, in thought, all 
the various atmospheric currents, at one time wcakening, 
at another increasing, and moving in every imaginabìe 
direction, called by us sometimes uńnds, sometimes tempests \ 
v r e must imagine these winds running very often in direct 
opposition to each other’s course, and then ask ourselves the 
question : Is there any possibility that such currents could 
exist when the air ts at the same time forced to passively 
follow the simultaneous rotation of the earth around the sun 
and its own axis r Is it possible to admit that in case such 
currents existed in nature, our atmosphere would at the 
snme time continue the constant and faithful satellite of our 
eatth r 

Therefore the circumstance tViat 
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aroilnd its axis is not at nll felt by us; that other circum- 
stance, that this rotation has never been in any fonn or 
manner satisfactorily proved t and cannot be proved ; the 
absence, finally, in nature, of.those atmospheric currents 
which in all justice ought to be found as a consequence of 
the rotation—all this serves us as a refutation of the theory 
of tbe rotation of the earth around its axís, perfectly con- 
vincing, if it were only because we do not possess a single 
evident proof in favour of the rolation* 

Is it not a cause of wonder that the savanfs of the whole 
civilísed worid, beginning with Copernicus aud ending with 
Kepler, first of all accept such a rotation of our planet, and 
then for three centuries and a half aíler that seek for it some 
proofr But, alas! they seek, and as was to be expected, 
find it not, All in vain ; all unsuccessful! 

To prove the impossibility of the second propositioń, 
i.e. % the revolution of the earth around the sun, will present 
no difficulty. We can bring self-evident proof to the 
contrary. The carth revolvcs aroitnd ihe sun and is retaincd 
ìn its orbit by the strengih of the solar attraction , and these 
proposítions contradíct, point blank, the fundamental law of 
gravitation itself It is known to everyone thatthe direction 
of the weight is perpendicular to the wall, otherwise the 
grain of dust would fall. In the same way the direction óf 
the weight of our planet must be perpendicular to the sun, 
as to the centre of its attraction. But such, in fact, is not 
the case at all. The direction of the earth's weight is not 
only not perpendicular, but even changes with everỳ 
inoment. 

In order to prove the correctness of my observatìon, we 
will now examine more carefully the modern theory of the 
aunual rotation of the earth around the sun, and we will 
examine it under the aspect in which it is treated in the 
scientific works that discuss this subject. To explain the 
change of seasons, in other words to demonstrate the solar 
ecliptic, the scientists have assumed the following position : 
The earth's axis inclines to its orbit at an angle of 66|° \ 
this angle is preserved by the earth during the whole time 
of its rotation around the sun, ix. y the axis oí the earth is 
parallel to itself at every point of its transit We can make 
this theory approximately clear to ourselves by the following 
illustration : Taking this candle for the sun, we will .now 
revolve around it this little globe, so that, by a siniple 
practical experiment, we may fotm fot 
how the /òurseasons take place.\ wwtosSv 
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Here on the diagram we can plainly see that the axis of the 
earth does not change its position with relatíon to the earth J s 
orbit during the whole time of the earth's rotation, *>,, it 
remains parallel to itself. It is only by conceding this that 
we can explain the four seasons of the year, To this point 
the modern theory appears perfectly satisfactory, but if we 
examine it more carefully, its inconsistency will become 
evident. Thus I will now touch at once that incomprehen- 
sibìe and, at the first glance, unobserved circumstance, 
which has ahvays appeared to me absurd, whenever I had 
to explain to my audience the rotation of the earth around 
the sun. 

As it vvould be ahsurd to suppose that the sun, during 
the yearly revolution of the earth, in its turn daily circum- 
scribes the earth, modern theory, to meet the necessity of 
the case, has to suppose that the terrestrial globe, while 
rotating yearly around the sun, turns daily around its own 
axis in the direction from west to east. But such two 
simultaneous rotations are, as we shall directly see, perfectly 
inadmissable. During the interval from the 2ist of June to 
the 22nd of September such two simultaneous motions 
coincide well enough, but from the 22nd of September 
onward, and back to the 2ist of June, the juxtaposition of 
such two motions carries us on directly to a perfect 
absurdity ; it would foliow that the terrestriai globe, rotating 
diurnally around its axis from west to east, moves onward 
in a direction quite the opposite. But I believe that 
everyone is aware that a moving body, accordíng to the 
nature of its rotary motion, either receives an impulse 
forward, or, on the contrary, the impulse forward directs its 
rotary motion, Consequently, if the terrestrial globe rotates 
from west to east, then it must also proceed onward in the 
same direction, and, in case of a sudden appearance of some 
new force, compel the earth to deviate from its primal 
direction, the force which makes the earth to move around 
its axis must (if it is the stronger) either overcome the 
newly manifested force or be destroyed by it. 
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If \ve compare the two halves (or parts) of the terrestrial 
revolution around the sun, to wit, the semi-revolution from 
W to O, through B, with the semi-revolutian from O to W, 
through A y we find that, from W to O, the direction of the 
rotation agrees to a certain point with the direction of 
the motion, and from O to W it is directly opposite to its 
onward motion, This will best be seen if we rotate this 
sphere around the lighted candle in the same manner as 
represented for the earth as Fig, i. In order to explain 
such a strange contradiction vve ought to suppose that, 
during the revolution of the earth around the sun, the 
direction of the terrestrial weight is also changed, but this 
would amount to an absurdity, and something in direct 
contradiction to the accepted formula, that the direction of 
the terrestriaì vveight tìepends on the sun, as on a body 
udiich keeps the earth in its orbit. Fig. 2 will explain the 
Whole still plainer. If the globe, e, is compelled to rotate 
towards O, in the direction pointed to by the hand, and rnove 
onward from a to b, and from d to c y then, in its motion from 
W to O, it must have the direction of its weight on the line 

b y and in its motion from O to W, on the line c> d , to vvit, 
in the first case, have its weight directed downivard, and in 
fhe second case upvvard. Although in the universal space 
there exists neither an up nor down, the question itself is 
unaflected by that circumstance. Presently we vvill return 
once more to this question, and prove that such an incessant 
change of the direction of the terrestrial vvaight is in direct 
'contradiction with science. 

According to the novv prevailing modern view, the earth is 
|kept within its orbit bv the force of the sun É s attraction. But 
even this proposition contradicts the assumption of the dual 
rotation of the earth, unless we make such allowances as will 
contradict all our scientific notions, for it is irnpossíble to 
imagine to ourselves tvvo simultaneous motions of the terres- 
trial globe around its axis, and around the sun, in agreement 
with the ckangc of years and thatofthe seasons, during which 
the directionoftheterrestrialweightvvould beconstantlyturned 
toward the sun, as we ought to find it were the earth sup- 
ported in its orbìt by the force of the attraction of the sun. 
It is supposed that in every circuitous motion there are two 
forces in action. For instance, if we attach a baìl to a string 
and swing it around so that the cord vvill be extended out 
straight, then the one force, vvhich tends to project the ball 
in a straight line from thc centre, is named centrifiigal force, 
and the other ? contained in the very cord. ■ík 
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tendency to draw back the ball toward the centre round 
which it revolve«í, and is called centripetal force. During 
the simultaneous. activity of both the forces the ball cannot 
move on a dircct line on which both forces tend to movo it, 
but is forced to adopt a movement in the direction of a 
diagonal, and from the union of an infinite number of such 
diagonals> it begins moving in a circle. 

If we examine a little more carefully this circuit-motion 
of the balJ, we will find it anythingbut complex. That point 
of the ball to which is attached the cord> t\e>, near which acts 
the centripetal force developed by my hand t lies on that side 
of the ball which is dírected to the centre of the movement, 
in the direction of the hand t and, if the ball had a pro- 
pensíty at the same time to assume a motion around its axis, 
then the latter would fìnd itself at the same spot w r here the 
thread is tied, and this given point on the bali ought to 
remain turned toward thehand. That whicli is law for one 
body is law for all other bodies, placed in thesame conditions 
as the first. The moon—the only heavenly body so close to 
our planet as that we can observe it in detaib—is placed, in 
relation to her revolution around the earth, under precisely 
the same conditions as the ball we are novv examining is, in 
relation to the point where the thread isfixed, Let us fancy 
the ball as the moon, the hand as the earth> and the thread 
as the terrestrial attraction, invisible in reality, but acting 
like the thread, and we will see that the raoon is turned 
toward our globe alwayson the same side, for the force of 
attraction has deprived it forever of the slightest possibility 
to effect any change in the direction of the weight and 
rotation around its axìs. Why, then, not derive from the 
laws of motion regulating the moon, a very close deduction 
for our own planet r Indeed if the terrestrìal globe revolves 
around the sun, and is kept in suspension in its orbitthrough 
the attraction of the sun, then this globe, as well as the 
moon> must find it impossible to rotate around its axis. In 
such a case, the one side of the earth would be constantly 
lighted by the sun> while the other would find itself in per- 
petual darkness, But we see no such thing, therefore we 
must infer that the modern explanations of the movements 
of our planet around its axis and the sun are devoid of the 
least probability, and disagree entirely with the exigencies of 
experiment. 

Perhaps we might suppose that the terrestrial globe 
occupying a central position, revolves \rv VvjeTvtvj-íour ìiours 
around its axis, while the suu descńbes uuuuuW^ \\ 
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that circle which is shown by the ecliptic. But there is no 
room for such a supposition until the rotation of the earth 
itself around its axis is demonstrated on more solid proofs ; 
and, besides, as I have shown, it is tlie contrary, which can 
be most easily proved. The immobility of our planet is 
chiefly maintained by me on tlie principle that we cannot 
find in Nature any constant atmospheric current always 
running from east to west. On the same principle, if our 
planet revolved around the sun, its whole atmosphere ought 
to be retarded and forced in a direction contrary to the 
forward motion of the earth, and would have to follow our 
planet like a long tail, as we see in the case of comets. Of 
whatever substance may be the taii of the latter, we are 
forced to examine it as the atmosphere of these as yet but 
little known bodies, and if the comets themselves travel in 
Ihe universal space, then their atmosphere is compelled to 
follow them in the shape of a luminous taii, 

Finally, let us return once more to the law of gravitation 
in order to demonstrate conclusively that the rotation of the 
earth around its axis and the sun is an utterly improbable 
hypothesis, A little further back, while repeating to you in 
substance the theory now thoroughly accepted of the earth's 
revolution, I have shewn that, as the theory now stands, the 
position of the terrestrial weight must inevitably be shifting 
at every second* Out of this would result the following : If 
the sun really retains the terrestrìal giobe in its orbit, then 
the direction of the terrestrial gravity must constantly tend 
from the centre of the earth toward the point fixed on its 
surface at that side which is turned to rhe sun ; ou this potnt 
acts, immediately, all the centripetal force proceeding from 
the stm, and, therefore, as in the instance of the moon when 
the centre ofall the lunar gravity is concentrated on that side 
oi her which is turned to us, it is to this point thatmust gravi- 
tate all the weight of the terrestrial globe as all the weaker 
and lighter bodies. But our experiments show to us quite 
the contrary: the centre of the earth's gravity does not 
change in the least, and placed in its middle, depends only 
on the terrestrial mass ; no outward force of the kind of the 
suti’s attraction is able to affect it any way, or can force it to 
displace itself. And ií so, then do not such facts prove fully 
and clearly (1) that the terrestrial globe is not kept in its 
orbit by the suns attraction, because such an enormous force 
could nut but aflFect the point where is concentrated the centre 
oi the earth’s gravity; and (2) that the centre qí the. 
at the same time the centre of its 'Orva 
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of all the visible universe ? Of course, I do not reject entirely 
the influence on our planet not only of the attraction of the 
sun, but also of the moon, but I only maintain that the force 
of their attraction is not so powerful as to influence, in any 
serious way, the solid portions of terrestrial body, when we 
find that even with fluid and gaseous bodies, especially such 
as the air, this influence is felt but to a very feeble extent. 
If the attraction of the sun is so trifling that it can act but in 
quite a slight and to us as yet not quite clear manner on 
fluidic bodies, then we have still less reason to suppose that 
such a weak force could neutralize the centrifugal force of 
the earth and keep it in its orbit. For such an effect as this 
a force of gigantic proportion would be required—a force 
under whose action all the terrestrial atmosphere would long 
since have been carried off to the sun, in the same way as 
the force of attraction of the terrestrial globe is ever ready to 
attract to itself every just-forming lunar atmosphere. 

Let us now see what changes would be called for in the 
same department of astronomy were my assertions to be 
some day verified, and it should be found that the earth is 
motionless, and occupies the central position of the visible 
universe. Such changes would be in some respects impor- 
tant, in others unimportant. They would chiefly consist in 
our henceforth regarding the hitherto seeming motion of the 
heavenly bodies as a real motion, as the astronomer Tycho 
de I^rahe did before. He maintained that the earth stands 
still in the centre of the universe, and around it, as around 
its natural centre, moves diurnally the whoíe heavenly 
sphere; the moon and the sun in addition to the above 
motion describing around the earth independent movements 
on special curves, while Mercury with the rest of the planets 

describes an epicycloid.I may also add that the 

position assumed by our scientists who consider the fixed 
stars as suns of the same nature as our own, and all the 
other planets as bodies identical in substance with our earth, 
will be found to be without foundation. Such a theory is 
irrational, if it were only because of the principles on which 
are based the determination of circumferences and weights 
of the celestial bodies. The weight of the sun, for instance, 
was determined in accordance with the amount of the 
expression of its imaginary attractive force on the surround- 
ing planets. As soon as it is found that the sun must 
surrender its office of principal star and become simply a 
planet revolving around the earth, directly depending on 
the force of the iatter\s attraction, a\\ prev\o\s& 




will naturally be proved erroneous. The sizes of the 
heavenly bodies have been determined on no less false 
principle, 

AVho but is more or less acquainted with that pheno- 
menon which shows us an object diminishing* in proportion 
to the distance, so that if an object is placed at a distance 
which exceeds 5,000 times its diameter, the human eye is 
unable to see that object ? lt is on the basis of this Jaw 
that the sizes of all the heavenly bodies have been calcu- 
lated. According to their seeming size and the ratio of 
their distance from the earth, science has endeavoured to 
determine the number of times that their real size surpasses 
their seeming one. But ín determining by that principle 
our scientists have neglected to consider one of the most 
important points; they forget that the law which makes 
objects apparently diminishing in proportion to theirdistance 
from the observer does not affect luminous bodies; the 
brighter the light of the body the longer its bulk will remain 
unchanged in our sight, whereas an object but faintly lighted 
becomes invisible, as I have said, at a distance which 
exceeds its diameter 5,000 times. If the said law extended 
to luminous bodies, then a flame one inch wide coutd not be 
seen at the distance of 225 yards, whereas we know from 
experiment that the size of its apparent bulkdoes notchange 
even when the candle is carried to a distance of several 
thousand yards. As the sunlight is extremely bright, the 
bulk of the sun must therefore seem unchangeable at an 
extremely long distance, and IT IS VERY POSSIBLE 
THAT THE SUN IN T REALITY IS BUT LITTLE 
BIGGER THAN IT SEEMS TO US AT THE DIS- 
TANCE. Besides that, it is not only possible but a great 
deal more plausible to accept the assumption that the laws 
which shew to us an object diminishing with the distance 
are applicable only to our own dense atmosphere vvhich 
surrounds us, and are not operative in a medium so rare as 
that of the upper spheres. When, after a clear and cold 
night, the vapours of the air are drawn down to the earth, 
and the rising sun illuminates the air cleared from the mist, 
then the mountains, the villages, the environs and edifices, 
at other times hardly delineated in the blueish atmosphere, 
suddenly rise before our eyes as if growing up by enchant- 
ment; they seem nearer and aHovv us to examine the 
slightest details of their structure, In this case the Iaw of 
the diminution of objects is evidently changed. And there 
in the ether, in tftat attenuated maUer—ot rax^ex 



speak of ether as empty space—in this vacuum of the 1 
universe how can these laws be ever applied ? Generally 
speaking, as far as I know from personal experience, the 
sctetice o/ opiics is not quite accurate, the sight of the human 
eye is more or less influenced by the purity of the atmos- 
pheric air. 

Equally erroneous will be found all the determinatioas 
of distances of the fixed stars, once that we have to regard 
the earth as fixed. According lo the now accepted aud 
wholly dominant theory, on the 2ist of December the earth 
is 40,000,000 miles (185,000,000?) from the point at which it 
stood on the 2ist of July (June ?). On these same dates, 
with the help of the telescope, directed to one and the same 
point of the heavens, is observed a certain star which crosses 
the meridian in the same dìrection and in the same point of 
the heavens. It results then that a distance of 40,000,000 
miles (185,000,000 r) counts as nothing in our comparison of 
the distance of the observed star I But even such an evident 
proof of the recision of the fixed stars from the earth loses 
certainly all its weight if we assume the earth to be | 
motionless. 

And now, gentlemen, allow me to lay before you one 
more contradiction, which, had it been insisted upon before, 
might have shewn to our scientists long ago the erroneous- 
ness of our astronomical calculation, It was found from the 
determination of the sun's attraction that every body whích 
exerts on the terrestrìal globe a pressure of one pouná 
exerts on the sun a pressure of 27 pounds, If all bodies act 
on the sun with such an íncreased pressure, it would then ; 
seem that the mass of the sun ought to bc likewise and m 
the same proportion more compact than the terrestrial mass, 
i.e., itwould consist of a more dense matter; and yet, by \ 
comparing the calculations of the weight with those of the 
circumference of the sun, it has been found that the sun s 
matter is just four times less in density than the substance 
out of which the earth is formed. The result, then, wouid 
be that one and the same body would weigh on the sun 
27 times more than when on earth, and its weight would act 
on the sun 108 times more than it would on our planet; and 
yet the substance of the sun would present but J of a part 
of the density of the matter of the terrestrial globe! This, 

I must say, is incomprehensible to me, and I view such a 
theory as the result of correct calculations based on a false 
principle. 1 

I also deny the existence of the atmosphere on any 
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planet whatever. A heavenly body crossing* the universe 
kvith a velocity hardly conxprehensible Ccinnot be possessed 
of an atmosphere similar to the air of our earth. And here, 
ks before, the moon—a planet with the qualities with which 
We are best acquainled—gives us 'a'fuìly correct compre- 
nension, or rather it corroboratcs all that is shovvn to us by 
the natural laws, The moon has no atniosphere, and, there- 
iore, there is but little probabiìity that the other planets 
pvould have any more than she has. All the observations 
tending to show that the moon must have an atmosphere 
are based, no doubt, on equally erroneous principles ; they 
could be accepted with any degree of certainity only when 
the experimenter could be carried beyond the atmosphere of 
the earth, or, at the least, when we should build ourobserva- 
tions on the summit of Dhawalaghiri. The outer services of 
the b^dy of the sun, moon and other planets cannot be 
similar in appearance to the surface of the terrestrial globe ; 
they must consist of strongly compacted matter, such as we 
see sometimes in the substance of the frequently falling 
aerolites. All the non-solid bodies, the strata of the earth, 
and the rocky portions would be tom ofF and precipitated on 
the earth by the force of its attraction. Thus, on the ground 
of these premises, the assumption that some of the planets 
may be inhabited is void of any probahility and has to pass 
into the realm of fìction. 

\ Man, while determining the distance of the stars most 
important to us, on the strength of an imaginary rule of 
distance and falsely applied laws of the diminution ofobjects 
in proportion totheir recession, began to calcuiate the size 
of these stars, and, astonished at their dimensions, místook 
the fixed stars for bodies similar to our sun, and our earth 
for a very unimportant portion ot the whole universe. Arrived 
at the latter conclusion, it very naturally appeared absurd to 
himthat all these powerful, all these gigantic an numerous 
celestial bodies should revolve around our little globe, obey 
it, and submit to its desires. At that time appeared a new 
hypothesis: the earth is not motionless, it revolves around 
itself and around the sun. 'Hiis theory is accepted as the 
correct one, and step after step are now built new suppositions, 
new combinations deduced from the union and combination 
of imagination with correct mathematical calculations. 
i Here I end my dissertation, although it would be but 
an easy matter to point out a great many more contradictions 
on which rests the modern theory which I novv combat 
and is opposed to mtne, We cannot help desiring and 
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koping’ that perchance there may be found at least one 
astronomer who, armed with all the weapons of modern 
speculative science and its appartus, will undertake to 
re-create the whole system of Tycho de Brahe. The result 
of such an attempt would doubtless prove something scienti- 
fically grand. All that now under the Copernican system 
appears to us so incomprehensible and diametrically opposed 
to the fundamental laws of nature would be finally explained 
in the simplest and most rational way. We can now see 
how right was the venerated astronomer Bandes, when ex- 
pressing his opinion on Tycho de Brahe’s system, he re- 
marked : “ This theory presents in itself a great deal more 
of probability, as it explains so well all of the individual 
phenomena of nature/* Unfortunately, Bandes was mistaken 
when he imagined that this system contradicted the laws of 
attraction. But I believe I have fully disposed of such a 
misunderstanding, and proved that it was not Tycho de 
Brahe’s system, but that of Copernicus, which contradicts all 
the laws of gravitation. 

To add a few more proofs to our assumption we will say: 

1. That the form of the continents contradicts the theory 
of the rotation of the earth. If our globe were revolving 
around its axis, then the outlines of the continents ought to 
elongate themselves in a direction from east to west, when in 
reality this elongation of configuration extends from north 
to south. 

Besides that, the width of their northern edges arises 
from the attractive force of the northern pole, and the points 
turned south from the repulsive force of the south pole. 

2. There are no fixed stars in the sense of this word, 
because it has been observed that these stars, besides their 
diurnal revolution around the earth, perform independent 
circuitous movements. Vain have been all the efforts of 
the astronomers to find a central body whose force of 
attraction might account for the fact that these stars are 
kept within their orbits ; and such a body must exist some- 
where. This central body is our earth. May it not also 
explain the fact that the greater the accumulation of soil in the 
northern hemisphere the larger is the number of stars above? 

3. Various changes in the fixed sta:s have been often 
remarked, namely a change of colour or the intensity of 
light, and sudden appearance and as sudden disappearance 
of single stars — which does not at all agree with the 
assumption that they are as large and independent bodies 

as it has been hi therto supposed. 



4* The sìmilarity in the component parts of all the 
Tieteorological masses, that is to say, of tlie bodies attracted 
t>y the force of gravity within the earth's atmosphere, givcs 
Us chiefly some idea of composition of the mass of alì the 
heavenly bodies, and proves that they cannot be inhabited, 
Xhe greatest aerolites known to us had a diameter of 7 to 
feet. 

5. According to theexact researches ofWilhelm Malman, 
Ln the middle latitudes of the temperate 2:one the prevailing 
^tmospheric current appears to be W.SAV. AJthough 
^greeably with the law of terrestrial rotation the prevaUing 
|Tvinds ought to be found in those regions easterly, we see 
the contrary and find them westerly, 

As my following work will tend to demonstrate the 
ngreement in the progression of the creation of the unìverse 
xvith truth and fact, and takíng into consideration that this 
pamphlet of mine (the only reasonable refutation of the 
earth's rotation) shows a simtlarity with the opinions of 
many scientists who preceded me, in conclusion I wish to 
quote a few words from Goethe. The poet, whose prophetic 
views remained during his life wholly unnoticed, said the 
following : ff In whatever way or manner may have occurred 
this business, I must still say that I curse this modern theory 
of cosmogony, and hope that perchance there may appear 
in due time some young scientist of genìus who will pick up 
courage enough to upset this universally disseminated 
delirium of lunatics/' . . 4 , From the Sctentific Americanỳ' 
April 2/tk, 187S. 


A VINDICATION OF THE DIVINE COSMOGONY. 


By JOHN DOVE, M.A. (1757). 


That Moses was acquainted with the most abstruse 
mysteries of Nature is a truth denied by none but upstart 
philosophers, who would revile him without having read or 
understood him. 

The three first chapters of Genesis contain a revelation 
of vvhat otherwise would never have been known, t\e. 9 the 
first principles or rudiments of knowledge, natural and 
divine, But for the information recorded in those chapters, 
the human race had never known science or anything con- 
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ceming' the facts of creation. For we were created there 
isnothing innate in us or derived from prior existences; 
language itself was given, not acquired. The philosopher 
who pleads for any other cause than a divine crcation, simply 
writes hirrself down a fool. It is useless for the genuine 
truth-seeker to expect to derive information from those who 
will need write before they have read ; or from the com- 
mentators who will give every sense of the text but the true 
one ; or from the system-mongers who vvilì cripple the whole 
Scripture to make ii speak their sense; nor from the 
philosophers who believe they know better than the inspired 
historians, or argue that there is no certain standard of truth 
and that vve were sent hither to grope in the dark or leara 
wisdom from our fellow worins* Moses affirms: 11 In the 
beginning God made the heavens and the earth ,J ; thc 
phiiosophers maintain the eternity of matter, make a god of 
it, and bow down to the idoì they have set up, and would, 
like Nebuchadnezzar, put cveryone in a furnace who refuses 
obedience to their decrees ! To listen to their description of 
gxavity, attraction, centrifugal and centripetal forces, it 
would carry the appearance of a romance. Did any man 
yet ever understand Sir Isaac Newton's philosophy ; or will 
any man undertake to prove the truth of it: His warmest 
advocates have acknwledged cc they had not all thatevidence 
of its truth that they could desire J '; because they have 
rejected the revelation of God, and have set up they know 
not vvhat. They are incorrigible and will not be corrected. 
Therefore I quit them all and turn to the ecclesiastics, whose 
proper business it is to study and expound the Scriptures. 
But I have to tell them as well as the philosophers that ìn 
rejecting or doubting the book of Genesis, they stumble at 
the very threshold of their studies, and seldom or ever after 
recover themselves, If they understood or believed in Moses, 
they would possess more real knowledge than aìl their other 
learning can teach them. 

It is or should be a matter granted, that God and HÌs 
works must agree; therefore, he that fully understands any 
part of God’s works of creation, as seen in the visible world, 
and can find in the account given of them in Moses, the 
Prophets or the Apostles any disagreemenr, has a right, as 
a rational creature to be a Deist; but if no such disagree- 
ment can be found, instead of a rational Deist, he must be 
a fool. And since ìt is truth, that philosophy and divinity 
are closely connected, and that an error in the former cannot 
fafl in producing an error in tTae \atter 



of philosophy, in any agfe, hitherto proposed to mankind, 
besídes that of Moses, was ever pretended to agree with 
Scripture,—it is not very extraordinary that no philosopher 
who pretended to have any respect for the Scriptures, has 
ever attempted to understand and compare the philosophy 
of Moses with the real and demonstrable facts of nature? 
Can it be for want of ability, or that they wtlfully prefer 
falsehood to truth t in the hope or belief that others would 
do thc same ? If what Moses wrote was not the literal 
truth, why have not his mistakes been honestly pointed out 
by our gentlemen of science ? Moses has given us a ratìonal 
process of the creation, which is more than any one else 
has done, and more may be said of him than any other 
phUosopher that ever líved, viz., that he has not made one 
mistake in the account he has given of nature; all the 
others have scarce delivered one truth conceming it! Truth 
and falsehood can never be made to agree; therefore, alì the 
experiments that the modern philosopher can make, will 
never make their system agree with truth or common sense; 
but they all demonstrate the truth of the Mosaic account of 
Nature! c 

The revelation of írod is plain, not delivered in 
mysterious language, as is the modern philosophy, and, 
when understood, corresponds with right reason* Is it not 
therefore strange that so many disagreements of it should 
stillsubsist? For I cannot fìnd that men in general know 
any more about it, than about the lavvs and language of the 
world in the moon, if such a world there be. 

In the two first chapters of Genesis, Moses has given a 
distinct and positive statement of the mechanical laws or 
operations by which nature rose into being by the hands 
of her omnipotent Creator, and by which her stupendous 
works are still carried on; for nature came not into being 
bv chance or from any pre-existing condition ; nor was any 
fact stated which is not open to the examination of every 
intelligent person, but which no man yet, has been abk* to 
overthrow or improve upon. 

But what a condition are we in at present r Not one 
dignitary in Europe, that has learning or honesty enough to 
determine the truth of these divine records ! Is it possibte 
to conceive that both Protestants and Papists have agreed to 
let the people be under such delusionsr An absolutely 
correct and literal translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
would present to our view one uniform svstem of 
moral, and philosop hical truth, thaX wow\i w* 
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the'moming davvtì scatters the darkness ot tne night. So, 
then, as all that truth which the. faith of a Christian 
has anything to do with> is contained in Scriptures of 
Moses» the Prophets, and Apostles, whatever agrees not 
with those Scriptures is to be rejected, whether it re- 
lates to divinity or philosophy. For if in them we 
have false accounts of the Works of God, no man in his 
senses wnll or ought to believe they contain a revelation of 
God. What! Shall the God of truth not give us a true 
account of His own work r Shall the God of Nature deceive 
oursenses? Godforbid! For as we can know nothing of 
God but by His Works, nor of His Works, till they are 
apprehended by the senses He has given us, it is utterly 
inconceivable to suppose He should have endowed us with 
such senses as are only calculated to deceive us, or by giving 
a false account of the works of His own hand, 

If, in the language this revelation was originally made, 
our opponents can find but one philosophicaí mistake we 
will unrèservedly yield up the whole for a cheat! The 
translators and the whole group of cotnmentators are herein 
to blame; for they have all to a man been blinded by a false 
philosophy, and have resented every attempt to unshackle 
them; whereby they have been bewildered in uncertainity 
and error, and have left their readers in darkness and bondage 
ever since. 

Are there any abettors of this heathen philosophy still 
amongst us? Yes, ten thousand; not only amoag the 
unlearned, but amongst our church dignitaries, our classical 
scholars and teachers ! All on account of their ignorance 
and unbelief. 

What will be the end of these things ! I am no conjurer; 
but it is easy to determine what wiil be, from what has already 
taken place, It has been the fate of all kingdoms, nations, 
and people, from the beginning of time, upon their rejecting 
or perverting the revelation of God, to fall into anarchy, con- 
fusion and infidelity. The Bible is, as it deserves to be, the 
great charter of our liberty. The loss of the Scriptures, or 
swerving from, or perverting the docirines or history con- 
tained ín them, has invariably been attended with discomfiture 
and ruin, and ahvays will! And if their successors continue 
their resistance as they have done hitherto, it cannot fail to 
deluge the kingdom in atheism, destroying all social virtue, 
and turning it into a field of blood. 

The system the philosophers would establish is founded 
on a quicksand, on a spirit of fa\séhood Vt% toes 




Lnhewn—-its mortar untempered—and its joints all open to 
tlie weather; when the winds blow, and the floods of 
opposition beat against it, it must tumble down and dis- 
appoint the faith of those dupes who trusted in its strength ; 
"because it is not founded nor erected accordińg to, but 
^gainst, the appointment and design of the Creator. The 
iScriptures contain the instructions of God, and show us the 
conditions, the ordinances, the laws which He hathordained. 

I have to repeat, again and again, that the Scriptures 
and nature are connected, as will appear to any impartial 
inquirer; those who will not take the pains to study them 
both, will remain fools, whether I say so or not. The not 
attending to thís connexion has been the cause of that 
contempt with which the Scripture has been treatea. 
Suppose we view the dial plate of a watch, we see the hand 
point to the hour, by a mechanism to us invisible; but we 
find a book wherein the inward stmcture of the watch or 
clock is described ; we are at a loss whether to believe it or 
not; we know not whether it be true or false. How then 
shall we prove its truth í By taking the machine to pieces, 
and examining its works; if the book and the machine 
exactly agree, and the former be an accurate description of 
the latter, the inference must be, that either the maker of 
the mjichine wrote the book, or revealed the mechanism 
of it to him who did. This 3 s absolutely the case between 
the Bible and nature. And if this examination were firmly, 
and candidly, and intelligently carried tlirough, the numbers 
of our foolish philosophers would soon be diminishedyand 
their specious system utterly confounded. Moses and the 
Prophets never revealed the proper frame of a mouse-trap 
or the size of a bird cage, because they knew the star gazers 
would not heed such trifles, nor find any credit in 
constructing such things. But Moses and the Prophets did, 
by the inspiration and dictation of God, reveal to mankind 
the framework and mechanism of nature, which must have 
remained for ever inscrutable, but for such direct revelation ; 
and which mode and plan of creation, when thus made 
known, appears true upon the highest demonstration the 
rational mind can demand I 

Now for a coat of mail, to defend me from the tongues 
of scorpions, and the quills of porcupines,—a venomous 
serpentine brood, who besmear and befoul every divine and 
scriptural truth that runs counter to their almíghty decrees. 
Let any man read those mystical and philosophical expostu- 
lations between God and Job; or let him read over both 
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Testaments, and he shall find, if he reads attentively, that 
Scripture, all the way, makes use of nature, and hath 
revealed such mysteries as are not to be found in all the 
philosophers; so that I fear not to say that nature is so 
much the business of Scripture, that the spirit of God, in 
those sacred oracles, seems not only to dwell on the 
restitution of man in particular, but even the redemption of 
nature in general, and is as jealous of the right understanding 
of the one as of the other. 

To speak then of God, without Nature, is more than we 
can do, for he is not known in this way; and to speak of 
Nature without God, is more than we may do ; for we should 
be robbing God of His glory, and attribute those efFects to 
Nature, which belong only to God and to His spirit which 
works in Nature. No man can venture to complain ilw T euse 
Scripture to prove philosophy, and philosophy to prove 
divinity; because there is no divinity without nature, nor 
any true philosophy without God. It is a union insisted on 
by God, however objected to by man. 

If men would but take Mr. Locke's advice, and have the 
modesty to settle the limits of their understandings and 
determine what objects lay beyond, and what within their 
reach, they would not venture so often at things too high for 
them ; of if they had the humility to consult Moses, he would 
prevent much fruitless labour and correct much inexcusable 
ignorance. 

Real Christian philosophy is a pure and ennobling study, 
exalting the mind, and lifting it above every sordid pursuit, 
above everything that is low, little, or mean. 
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